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CAN  FRANCE  AND  GERMANY  BE  RECONCILED? 

The  time  has  come  when  it  is  possible  to  speak  frankly  on  the 
causes  and  cure  of  Europe’s  present  hapless  plight ;  for  happily 
there  exists  a  growing  readiness  to  weigh  calmly  all  contribu¬ 
tions  on  the  subject  which  are  made  with  a  sincere  and  single- 
minded  desire  to  promote  the  common  interest  and  good.  Three 
years  ago,  in  the  dementia  of  war  passions  and  the  flush  of 
victory,  the  Allied  nations — of  which  the  Paris  Conference  was 
then,  on  the  whole,  a  not  unfaithful  reflection — decided  that  the 
best  antidote  for  disaster  was  more  and  worse  disaster.  Europe 
at  that  time  went  wrong,  and  by  so  doing  hazarded  its  very  life 
as  a  political  organism,  not  because  it  thought  unwisely,  but 
because  it  did  not  think  at  all ;  taking  wrong  paths  without 
inquiring  where  they  would  lead,  committing  short-sighted  acts 
of  all  kinds  without  weighing  their  significance  or  considering 
what  would  be  the  certain  outcome.  And  having  begun  blun¬ 
deringly,  we  kept  on  in  the  same  way.  Amongst  many  of  Lord 
Salisbury’s  dicta  of  consummate  common  sense  reproduced  in 
the  recently  published  Memoir  by  his  daughter  there  is  a  strik¬ 
ing  passage  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Lytton  in  which  that  sage  states¬ 
man  and  true  patriot  says  : — 

“  The  commonest  error  in  politics  is  sticking  to  the  carcases  of  dead 
policies.  When  a  mast  falls  overboard  you  do  not  try  to  save  a  rope  here 
and  a  spar  there,  in  memory  of  their  former  utility  ;  you  cut  away  the 
hamper  altogether.  And  it  should  be  the  same  with  a  policy.  But  it  is 
not  so.  We  cling  to  the  shred  of  an  old  policy  after  it  has  been  tom  to 
pieces  ;  and  to  the  shadow  of  the  shred  after  the  rag  itself  has  been  torn 
away.  And  therefore  it  is  that  wo  are  now  in  perplexity.” 

These  words  reflect  as  in  a  mirror  the  attitude  of  the  Allied 
Governments  since  the  promulgation  of  the  peace  principles  of 
1919.  Now,  at  last,  there  is  hope  of  a  fundamental  departure. 
Statesmen  everywhere  are  realising  that  nations  need  to  be 
bigger  than  their  pride  and  wiser  than  their  prejudices.  The 
ix)licy  of  simply  walking  round  the  problems  with  which  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  Continent  and,  more  or  less,  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  world  are  bound  up,  has  been  abandoned, 
and  there  is  a  disposition  to  face  the  hard  facts  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  squarely  and  honestly.  First  Washington  and  now  Genoa 
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have  afforded  welcome  evidence  that  Europe  is  settling  down 
to  think.  If  it  will  think  well  enough,  and  follow  resolute 
thought  by  prompt  action,  it  may  yet  save  itself  and  its 
threatened  civilisation. 

Various  suggestions  have  been  made  for  the  pacification  of 
Europe  in  virtue  of  pacts  or  treaties.  There  is  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s  excellent  collective  pact  on  the  Washington  prin¬ 
ciple,  under  which  nearly  all  the  European  States  have  under¬ 
taken  for  a  stipulated  term  to  respect  their  neighbours’  terri¬ 
tories  and  to  abstain  from  acts  of  aggression.  There  is  the  pro¬ 
posal,  at  once  less  popular  and  less  promising,  of  a  dual  pact 
between  Great  Britain  and  France,  intended  to  afford  reciprocal 
guarantees  against  unprovoked  aggression,  a  guarantee  which 
this  country  at  least  does  not  need.  There  is  also  the  proposal 
of  complementary  and  interdependent  pacts  under  which  Great 
Britain  would  give  this  guarantee  to  France  and  Germany 
separately.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  collective 
covenant  of  Genoa  will  become  comi)rehensive  and  prove  per¬ 
manent.  Such  a  pact,  however,  though  affording  the  contract¬ 
ing  nations  some  assurance  of  external  security,  would  only 
operate  indirectly  and  in  limited  measure  in  favour  of  internal 
settlement  and  peace.  Moreover,  it  would  leave  untouched  the 
real  crux  of  the  European  difficulty,  which,  as  Mr.  Benes  lias 
rightly  pointed  out,  is  neither  the  chaos  of  Eussia  nor  the 
poverty  of  the  succession  States,  but  the  continuing  tension 
between  France  and  Germany  and  the  inability  of  the  latter 
country  to  settle  down  under  the  burden  of  obligations,  depri¬ 
vations,  and  humiliations  imposed  upon  her  by  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles.  On  the  other  hand,  sectional  pacts,  intended  to 
assure  the  contracting  States  against  unprovoked  attack,  would 
only  be  effective,  or  even  safe  for  this  country,  if  first  the 
causes  and  occasions  of  provocation,  actual  and  potential, 
were  removed  on  all  sides,  and  in  the  case  of  France  and 
Germany  these  abound. 

Is  a  modus  vivendi,  if  not  as  yet  a  true  reconciliation,  between 
these  two  countries  impossible?  That  is  the  most  pressing  of 
the  many  questions  bearing  on  the  settlement  of  Europe.  In 
discussing  it  I  do  so  not  as  an  unfriendly  critic  of  France,  nor 
yet  as  a  special  advocate  of  Germany,  but  simply  as  a  “good 
European,”  who  is  convinced  that  such  Europeans  are  also, 
from  their  own  countries’  standpoint,  the  truest  patriots. 
Rightly  considered,  for  the  present  and  for  a  long  time  these 
two  nations  need  less  to  be  brought  into  contact  than  to  be 
kept  apart ;  yet  many  of  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver¬ 
sailles  might  have  been  devised  of  malice  prepense  for  the 
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express  purpose  of  affording  them  the  maximum  occasion  of 
friction.  Harmony  may  exist,  however,  between  chords  which 
are  octaves  distant,  and  if  France  and  Germany  desire  to  live  on 
a  footing  of  concord — and  I  believe  that  Germany  wishes  it 
ardently — they  can  do  so  quite  independently  of  extended  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  intercourse.  Such  a  modus  vivendi  as  I  have  in  mind 
implies  a  policy  of  concessions.  Inasmuch  as  the  Allies,  how¬ 
ever,  have  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  taken  from  Germany 
almost  everything  that  they  deemed  of  importance — army,  navy, 
merchant  marine,  ocean  cables,  colonies,  freedom  of  international 
negotiation,  independent  control  of  her  railways,  rivers,  canals, 
and  ports,  freedom  of  commercial  intercourse,  and  in  part  some 
of  her  vital  natural  resources  and  industries — Germany  has  now 
little  or  nothing  to  offer  as  a  basis  for  bargaining,  and  it  follows 
that  concession  must  be  a  one-sided  arrangement,  and  must 
involve  some  modification  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  For  such 
modification  there  is  everywhere  a  growing  call,  though  much 
ignorance  exists  as  to  where  the  Treaty  most  pinches  and  can  in 
consequence  be  most  advantageously  amended. 

Hitherto  the  reparation  question  has  monopolised  public 
attention,  as  much  owing  to  the  vigour  of  France  in  pressing 
her  claims  as  to  the  disturbing  influence  of  Germany’s  payments 
upon  her  economic  position,  her  currency,  and  her  credit.  It 
cannot  be  too  clearly  understood,  however,  that  the  reparation 
question  is  only  one  of  three  quite  distinct  problems  upon  which 
the  settlement  of  Germany,  and  hence  of  Europe,  depends. 
The  other  questions  relate  to  certain  of  the  (a)  territorial , 
arrangements  and  (b)  commercial  and  economic  penalties  which 
Germany  was  required  to  accept,  and  it  is  to  relief  in  these  two 
directions  that  I  look  as  a  possible  means  of  reconciling  Germany 
with  her  most  pressing  antagonist  and  giving  her  a  reasonable 
chance  of  settling  down  and  devoting  undivided  attention  to 
the  immense  tasks  of  reconstruction,  upon  the  accomplishment 
of  which  the  satisfaction  of  the  reparation  claims  directly 
depends. 

Of  the  two  subsidiary  questions,  the  territorial,  in  my  opinion, 
takes  precedence,  and  our  first  duty  in  considering  it  is  to  be 
clear  as  to  the  directions  in  which  revision  is  desirable  and 
practicable.  There  are  certain  of  the  territorial  stipulations 
which,  having  been  duly  carried  out,  are  no  longer  open  to 
negotiation,  and  must  be  accepted  as  finished  facts  laid  upon  the 
knees  of  the  gods.  Such  are  the  stipulations  relating  to  Alsace 
and  Lorraine,  Poland,  North  Schleswig,  Danzig,  and  the  small 
frontier  districts  which  have  gone  to  Belgium.  To  propose  the 
revision  of  any  of  these  arrangements  would  be  as  unwise  as 
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it  would  be  futile.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  secondary 
series  of  territorial  arrangements  to  which  this  Noli  me 
tangere  attitude  cannot  reasonably  be  applied,  and  the  recon¬ 
sideration  of  which  would  not  only  be  advantageous  on  its 
merits,  but  might  pave  the  way  for  a  real  understanding  between 
France  and  Germany  if  France  sincerely  wishes  for  it. 

It  is  possible  to  say  now  without  accusation  of  hostility  to 
France  that  the  spokesmen  of  our  Ally  made  a  great  mistake 
in  carrying  into  the  Paris  Conference  the  traditional  French 
attitude  towards  Germany  and  German  unity  as  it  was  handed 
on  from  the  time  of  Louis  XIV  through  Napoleon  I  to  his 
nephew  Louis  and  the  Second  Empire.  It  fell  to  me  to  spend 
the  first  half  of  April,  1919,  in  Paris,  there  to  give  my  considered 
views  upon  certain  territorial  questions  to  which  I  was  known 
to  have  devoted  special  attention ;  and  the  occasion  afforded  me 
certain  very  interesting  conversations  with  the  Prime  Minister, 
who  seems  to  have  breathed  his  native  air  in  the  contest  of 
wits,  resource  and  stratagem  which  was  then  at  its  height ; 
with  his  large-hearted  American  colleague — for  large-hearted  1 
shall  never  cease  to  regard  President  Wilson,  though  not  in  his 
hand  was  to  work  the  magic  of  Ithuriel’s  spear — and  with 
various  French  and  other  diplomatists  and  publicists.  If  for  the 
first  time  I  repeat  a  portion  of  one  of  these  conversations  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  a  good  cause,  and  I  am  certain  that  it  can  be 
done  without  indiscretion.  A  few  days  previously  the  Prime 
Minister’s  much-discussed  Peace  Memorandum  (March  25th, 
1919)  had  been  circulated,  though  it  only  came  to  my  knowledge 
later.  As  I  wrote  at  the  time,  I  formed  a  very  decided  conviction 
that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  working  for  what  he  called  a  “  good 
peace,”  and  though  the  Treaty  subsequently  signed  is  far  from 
meeting  what  has  proved  to  be  the  world’s  idea  of  such  a  peace 
I  have  never  forgotten  that  there  is  something  to  be  said  on 
the  other  side,  and  I  earnestly  wish  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
himself  would  say  it,  as  much  for  his  own  as  for  his  country’s  sake. 

As  being  germane  to  my  present  purpose,  several  passages 
bearing  on  the  territorial  question  may  be  quoted  from  a  Memo¬ 
randum  which  I  left  behind,  summarising  the  impressions  made 
upon  my  mind  by  a  sojourn  in  the  superheated  atmosphere  of 
the  Press-ridden  French  capital.  It  should  be  stated  that  the 
indemnity  to  be  demanded  of  Germany  had  not  at  that  time 
been  decided,  though  a  proposed  departure  from  the  original 
intentions  was  causing  President  Wilson  acute  perplexity. 

“  .  .  .  I  offer  for  your  consideration  the  following  final  observations 
on  the  territorial  questions  affecting  Germany  before  that  country  is 
faced  by  the  fateful  choice  between  accepting  and  rejecting  the  peace 
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terms.  I  ignore  the  question  of  indemnities,  because  this  need  not,  in  my 
opinion,  threaten  the  stability  of  the  coming  settlement.  The  German 
Penal  Code  attaches  to  certain  crimes  a  double  penalty — a  fine  in  money 
and  ‘  loss  of  honour  ’  for  a  given  period.  The  latter  is  the  sting  of  the 
culprit’s  punishment.  The  money  fine  is  paud  and  forgotten.  The  ‘  honour 
penalty  rankles,  a  perpetual  humiliation.  It  is  the  territorial  measures 
that  will  most,  and  perhaps  exclusively,  determine  the  attitude  of  the 
German  nation  to  the  settlement  and  to  future  peace,  for  such  measures 
touch  the  national  life  and  honour  at  the  deepest  level.  If  territorial 
proposals  at  variance  with  her  justifiable  pride  and  sense  of  honour,  and 
with  her  vital  interests  as  the  most  efficient  of  Continental  nations,  are 
pressed  upon  Germany,  she  will  either  refuse  to  accept  them  or  her 
acceptance  will  be  formal,  and  as  surely  as  night  follows  day  will  be 
repudiated  at  the  earliest  favourable  opportunity.  An  opportunity  would 
assuredly  come  sooner  or  later,  and  in  my  opinion  it  would  find  Germany 
and  Russia  as  Allies.  This  is  a  danger  to  which  I  have  repeatedly  called 
attention,  and  to-day  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  it  is  real  and 
that  the  policy  advocated  by  France  would  make  it  inevitable.” 

After  fully  recognising  the  right  of  France  to  the  retrocession 
of  her  lost  provinces  and  of  Poland  to  a  separate  national 
existence,  the  Memorandum  suggested — as  its  writer  had  done 
already  in  conversation — that  France  was  committing  a  serious 
mistake  in  not  staying  her  hand  with  these  great  gains,  but  was 
claiming  territory  to  which  she  had  no  legal  or  moral  right  (t.e., 
the  Rhineland  and  the  Saar  Valley)  and  fomenting  the  Polish 
spirit  of  aggression  ;  adding  that  it  was  not  the  loss  of  iVlsace-Lor- 
raine  and  her  purely  Polish  districts  alone  but  the  cumulative  effect 
of  many  forced  cessions  of  territory  that  would  permanently 
embitter  Germany  and  endanger  the  hard-won  peace  of  Europe. 

Three  years  have  passed  since  these  words  W’ere  written, 
and  with  the  experience  gained  in  the  interval  the  judicious 
reader  may  decide  for  himself  whether  the  opinions  then  formed 
were  justified,  and  how  far  from  the  mark  was  the  following 
summing-up  of  the  situation  as  I  then  judged  it  in  Paris 

”  What  I  have  heard  and  learnt  in  Paris  has  convinced  me  that  France, 
by  her  short-sighted  action,  is  doing  her  best  to  spoil  the  peace.  Her 
policy,  if  realised,  would  need  to  be  supported  by  alliances  of  the  old  kind  ; 
it  would  keep  Europe  in  constant  unrest ;  and  it  would  impose  upon 
bleeding  and  bankrupt  nations  military  and  financial  burdens  beyond 
their  power  to  bear.” 

Next  in  point  of  urgency  to  the  question  of  reparations  comes 
still  this  question  of  the  territorial  penalties.  The  Germans 
may  not  speak  of  it  much  in  public  or  discuss  it  freely  with 
foreigners,  for  the  grief  and  exasperation  caused  by  the  trans¬ 
ference  of  some  millions  of  their  countrymen  to  alien  rule  are 
often  too  deep  for  words,  but,  as  Gambetta  advised  his  country¬ 
men  to  do  in  the  same  circumstances  after  1871,  and  as  we 
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should  do  in  like  case,  they  “think  of  it  always.”  Are  con¬ 
cession  and  accommodation  impossible  in  this  matter,  where  the 
result  would  of  a  certainty  be  so  mollient  and  pacifying?  The 
Treaty  of  Sevres  is  being  revised  at  this  moment  on  the  demand 
of  Turkey  and  France  from  considerations  not  of  justice  or  good 
government,  of  civilisation  or  humanity,  but  solely  of  political 
expediency.  ^Much  more,  I  suggest,  is  the  speedy  revision  of 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  on  the  lines  suggested  called  for  by  all 
these  considerations. 

In  the  hopeful  mood  inspired  by  Genoa  I  envisage  a  tri-partite 
treaty  of  reconciliation  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Germany  which  would  do  away  altogether  with  reciprocal 
pledges,  and  perhaps  pave  the  way  for  that  permanent  and 
general  European  concord  for  which  all  men  and  women  of  good¬ 
will  hope  and  pray — a  treaty  which,  in  the  words  of  the  First 
Napoleon,  “  would  be  its  own  guarantee.”  I  am  convinced  that 
if  Great  Britain  and  France  agreed  to  waive  certain  of  the  rights 
specially  galling  to  Germany  which  are  secured  to  them  and  their 
Allies  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  for  which  as  it  stands  hardly 
an  approving  voice  is  raised  in  any  part  of  the  world,  the  national 
sentiment  of  that  country  would  at  once  undergo  a  peaceful 
transformation  and  the  outlook  for  all  Europe  would  as  a 
consequence  improve  as  by  magic.  It  is  certain  that  no  other 
Allied  Power  would  object,  while  such  a  return  to  counsels  of 
moderation  would  afford  the  Neutral  States,  whose  sympathies 
are  now  almost  altogether  on  Germany’s  side,  unalloyed  satis¬ 
faction. 

Assuming  the  settlement  of  the  reparation  question  on  reason¬ 
able  and  practical  lines — and  until  such  a  settlement  has  been 
effected  the  condition  of  Germany  and  Europe  will  inevitably 
go  from  bad  to  worse — it  would,  be  sound  statesmanship  and 
worldly  wisdom  to  meet  generously  German  susceptibilities  and 
grievances  on  the  following  points  : 

(A)  Territorial  Questions. 

1.  Occupation  of  the  Rhineland. — With  the  definitive  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  reparation  question  the  military  occupation  of  the 
Rhineland  and  the  entire  monstrous  system  of  control,  which 
holds  Germany  like  an  octupus,  should  be  abolished. 
The  immediate  and  salutary  effect  would  be  that  a  host 
of  extravagantly  paid  sinecures  and  “soft  jobs”  would  dis¬ 
appear,  and  an  army  of  parasites  would  be  demobilised. 
America  has  withdrawn  nearly  all  her  troops,  and  soon  the  last 
of  them  will  go,  and  it  is  no  secret  that  our  own  Government 
wish  to  follow  suit  and  are  only  deterred  by  tlie  attitude  of 
France.  From  the  first,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  opposed  to  any 
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prolonged  occupation,  regarding  it  as  a  certain  source  of  needless 
irritation  and  as  demoralising  for  both  sides,  though  it  is  right 
and  meet  to  say  that  our  British  force  has  won  golden  opinions 
in  the  sector  assigned  to  it.  A  manufacturer  of  the  Ehineland 
who  had  had  officers  quartered  on  him  for  a  long  time,  and  had 
parted  with  them  regretfully,  said  to  me  on  the  occasion  of  a 
visit  there  last  October,  “  If  only  British  troops  were  to  occupy 
the  Rhineland  we  should  hardly  know  it.”  If  that  compliment 
is  flattering  to  us  as  a  nation,  it  conveys  implications  of  another 
kind  which  I  have  no  wish  to  probe,  only  stating,  on  German 
authority,  tha,t  there  are  certain  parts  of  the  occupied  area  in 
which  order,  decorum,  and  even  security  would  be  increased 
rather  than  diminished  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  foreign  troops. 
Both  materially  and  morally  the  occupation  is  a  curse  to  the 
country,  and  no  good  can  ever  come  of  it.  I  am  certain  that 
no  right-minded  Englishman  would  read  without  feelings  of 
shame  and  repugnance  the  story  of  extravagance,  waste,  un¬ 
bridled  luxury,  and  exaction  contained  in  the  report  on  the 
Ehineland  occupation  which  was  presented  by  the  German 
Government  to  the  Reichstag  last  year.  Taking  the  money 
aspect  alone,  the  fact  may  be  mentioned  that  the  total  cost  of 
the  maintenance  of  the  troops  of  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  in  the  Rhineland  and  the  payments  for  services  and 
compensation  for  damages  up  to  March  31st,  1921,  amounted  to 
the  fabulous  sum  of  5,400  million  marks,  or,  at  normal  exchange, 
270  million  pounds,  or  more  than  the  entire  indemnity  required 
of  France  in  1871. 

To  make  sure  that  the  agreed  reparation  payments  would  be 
duly  met  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  arrange  that  Germany  shall 
pay  in  internationally  negotiable  bonds,  implying  a  foreign  loan, 
so  making  the  whole  world  her  creditor  and  wilful  default 
inconceivable.  This  method  of  reparation  payment  was 
advocated  by  me  as  long  ago  as  1917  (Problems  of  the  Peace, 
chapter  on  ”  Measures  of  Reparation  ”),  and  though  at  the 
time  unfavourably  criticised  here  and  there,  in  consonance  with 
the  temper  then  prevalent,  as  being  friendly  to  Germany,  it 
has  since  gained  pretty  general  endorsement,  and  the  Reparations 
Commission  is  now  acting  upon  it. 

An  international  tribunal  would  still  be  necessary,  and 
perhaps  a  Joint  Commission  representing  the  League  of  Nations 
and  Germany  would  best  answer  the  purpose.  As  for  the  system 
of  “  control  ”  commissions,  which  with  their  staffs  still  number 
some  thousands  of  officials,  the  Service  and  Commercial 
Attaches  of  the  various  Allied  embassies  in  Germany,  with  a 
little  assistance,  could  easily  discharge  all  the  necessary  duties 
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which  still  remain  to  them,  so  contributing  enormously  to 
economy  and  the  appeasement  of  the  public  mind. 

2.  The  Saar  Valley  Coal  Mines. — The  administrative  arrange¬ 
ments  authorised  by  Sections  45  to  50  (with  Annexe)  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  under  which  the  Saar  district  is  now 
practically  governed  by  France,  should  be  undone  as  soon  as 
possible.  France  should  continue  to  receive  the  coal  output  and, 
if  she  prefers  it,  to  work  the  mines  as  hitherto,  but  the  territory 
should  revert  to  its  earlier  and  happier  status  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  German  Kealm.  A  volume  would  be  needed  to  give  to 
the  uninitiated  reader  a  clear  and  adequate  idea  of  what  the 
occupation  of  the  Saar  region  means  to  Germany.  This  measure 
is  an  even  greater  source  of  bitterness  and  heartburning  to 
Germans  than  the  occupation  of  the  Rhineland ;  for  the  Rhine¬ 
land,  whatever  the  humiliation  of  its  inhabitants,  at  least  enjoys 
material  prosperity  in  alien  hands,  while  the  Saar  region  is 
already  far  on  the  way  to  ruin. 

The  original  demand  of  France  at  the  Paris  Conference,  as  set 
forth  in  a  long  document  of  dubious  historical  value,  was  for 
the  outright  annexation  of  the  Saar  basin,  by  the  restoration  of 
the  frontier  of  1814,  as  then  determined  by  the  Great  Coalition, 
but  annulled  by  them  in  the  following  year,  after  France  had 
again  taken  up  arms  against  Europe.  When,  however,  the 
French  delegates  brought  the  question  before  the  Conference  on 
March  28th,  1919,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  resolutely  opposed  it. 
"  Let  us  not,”  he  said,  ”  commit  the  blunder  made  by  Germany 
in  1871  on  the  plea  of  an  alleged  historical  right ;  let  us  not 
create  a  new  Alsace-Lorraine.”  President  Wilson  was  equally 
hostile  to  the  proposal,  urging  that  France  had  never  advanced 
such  a  claim  before,  and  that  it  was  opposed  to  the  basis  of 
peace  which  she  had  actually  accepted  ;  he  would  give  France  the 
coal,  but  no  more.  Then  it  was  that  M.  Clemenceau  sprang 
upon  his  colleagues  the  amazing  statement,  which,  in  spite  of  its 
inherent  improbability,  there  appears  to  have  been  no  one  in  a 
position  to  gainsay,  that  in  1918  150,000  French  people  in  the 
Saar  district  (that  is,  about  one-fifth  of  the  population)  petitioned 
President  Poincar4  for  annexation.  The  fact  is  that  the  alien 
population  of  the  Saar  district  is  absolutely  negligible,  and  that 
the  alleged  petition  w’as  a  pure  fiction ;  never  to  this  day  has  it 
been  produced,  or  evidence  of  its  existence  indicated,  in  spite  of 
repeated  challenges.  The  further  legend  was  circulated  that  the 
Saar  miners,  after  all,  were  not  Germans  but  Italians  and  other 
foreigners.  This  equally  baseless  assertion,  I  regret  to  say,  found 
acceptance  by  the  British  experts,  who  should  have  been  aware 
that  the  mining  population  of  the  Saar  valley  is  solidly  German, 
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and  patriotically  German  into  the  bargain,  as  the  French 
Government  has  since  had  reason  to  know. 

After  more  French  Notes  and  a  further  verbal  exchange  of 
views,  President  Wilson  formulated  a  scheme  under  which 
France  was  to  have  the  full  ownership  of  the  coal  mines  and  be 
allowed  to  exploit  them,  the  question  whether  and  what  special 
political  and  administrative  measures  should  be  adopted  to  ensure 
the  success  of  that  arrangement  being  referred  to  a  small  com¬ 
mittee.  Of  this  committee  M.  Tardieu  was  the  moving  spirit, 
and  he  succeeded  in  carrying  his  proposal  for  the  creation  of  a 
separate  administrative  and  political  rigime  for  the  Saar  region, 
which  meant  that  France  would  be  put  in  poUtical  occupation. 
The  main  features  of  the  scheme  which  was  eventually  adopted 
were  as  follows  : — 

The  Saar  district  was  to  be  placed  for  fifteen  years  under  a  Commission 
representing  and  answerable  to  the  League  of  Nations,  but  incorporated 
in  France  for  customs  purposes  ;  all  the  coal  deposits  were  to  become  the 
absolute  property  of  the  French  Government,  which  was  to  have  complete 
freedom  to  work  the  mines ;  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  the  inhabitants 
of  the  territory  were  to  be  “  called  upon  to  indicate  the  sovereignty  under 
which  they  desire  to  be  placed,”  the  alternatives  to  be  presented  to  them 
being  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  arrangements  under  the  League  of 
Nations,  union  with  France,  and  union  with  Germany ;  and  it  was  to  be 
left  to  the  League  to  decide  the  future  status  of  the  whole  territory  or  any 
portion  of  it,  after  “  taking  into  account  ”  the  wishes  of  the  original 
inhabitants  as  expressed  by  the  voting,  a  proviso  to  which  much,  little,  or 
no  significance  at  all  may  be  attached  according  to  the  League’s  discretion. 

The  Treaty  states  expressly  that  the  Saar  basin  is  to  be 
governed  “in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  population,” 
whose  “rights  and  well  being”  are  to  be  guaranteed.  How 
far  has  this  intention  been  fulfilled,  and  how  does  it  fare  with  the 
Saar  district  and  its  people  to-day?  To  answer  this  question 
is  the  least  agreeable  part  of  my  task,  but  it  is  essential  to  know 
the  truth  if  one  wishes  to  understand  the  exasperation  and 
depression  from  which  the  Saar  population  suffers.  I  shall  state 
facts  with  as  little  comment  as  possible,  leaving  readers  wishful 
to  pursue  the  matter  further  to  refer  to  the  collection  of  230 
official  documents  recently  published  by  the  German  Government 
with  the  title  Weisshuch  iiber  das  Saargebiet  (White  Book  on 
the  Saar  District). 

The  Saar  district  is  governed  autocratically  by  a  Commission 
of  five  members,  chosen  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
Of  these  Commissioners,  one  is  a  Frenchman,  three  are  nationals 
of  other  States,  viz.,  a  Canadian,  a  Belgian,  and  a  Dane,  while 
the  fifth,  who  is  supposed  to  represent  the  Saar  inhabitants,  is 
a  nominee  of  France,  obnoxious  to  the  German  population.  The 
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French  Commissioner  is  the  Chairman,  and  as  such  he  acts  as 
the  executive  of  the  Commission.  It  was  recently  objected  in 
a  petition  of  the  Saar  population  to  the  League  of  Nations  that 
this  ofi&cial  neither  speaks  nor  understands  German.  Only  the 
British  representative  is  regarded  by  the  Saar  people  as  anxious 
to  give  fair  consideration  to  their  wishes  and  interests,  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  confidence  placed  in  him  is  deserved.  By  a 
unique  provision  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  the  Commission  is 
empowered  “  to  decide  all  questions  arising  from  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  ”  of  the  regulations  laid  down  by  the  Treaty  for  its  guidance, 
and  this  applies  even  to  disputes  between  France  and  Germany. 

The  Commission  has  systematically  interpreted  the  Treaty  in 
a  spirit  altogether  alien  to  that  of  the  British  and  American 
Peace  plenipotentiaries.  Thus,  the  representative  body  which 
was  promised  to  the  population  has  so  far  been  refused,  so  that 
the  people  of  the  Saar  district,  one  of  the  most  advanced  parts 
of  Germany,  after  enjoying  full  rights  of  citizenship  for 
generations,  are  reduced  to  a  status  lower  than  that  of  a  Crown 
Colony.  The  right  formally  given  to  the  German  local  authori¬ 
ties  to  be  consulted  before  the  promulgation  of  decrees  ha-t  been 
reduced  to  an  empty  form.  German  officials  and  private  citizens 
who  for  pohtical  reasons  are  objectionable  to  the  French  authori¬ 
ties  are  removed  or  expelled  respectively ;  too  outspoken 
newspapers  are  suppressed ;  and  local  elections  are  tampered 
with.  The  Treaty  stipulates  that  only  a  local  gendarmerie 
should  be  established  for  the  maintenance  of  order.  The  Com¬ 
mission  introduced  a  French  military  force,  and  only  on  the 
repeated  and  vigorous  protests  of  the  German  Government  did 
the  League  of  Nations  intervene.  The  provision  of  the  Treaty 
that  no  prohibition  or  restriction  should  be  placed  on  the 
circulation  of  French  currency  has  been  forced  on  the  district 
by  drastic  methods.  An  attempt  was  made  last  year  to  make 
the  teaching  of  French  compulsory  in  the  schools — a  measure 
opposed  to  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty — but  owing  to  the  bitter 
opposition  offered  the  plan  had  to  be  abandoned. 

Everything  practicable  is  being  done  with  a  view  to  converting 
the  Saar  district  into  a  separate  State  under  French  protection, 
as  a  preliminary  to  its  ultimate  absorption.  Thus  a  new 
citizenship  has  been  created,  cutting  off  the  Saar  people  from 
the  rest  of  the  German  nation,  though  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
provides  expressly  that  “  the  existing  nationality  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  territory  ”  shall  not  be  affected,  and  people  of 
the  district  resident  abroad  have  been  declared  to  be  French 
citizens.  As  for  the  coal  mines,  they  are  worked  with  less 
success,  both  technical  and  financial,  than  ever  before.  At  the 
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same  time,  every  endeavour  is  being  made  to  squeeze  the  large 
German  iron  and  steel  works  out  of  existence,  so  that  the 
industry  of  the  region  may  fall  exclusively  into  French  hands. 

To  sum  up,  all  the  worst  consequences  predicted  from  the 
Saar  basin  scheme  in  1919  by  those  acquainted  with  the  actual 
conditions  and  sentiment  of  the  region  have  been  realised.  The 
regime  which  is  being  carried  on  there  in  the  name  of  the  League 
of  Nations  has  neither  efficiency  nor  sympathy  to  commend  it, 
and  until  this  festering  sore  in  the  body  politic  is  radically — 
which  means  surgically — treated,  neither  the  Saar  population  nor 
the  German  nation  of  which  it  is  an  indivisible  part  will  settle 
down.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Saar  basin  have  done  no  wrong 
that  they  should  suffer  this  ill-treatment,  and  I  speak  in  the 
truest  interests  of  France  when  I  say  that  the  hatred  which  is 
being  stored  up  against  her  in  consequence  is  likely  one  day  to 
do  her  incalculable  harm. 

In  the  meantime,  France  is  doing  her  best  to  flood  the  district 
with  her  own  nationals — officials,  workpeople  and  others — in 
whose  interest  the  new  definition  and  status  of  Saar  citizenship 
already  alluded  to  have  been  introduced,  and  the  suspicion  is  rife 
that  this  is  being  done  in  the  hope  that  when  the  fifteen  years 
of  probation  have  expired  it  will  be  possible  in  some  way  to 
swamp  the  original  voters  contemplated  by  the  Treaty.  Such 
a  proceeding  would  do  violence  to  the  spirit  of  the  compromise 
as  accepted  by  the  British  and  American  delegates.  Where  the 
meaning  of  a  legal  provision  is  not  clearly  indicated  by  the  dead 
text,  the  intentions  of  the  law-makers,  as  shown  by  their 
utterances,  must  afford  guidance,  and  I  do  not,  therefore, 
apologise  for  repeating  the  explanation  given  to  me  on  this  point 
by  President  Wilson  on  the  occasion  named  above.  After  a 
statement  of  his  to  the  effect  that  he  had  agreed  to  the  compro¬ 
mise  faute  de  mieux,  I  put  the  pointed  question  (knowing  how 
resolutely  the  French  were  striving  to  annex  the  Saar  valley)  : 

What  is  to  prevent  France  from  trying  to  manipulate  matters 
with  a  view  to  turning  the  pUbiscite  in  her  favour?”  He 
answ'ered  :  ‘‘We  have  adopted  safeguards  against  that.  The 
plebiscite  will  be  limited  to  persons  now  living  in- the  region. 
My  idea  is  to  postpone  the  final  solution  of  the  question  until  we 
have  got  into  a  serener  atmosphere.  Surely  the  prevalent  mad¬ 
ness  will  have  gone  in  fifteen  years.”  He  added:  ‘‘It  is  a 
temporary  arrangement  intended  to  stave  off  a  decision  which 
to-day  would  give  great  disappointment  to  France.”  To  my 
suggestion  that  the  German  delegates  should  be  allowed  to 
understand  that  aggressive  action  was  not  contemplated,  and 
that  if  that  assurance  were  given  their  anxiety  might  be 
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alleviated,  the  President  affirmed :  “It  is  not  meant 
aggressively.” 

These  words  are  absolutely  explicit,  and  it  may  be  useful  to 
put  them  on  record.  The  truth  is  that  if  the  ruling  statesmen 
of  Prance  w'ere  less  prone  to  infatuation  and  illusion,  they  would 
have  known  long  ago  that  outside  a  little  band  of  nondescripts, 
not  all  free  from  disinterested  motives,  there  is  hardly  a  German 
in  the  entire  Bealm  who,  even  in  this  time  of  national  depression, 
fears  that  the  region  would  be  lost  in  a  straightforward 
plebiscite  of  the  original  inhabitants,  taken  at  the  expiration  of 
fifteen  years.  Why,  then,  should  this  irritating  arrangement 
continue  so  long,  wounding  the  sensibilities  of  a  whole  nation, 
and  preventing  the  reconciliation  for  which  interest  no  less  than 
morality  calls  so  urgently? 

3.  The  Port  of  Memel. — Amongst  the  unlooked  for  provisions 
embodied  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  was  that  which  required  the 
cession  by  Germany  to  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  of  the 
seaport  of  Memel,  with  an  adjacent  territory,  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  East  Prussia,  just  on  the  Russian  frontier.  It  was 
one  of  the  panic  measures  adopted  on  the  urgent  pressure  of 
Prance  as  part  of  a  policy  of  creating  little  buffer  States  on  the 
Russo-German  frontier,  on  the  assumption  that  Germany  and 
Russia  must  be,  and  could  be,  prevented  from  ever  being  again 
“  hmitrophe  ”  States.  “Don’t  ply  Germany  with  pin-pricks,” 
I  ventured  in  April,  1919,  to  say  to  the  Prime  Minister,  whose 
true  instincts  are  so  sane  and  sagacious,  and  he  replied 
vigorously  :  “I  quite  agree — there  have  been  too  many.” 
There  have,  indeed,  been  far  too  many;  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
is  full  of  them,  and  the  Memel  arrangement  is  one.  Memel  owes 
its  origin  to  the  Teutonic  Knightly  Orders ;  in  the  early  centuries 
of  its  career  it  suffered  severely  from  the  Poles,  in  the  later  from 
the  Russians,  but  it  was  never  other  than  German.  To-day  its 
population  is  sohdly  Teutonic,  while  all  but  one  in  ten  of  its 
inhabitants  are  Protestants.  Such  a  town  could  not  with 
decency  be  given  to  the  Polish  State,  but  as  a  dangerous  point 
of  contact  between  Germany  and  Russia  it  had  to  be  taken  away. 
The  plea  advanced  was  that  the  still  unformed  buffer  State  of 
Lithuania  needed  it.  This  plea  the  German  Government  met 
by  offering  Lithuania  ample  transport  and  harbour  facilities  in 
virtue  of  liberal  treaties.  Though  rejected  three  years  ago,  this 
sensible  arrangement  is  presumably  still  feasible,  and  I  believe 
that  it  would  be  a  capital  bargain  not  only  for  Memel  but  for 
Lithuania  as  well,  since  it  would  ensure  Germany’s  hearty 
co-operation  in  the  development  of  the  new  State.  Railing  its 
adoption,  the  smaller  Latvian  port  of  Libau,  with  the  neck  of 
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seaboard  lying  between  it  and  Memel,  might  be  assigned  to 
Lithuania,  or  constituted  an  independent  territory  under  the 
joint  administration  of  these  two  States. 

4.  The  German  Colonies. — We  have  done  as  great  a  disservice 
to  ourselves  as  to  Germany  by  taking  from  the  Germans  the 
whole  of  the  colonial  possessions  which  they  had  acquired  since 
1884 — for  the  most  part  on  the  strength  of  friendly  quid-pro-quo 
treaties  with  our  own  country — and  had  developed  at  an 
enormous  expenditure  of  effort  and  treasure.  This  is  a  subject 
upon  which  I  may  fairly  claim  to  speak  with  some  ajUthority. 
Colonial  policy  was  the  first  German  subject  upon  which  I 
wrote,  now  over  thirty  years  ago,  and  I  have  returned  to  it 
continually  in  the  interval.  At  the  request  of  the  Foreign  Office 
I  also  prepared  an  exhaustive  history  of  German  colonisation  for 
the  Peace  Conference.^ 

What  are  the  facts  of  the  case?  Before  the  war  Great 
Britain,  with  a  population  of  45 J  millions,  had  an  oversea  empire 
of  13  million  square  miles;  France,  with  a  population  of  under 
39J  millions,  had  a  similar  empire  of  4J  million  square  miles; 
Belgium,  with  a  population  of-?^  millions,  one  of  a  million 
square  miles;  Portugal,  with  a  population  of  6  millions,  one  of 
f  million  square  miles;  and  Germany,  with  a  population  of  65 
millions,  one  of  a  million  square  miles.  To  put  the  matter  in 
another  way,  before  the  war  Great  Britain  had  colonial 
possessions  to  the  extent  of  287  square  miles  per  1,000  of  her 
home  inhabitants ;  while  the  ratio  for  France  was  115  square 
miles,  for  Belgium  123  square  miles,  for  Portugal  135  square 
miles,  but  for  Germany  only  16  square  miles  per  1,000  home 
inhabitants. 

Germany’s  colonies  have  been  divided,  under  mandates  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  between  the  Allied  Powers,  France  and 
Great  Britain  taking  the  bulk.  There  was  the  less  excuse  for 
this  measure  of  expropriation  since  Great  Britain,  at  any  rate, 
entered  the  war  pledging  her  official  word  that  she  sought  no 
territory.  The  principal  justification  advanced  is  the  fact  that 
in  some  of  the  colonies  there  was  misgovemment  and  cruelty  in 
the  past ;  it  is  charitable  to  ignore  other  objections,  such  as  the 
employment  of  “  forced  labour,”  which  can  be  used  against  our¬ 
selves  and  some  of  our  Allies  with  equal  force  to-day.  It  is 

(1)  It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  t.iLs  opportunity  of  paying  a  tribute  to  the  fair- 
mindedness  of  the  Colonial  Office.  When  the  work  in  question  was  submitted 
to  that  Department  for  comment  the  only  amendment  suggested  was  the 
addition  of  a  sentence  recording  the  fact  (omitted  because  questions  of  adminis¬ 
tration  did  not  fall  within  my  brief)  that,  unlike  France  and  Portugal,  Germany 
had  always  observed  the  policy  of  the  “  open  door  ”  in  relation  to  her  colonial 
possessions. 
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true  that  there  were  certain  deplorable  episodes  in  the  earlier 
years  of  German  colonial  administration,  but  these  had  their 
counterpart  in  the  colonial  history  of  some  other  European 
Powers,  even  in  comparatively  recent  times.  Moreover,  they 
had  ceased  long  ago,  and  with  the  extinction  of  the  military 
regime,  which  was  alone  responsible  for  them,  they  would  have 
been  impossible  in  the  future. 

With  a  full  knowledge  of  the  facts,  1  assert  without  fear  of 
contradiction  that  no  Parliament  in  Europe  could  have  been 
more  earnest  and  persistent  in  condemnation  of  these  episodes 
and  in  the  demand  for  clean,  clement,  and  just  colonial  govern¬ 
ment  than  the  German  Parliament  even  under  the  defunct 
autocracy  exercised  by  William  II  and  his  military  satellites.  If 
confirmation  of  this  statement  be  desired  it  can  be  found  in 
abundance  in  Foreign  Office  reports,  which  also  bear  generous 
testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  Germany’s  colonial  administration, 
and  the  wonderful  progress  made  under  her  auspices.  No  British 
officer  who  served  in  East  Africa  during  the  war — and  one  very 
near  to  myself  had  nearly  three  years  of  that  experience — will 
hesitate  to  bear  testimony  to  the  striking  evidences  of  wise 
enterprise,  progress,  and  prosperity  present  wherever  the 
German  administrator  and  planter  had  set  foot.  Writers  like 
Sir  Harry  Johnston  and  Mr.  Scott  Keltie  may  also  be  cited  to 
the  same  effect.  It  is  a  little  irony  worth  recording  that  after 
the  British  occupation  of  German  East  native  craftsmen  of  that 
colony,  who  had  been  trained  by  the  Germans,  were  transported 
to  British  East  in  order  to  disseminate  their  knowledge  and  skill 
amongst  the  more  backward  population  in  our  own  territory.  It 
is  also  well  known  to  experts  that  in  every  African  colony  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Allied  custody  progress  has  been  arrested  and  prosperity 
thrown  back  for  decades. 

Until  the  time  comes  for  the  pooling  of  tropical  territories  in 
Africa  in  a  great  international  trust — perhaps  under  a  stronger 
League  of  Nations — in  the  interest  of  the  native  populations  and 
of  the  rational  exploitation  and  equitable  apportionment  of  their 
products,  Germany  will  need  access  to  her  own  sources  of 
tropical  produce,  and  if  she  fails  to  obtain  them  by  peaceful 
means  we  may  drive  her  again  to  the  dreary  doctrine  that  force 
is  the  only  remedy.  Lord  John  Bussell  uttered  a  sage  political 
maxim  apposite  for  all  time  when  he  said  that  if  a  thing  had  to 
be  done  at  all  it  was  the  highest  wisdom  to  do  it  gracefully  at 
once.  I  urge  the  speedy  restitution  to  Germany  of  a  place  in 
the  tropical  sun  as  a  measure  of  justice  and  right,  but  not  less 
of  wisdom  and  expediency.  Here  only  Great  Britain  and  France 
have  to  say  the  word  and  the  thing  can  be  done.  Let  me  add 
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by  way  of  reassurance  that  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that 
Germany’s  reasonable  colonial  aspirations  could  be  satisfied  with¬ 
out  prejudice  to  what  the  Australian  and  South  African 
Commonwealths  justifiably  regard  as  their  vital  interests. 

OB)  Commercial  and  Economic  Restrictions. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  space  at  disposal  even  to  enumerate 
the  restrictions  which  have  been  placed  upon  Germany’s 
economic  independence  and  her  free  movement  as  an  industrial 
and  commercial  country,  for  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  teems  with 
them.  The  relief  here  needed,  and  needed  sorely,  Inay  be 
summed  up  in  a  few  words — greater  freedom,  and  reciprocity  in 
dealings  with  the  Allied  nations.  As  to  foreign  trade,  most  of 
the  hampering  and  irritating  regulations  incidental  to  Allied  con¬ 
trol  have  disappeared  from  the  Rhineland  with  the  “  sanctions,” 
but  France  is  still  holding  out  for  a  system  of  import  licence 
control  in  the  interest  of  certain  of  her  own  manufactures — 
chiefly  wines,  perfumery,  and  other  luxuries  which  Germany 
cannot  afford  to  buy  if  she  is  to  economise  and  meet  her  repara¬ 
tion  payments.  Short  of  divulging  business  secrets,  the  German 
Government  has  always  been  willing  to  give  France  a  guarantee 
against  preferential  measures  in  this  matter,  but  it  has  gone 
further  and  agreed  to  admit  both  from  France  and  Italy  fixed 
‘  ‘  contingents  ’  ’  of  imports  of  the  kinds  named. 

An  arrangement  capable  of  meeting  France  in  this  matter  is 
no  doubt  possible,  but  the  Allies  should  understand  that  they 
have  a  special  interest  tn  freeing  German  economic  life  from 
incumbrances  of  all  kinds  which  can  by  any  possibility  be 
avoided.  Germany  will  never  be  able  to  settle  down  seriously  to 
her  great  reconstructive  tasks,  or  even  to  take  exact  measure  of 
their  magnitude,  and  concentrate  herself  whole-heartedly  upon 
making  good  the  loss  which  the  war  has  inflicted  upon  herself 
and  other  nations,  until  she  is  allowed  to  be  again  mistress  in 
her  own  household.  Divided  jurisdiction,  conflicting  policies, 
open  customs  frontiers  on  all  sides,  restrictions  here  and  inter¬ 
ferences  there,  by  outside  authorities  often  lacking  knowledge 
of  the  circumstances,  the  constant  menace  of  reprisals  and 
“sanctions” — these  and  similar  obstacles  are  intensely 
harassing,  and  well-nigh  paralysing  in  their  total  effect,  and  the 
sooner  they  go  the  better  for  everybody.  It  is  also  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  Allies  should  restore  to  Germany  most¬ 
favoured-nation  treatment,  so  facilitating  trade  and  intercourse 
on  the  fair  principle  of  reciprocity. 

It  is  pleasing  to  know  that  the  international  regulation  of  the 
inter-State  rivers  flowing  through  Germany,  viz.,  the  Rhine, 
Elbe,  Oder,  and  Danube  (for  the  Weser  is  entirely  a  German 
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stream  and  the  Vistula  is  now  in  Polish  hands)  has  so  far  worked 
successfully,  and  that  no  fundamental  change  seems  called  for 
in  this  direction.  It  is  doubly  pleasing  to  have  the  assurance 
that  the  judicial  spirit  shown  by  the  British  representatives  on 
the  Commissions  has  been  specially  instrumental  in  making  the 
regulations  relating  to  navigation  on  the  inter-State  rivers  efficient 
without  being  unduly  burdensome  for  Germany. 

It  may  be  said  that  these  territorial  exactions  and  commercial 
disabilities  are  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  heavier 
penalties  which  have  been  inflicted  on  Germany.  That  is  true, 
yet  for  men  and  nations,  as  for  steel  girders,  the  bearableness  of 
any  weight  is  a  matter  of  measure  and  proportion,  and  I  believe 
that  the  elimination  of  these  lesser  yet  very  real  incumbrances 
would  afford  to  that  country  just  the  relief,  balance,  and  ease  of 
movement  which  would  make  the  larger  burden  tolerable. 

But  while  doing  these  things,  let  us  not  leave  another,  equally 
important  in  its  way,  undone.  Let  us  by  every  means  in  our 
power  get  on  with  the  League  of  Nations,  making  it  what  it 
should,  may,  and  must  be,  if  mankind  is  to  be  redeemed  from 
the  ways  of  error  in  which  it  has  so  long  wandered — a  real  and 
true,  a  generous  and  powerful  fellowship  of  the  peoples,  drawn 
together  by  mutual  faith,  respect,  and  friendship.  At  present  the 
League  is  little  more  than  a  glorified  Ambassadors’  Conference, 
no  more  representative  of  the  nations  or  competent  to  speak  and 
act  for  them  than  the  Holy  Alliance  of  Czar  Alexander  I  (which 
the  United  States  likewise  refused  to  join)  over  a  hundred  years 
ago,  and  hitherto  hardly  superior  to  it  in  the  practical  effect  of 
its  operations,  in  spite  of  the  noble  sentiments  of  the  Covenant. 
As  at  present  constituted  the  League  might  have  been  good 
enough  for  the  world  before  the  war,  but  it  meets  neither  the 
aspirations  nor  the  needs  of  the  new  age  in  which  we  live.  In 
order  to  enjoy  public  confidence  the  League  must  deserve  it,  and 
to  that  end  it  must  proceed  from  the  free  choice  of  the  world’s 
free  parliaments,  fortified  by  their  trust  and  responsive  to  their 
sentiment  and  will.  Only  from  such  a  tribunal  shall  we  be  able 
to  look  for  the  strength,  courage,  vigour,  eagerness,  and  impar¬ 
tiality,  hitherto  exhibited  at  Geneva  in  so  niggardly  a  measure, 
which  are  so  vital  to  the  performance  of  the  great  tasks  which 
await  common  action  in  the  domain  of  international  affairs,  and 
must  be  resolutely  faced  if  mankind  is  to  make  serious  advance 
in  the  direction  of  a  world- wide  reign  of  law  and  peace. 

No  time  could  be  more  opportune  for  an  appeal  to  the  better 
sentiment  of  men,  both  in  our  own  and  other  countries,  than  the 
present,  when  the  statesmanship  of  Europe  stands  at  the  dividing- 
line  between  two  dispensations.  The  policy  of  mere  compulsion 
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and  chastisement  has  been  applied  to  our  late  enemies,  and  it  has 
failed  to  achieve  the  results  expected  of  it;  it  has  injured  them, 
but  its  harmful  effects  have  reacted  powerfully  upon  ourselves  and 
upon  neutral  nations.  Clearly  the  wrong  way  was  chosen,  and 
if  it  is  to  be  abandoned  only  one  alternative  exists,  which  is  to 
throw  away  the  rod  and  try  the  softer  method  of  conciliation  and 
charity.  That  does  not  by  any  means  imply  that  Germany  should 
be  excused  the  payment  of  all  just  and  possible  compensation  for 
the  material  loss  inflicted  upon  the  Allied  countries  by  the  war, 
or  any  other  equally  fundamental  reversals  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles.  It  does  mean,  however,  that  the  Treaty  must  be 
enforced  in  a  new  and  suaver  spirit,  marked  by  the  absence  of  all 
vindictiveness  and  by  a  willingness  and  a  desire  to  sacrifice  such 
provisions  as  can  be  shown  to  be  specially  harassing  and 
irritating  to  Germany,  while  offering  no  positive  and  permanent 
advantage,  or  none  worth  having,  to  the  Allies  or  any  of  them. 

By  their  actions  since  the  war  the  Allies  have  driven  apart 
America,  and  for  the  present  lost  her  official  co-operation,  which 
would  have  been  invaluable,  in  the  financial  and  economic 
reorganisation  of  Europe.  It  is  a  fact  of  no  less  moment,  and  one 
which  should  give  our  statesmen  and  leaders  of  public  opinion 
pause,  that  the  neutral  nations  are  now  almost  unitedly  on 
Germany’s  side.  Neutral  sympathy  with  Germany,  however, 
means  want  of  sympathy  with  ourselves  and  the  policy  with  which 
we  are  identified,  and  such  a  want  of  sympathy  must 
immeasurably  lower  the  value  of  one  of  the  most  precious  of  our 
assets  as  a  nation  and  an  Empire — an  asset  at  once  moral  and 
material — the  old  faith  in  the  British  sense  of  justice,  the  old 
respect  for  British  generosity  and  fair-play.  Few  people  in  this 
country  can  wish  for  a  breach  with  France,  or  contemplate  the 
prospect  without  grave  concern ;  but  if  that  rupture  would  be 
deplorable,  still  more  deplorable  would  be  a  permanent  defection 
from  the  great  traditions  for  which  the  British  name  has  hitherto 
stood  the  wide  world  over.  It  must  be  our  business  to  do  all 
that  is  possible  to  carry  France  with  us  in  a  new  policy  of 
appeasement  and  reconciliation,  from  which  no  nation  can  hope 
to  secure  more  valuable  results  than  herself  in  access  of  moral 
power,  material  advantage,  and  national  security. 

William  Harbutt  Dawson. 


FKOM  GENOA  TO  THE  HAGUE. 


Another  act  in  the  European  drama  has  now  opened.  The 
wearied  players  from  Genoa  have  reassembled  at  The  Hague, 
the  original  home  of  Peace  Conferences.  Since  1907  the  wheel 
has  come  full  circle. 

The  curtain  is  drawn  up  and  the  play  begins  anew.  The 
audience  straggles  in,  yawning  and  indifferent.  For  Europe 
watches  with  some  indifference  the  proceedings  of  this  new 
Conference,  the  fourteenth  of  its  kind  since  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  :  and  America  still  stands  aloof,  sceptical  of  Europe’s 
good  will  for  peace.  She  notes  that  this  new  Conference,  the 
orphan  of  Genoa,  is  still  more — 

“  Cabined,  cribbed,  confined,  bound  in 
To  saucy  doubts  and  fears." 

For  The  Hague  is  now  divided  into  Commissions  of  experts — 
and  France  has  succeeded  in  swathing  these  new  Commissions 
with  bonds  thicker  than  the  snakes  which  strangled  Laocoon. 
Germany,  present  at  Genoa,  is  excluded  from  The  Hague  :  the 
Commission  of  the  Eussians  has  to  sit  apart  from  the  Commission 
of  the  Allies.  The  plot  drags.  The  Commission  of  the  Allies 
has  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  before  it  communicates  with  the 
Eussians ;  and  then,  if  the  stage  of  communication  is  ever 
reached,  the  Commissions  have  to  confer  together.  The  Hampton 
Court  Maze  is  a  straight  road  in  comparison  1 

Yet  the  vestal  flame  of  hope,  lit  at  Cannes  in  January,  still 
burns.  The  Bankers’  Conference  has  brought  a  new  gleam  of 
light  even  into  the  dark  and  obscure  recesses  of  the  Eeparations 
tangle.  The  great  fact  is  that  Europe  still  confers.  The  out¬ 
standing  victory  for  the  British  Prime  Minister  is  that,  in  spite 
of  all  detractions  and  all  obstructions,  he  can  still  persuade 
Europe  to  meet  and  discuss  problems  which  in  all  previous  ages 
have  been  submitted  only  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword. 
Europe  may  fumble  at  the  Gordian  knot — but  not  yet  does  it  try 
to  cut  it. 

If  we  look  beyond  all  the  crises  and  failures  of  the  moment, 
what  we  are  seeing  in  Europe  is  nothing  less  than  the  gradual 
evolution  of  a  Parliament  for  inter-European  affairs.  Side  by 
side  with  the  growth  of  the  League  of  Nations — paralysed  for 
the  moment  by  the  absence  of  Germany  and  Eussia — we  are 
witnessing  the  growth  of  a  new  and  more  comprehensive 
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organism  which  will,  in  the  end,  combine  what  is  best  in  both. 
It  took  us  seven  centuries  to  form  a  Parliament  in  England. 
After  all,  have  we  any  right  to  be  impatient  if  it  takes  us  as  many 
Years  to  form  a  Parliament  of  Europe? 

The  Hague  is  dealing  only  with  the  most  urgent  of  the 
European  problems — Russia.  As  chaos  and  famine,  terror  and 
confusion,  darken  over  that  unhappy  land,  the  hope  of  settlement 
does  not  become  brighter.  But  the  real  strength  of  The  Hague 
method  is  that  there  is  no  alternative.  War  has  been  three 
times  tried,  and  three  times  dismally  failed.  Even  France  now 
fights  shy  of  the  adventures  of  the  Russian  exiles  :  they  have 
found  all  their  promises  to  be  Dead  Sea  apples  :  they  have  realised 
that  there  are  better  ways  of  weaning  a  nation  from  its  false 
leaders  than  by  the  invasion  of  its  lands  and  the  slaughter  of 
its  citizens.  The  attitude  of  splendid  detachment,  so  finely 
voiced  by  the  American  Attorney  General  at  the  Pilgrims’  Dinner, 
is  possible  for  America,  a  country  that  traded  little  with  Russia 
even  before  the  war,  and  can  do  very  well  without  her  now. 
It  is  not  possible  for  Europe,  which  finds  itself  within  the  area 
of  the  Russian  infection.  So  once  more  she  must  bend  herself  to 
this  bitter  task. 

The  Hague  Commissions  have  to  deal  with  three  great  Russian 
problems — debt,  private  property,  and  credit — three  aspects  of 
one  problem,  Russia. 

All  three  problems  were  fully  and  exhaustively  discussed  at 
Genoa,  both  in  public  and  in  private.  The  results  were  strangely 
unequal.  Russia  practically  agreed  to  the  proposal  of  Western 
Europe  in  regard  to  her  foreign  debts — war  and  pre-war.  That 
proposal — the  proposal  of  Cannes^ — was  that  Europe  should 
recognise  Russia,  if  Russia  recognised  her  debts  to  Europe.  It 
was  not  difficult  for  Russia  to  fall  in  with  the  approved  European 
attitude  towards  such  debts — which  is,  to  “recognise”  them 
without  even  paying  the  interest,  much  less  repaying  the  capital. 
France  had  a  vague  feeling  that  she  had  gained  nothing  by  this 
suspiciously  easy  assent  of  Russia  to  the  Cannes  proposal.  Nor 
had  she. 

So  the  real  crisis  came,  as  we  all  know,  over  private  property 
and  credits.  On  private  property  France  and  Russia  stood  as 
far  apart  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning — perhaps  farther, 
because  France  stood  aloof  from  the  British  Memorandum  and 
sided  with  Belgium  in  repudiating  even  compensation  and 

(l)  See  White  Paper,  “Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Supreme  Council  at 
Cannes,  January,  1922,  as  the  Basis  of  the  Genoa  Conference,”  Cd.  1621 : 1922. 
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claiming  the  original  properties  of  her  nationals.  Eussia,  too, 
made  it  more  difi&cult  by  refusing,  in  her  famous  Eevolutionary 
Memorandum  of  May  11th,  to  agree  even  to  the  British  proposals 
on  private  property,  and  by  appearing  to  go  back  from  her 
attitude  on  foreign  debts.  Her  demand  for  generous  credits  to 
a  country  that  refuses  to  acknowledge  debts — the  frank  statement 
of  the  revolutionary  view  that  the  fact  of  a  successful  revolution 
justified  a  policy  of  the  “  clean  slate  ” — and  the  request  that 
Europe  should  trust  the  Kevolution  in  the  future  while  she  was 
in  the  act  of  razing  the  tablets  of  the  past — all  this  proved  too 
much  for  the  appetite  of  Western  Europe.  France  put  wax  in 
her  ears  while  Russia  sang  the  “  Marseillaise”  on  her  lonely 
rock.  The  attitude  of  the  French  delegates  towards  the  Russian 
reminiscences  of  the  French  Revolution  were  not  unlike  those  of 
an  elderly  spinster  who  is  reminded  of  her  stormy  past.^ 

Happily,  at  the  very  close  of  the  Russians’  vehement  and 
defiant  Memorandum,  breathing  the  fierce  spirit  of  Moscow  at 
her  bitterest,  some  more  prudent  spirit  appended  a  postscript, 
proposing  another  meeting.  That  postscript,  as  so  often,  proved 
the  most  important  paragraph  in  the  letter.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
took  it  up  with  characteristic  agility  :  the  tired  delegates  were 
glad  to  get  quit  of  Genoa  :  The  Hague  seemed  very  far  off,  and 
time  brings  odd  changes :  Peace  in  the  meanwhile  was  secured 
by  a  six  months’  Pact,  which  was  perhaps  the  most  notable 
product  of  the  whole  proceedings  :  and  so  from  Genoa  to  The 
Hague. 

«  •  •  *  * 

The  issue  between  Great  Britain  and  France  over  Eussia  has 
one  remarkable  historical  parallel.  In  1796,  after  three  years  of 
futile  war  with  revolutionary  France — a  war  that  resembled  very 
closely  the  wars  of  the  last  two  years  against  revolutionary 
Russia,  for  could  there  be  a  closer  resemblance  than  Denikin 
in  the  Crimea  to  the  Duke  of  York  on  Walcheren? — William  Pitt 
the  younger  wanted  to  make  peace  with  the  French  Directory, 
which  was  gradually  sloughing  off  Jacobinism,  as  Lenin  is  now 

(1)  Xote  the  followinp:  passage  in  the  Russian  Memorandum: — "The 
French  Convention,  of  which  France  declares  herself  to  be  the  legitimate 
successor,  proclaimed  on  the  22nd  December,  1792,  that  ‘  the  sovereignty 
of  peoples  is  not  bound  by  the  treaties  of  tyrants.*  Ir  accordance  with 
this  declaration,  revolutionary  France  not  only  tore  up  the  political  treaties 
of  the  former  regime  with  foreign  countries,  but  also  repudiated  her  national 
debt.  She  consented  to  pay  only  one-third  of  that  debt,  and  that  from  motives 
of  political  expedience.  This  was  the  ‘  tiers  consolide,’  the  interest  on  which 
did  not  begin  to  be  regularly  paid  until  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth 
century.”  (Reply  of  the  Russian  Delegation  to  the  Memorandum  sent  on  May 
3rd,  1922.)  See  Blue  Book,  “  Papers  relating  to  International  Economic  Con¬ 
ference,  Genoa,  April-May,  1922.”  Cd.  1667  Price  2s.  net.  Pages  42  and  43. 
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trying  to  slough  off  Bolshevism.  He  was  opposed  by  a  great 
and  stormy  genius,  Edmund  Burke.  That  terrible  man,  the 
fanatical  defender  of  the  old  order,  had  held  back  his  thunder¬ 
bolts  since  his  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution  had  sent  old 
Europe  into  war  against  Robespierre  and  Danton.  But  now  in 
1796  he  wrote  another  tremendous  indictment  of  the  French 
spirit — his  famous  letters  against  a  Peace  with  the  Regicide 
Directory  of  France.  Those  letters  proved  too  powerful  for  Pitt. 
They  threw  him  and  Europe  reluctantly  back  into  a  war  which 
was  to  last,  on  and  off,  for  another  twenty  years. 

The  issue  between  Pitt  and  Burke  is  now  repeated  in  the 
struggle  between  Lloyd  George  and  Poincare — between  Britain 
and  France.  The  spokesmen  are  very  different  men.  It  is  now 
an  issue  between  nations ;  but  the  arguments  are  the  same.  “  We 
are  at  war  with  an  armed  doctrine !  ”  cried  Burke,  and  France, 
the  sobered  child  of  Revolution,  echoes  the  same  cry  to-day. 

It  might  be  worth  the  while  of  those  sincere  men  who,  in 
England,  share  the  views  of  M.  Poincar4,  to  reflect  on  what  was 
the  final  issue  of  the  twenty  years  of  war  which  Burke  forced 
upon  Europe.  When,  in  1815,  that  long  struggle  came  to  a  close 
at  Waterloo,  the  military  victory  brought  us  no  triumph  of  ideas. 
The  French  Revolution  won.  In  1814,  as  we  all  know — as 
Erckmann  and  Chatrian  have  depicted  in  that  wonderful  novel 
The  Conscript — Louis  XVIII  signalised  the  flight  of  Napoleon  by 
bringing  back  the  emigres  in  their  powder  and  pig-tails,  and 
trying  to  take  back  the  land  from  the  peasant.  The  reply  of 
the  peasants  was  to  bring  back  Napoleon  from  Elba.  Even  when 
Napoleon  was  driven  out  for  the  second  time  and  Elba  became 
St.  Helena,  Louis  XVIII  made  no  second  attempt  to  upset  the 
Revolution.  The  peasants  were  left  on  their  land ;  and  modern 
France — the  France  which  wrestles  so  furiously  with  revolutionary 
Russia  to-day — is  built  up  on  that  victory  of  the  Revolution. 
The  very  peasant  proprietors  who  are  now  so  relentless  to  Russia 
owe  their  own  existence  to  the  Jacqueries  of  1789-90,  and  even  the 
Code  Napoleon,  which  is  the  backbone  of  the  modem  French 
views  of  property,  is  itself  the  child  of  that  revolutionary  soldier, 
the  friend  of  Robespieme,  who  swept  the  flame  of  revolution  across 
feudal  Europe.  By  fighting  the  Revolution,  as  all  historians 
now  so  clearly  see,  we  only  extended  and  solidified  its  victories. 

These  questions  of  property  between  nations  after  revolutions 
are,  after  all,  not  quite  so  simple  as  the  French  Middle  Class — 
those  conservative  heirs  of  revolt — would  have  us  imagine. 
Belgium  has  not  said  the  last  word.  The  Russian  reply  of 
May  11th  is  full  of  electric  shocks  for  quiet  minds.  Terrible, 
almost  unforgiveable,  things  have  happened  in  Russia.  Russia  is 
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expiating  these  crimes  in  famine  and  death.  “  ‘  Vengeance  is 
mine,’  saith  the  Lord.”  But  terrible  things  also  happened  in 
France — the  Noyades  of  the  Loire,  the  butcheries  of  Lyons,  the 
September  massacres  of  the  prisons.  The  revolutionary  wars  of 
1793-1815 — in  which  over  a  million  Europeans  perished — brought 
no  real  punishment  for  those  horrors.  Time  alone  can  bring 
amnesty  and  healing  for  the  crimes  of  nations. 

It  is  not  so  certain  that  the  British  attitude  towards  Russia, 
although  it  seems  so  shocking  to  France  and  America,  may  not 
prove  the  soundest.  Great  Britain,  unlike  France  and  America, 
has  passed  through  no  upheaval  so  devastating  as  the  revolution 
which  has  swept  over  Russia.  We  can  claim  a  certain  kind  of 
impartiality  and  detachment  towards  revolutions.  Our  own 
revolutions  have  been  mild  affairs — constitutional  rather  than 
social  :  wars  rather  than  earthquakes.  We  have  no  past  of  such 
a  seismic  character  as  to  make  us  such  heated  partisans  of  the 
beaten  track  and  the  orderly  life.  Like  kindly  uncles,  we  can 
take  a  more  temperate  view  of  the  nations  that  sow  their  wild  oats. 
W'e  can  still  keep  the  fatted  calf  to  be  killed  for  the  returning 
prodigal.  For,  after  all,  when  Russia  agreed  to  come  to  Genoa 
and  The  Hague,  was  the  suirender  all  on  our  side?  Were  not 
her  leaders  taking  great  risks?  Did  it  not  show  very  clearly 
that  they  were  inclined  to  turn  away  from  the  diet  of  Bolshevist 
husks?  And  is  it  not  possible  that  this  is  gradually  becoming 
the  attitude  of  the  whole  Russian  nation  ? 

Is  it  then  altogether  wise  to  drive  back  the  prodigal  to  his 
husks?  Is  it  not  possible  that  he  may  return  again,  next  time 
with  weapons  in  his  hands  and  friends  at  his  back  and  raid  his 
unforgiving  father’s  house? 

«  «  «  «  « 

But  at  any  rate  Russia  is  allowed  to  come  to  The  Hague. 
Yet  Germany  is  excluded.  Why  is  that?  . 

This  exclusion  is  to  be  taken,  I  suppose,  as  a  punishment  to 
Germany  for  precipitating  her  Treaty  with  Russia — the  Russo- 
German  Treaty  of  Rapallo.  Or  possibly  it  is  a  concession  to 
France.  “  One  prodigal  son,  perhaps,”  France  may  say;  ”  But 
two !  Certainly  not  at  once  1  ” 

But  is  it  so  certain  that  Europe  gains  by  this  exclusion  of 
Germany  ?  That  all  the  loss  is  on  the  side  of  Germany  ? 

Germany  surely  gains  a  certain  freedom.  Being  absent  from  The 
Hague,  she  is  not  bound  by  any  of  the  decisions.  Being  detached 
from  all  these  discussions  with  Russia,  she  is  not  involved  in  their 
entanglements.  Being  released  from  enforcing  any  decisions,  she 
can  claim  with  Russia  a  certain  privileged  position — the  position 
of  the  friend  in  need.  ”  CodUn’s  the  friend,  not  Short !  ”  proved  a 
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very  efficacious  line  of  appeal  with  the  Showman  in  The  Old 
Curiosity  Shop — and  Germany  can  play  the  Showman  as  well 
as  any  other  nation  when  she  is  put  to  it. 

“  Short’s  very  well,  I’ve  no  quarrel  with  Short ;  he  means  kind, 

I  dare  say  :  but  Codlin  has  the  feelings  for  my  money,  though  he 
mayn’t  look  it.” 

Germany,  indeed,  through  her  very  aloofness,  obtains  the  power 
of  trading  with  Russia  while  the  other  nations  are  holding  off. 

”  First  come,  first  served.”  In  a  very  vivid  description  given  to 
me  by  an  American  just  returned  from  Moscow,  perhaps  the  most 
notable  impression  was  the  prompt  appearance  of  cheap  German 
goods  in  the  re-opened  shop  windows  of  that  city. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  we  have  not  quite  realised,  in  the  midst  of 
our  very  proper  shaking  of  heads,  the  immense  advantages  given 
to  Russia  and  Germany  by  this  Rapallo  Treaty.^  It  is  the  first 
real  step  towards  the  new  German  policy  of  the  ”  Liquidation  of 
the  War.”  Germany  and  Russia  for  the  first  time  have  cried 
“Quits!”  Brest-Litovsk  and  Versailles  are  both  put  behind 
them.  It  is  the  working  model  of  President  Wilson’s  1916  ideal 
— “  Peace  without  victory.” 

There  is  a  complete  mutual  cancellation  of  debts  and  war 
obligations  between  Russia  and  Germany.  Reparations  are  sunk 
in  the  deep  sea  of  oblivion.  Past  debts  are  all  wiped  out.  It  is 
like  that  great  clearance  of  barbed  wire — those  immense  forests 
of  barbed  wire — that  one  sees  going  on  in  the  devastated  regions 
of  France.  The  ground  is  swept  clean  and  made  ready — for  new 
cultivation.  The  past  being  thus  purged — the  floor  swept — all 
this  weary  controversy  about  rights  of  property  goes.  Germany 
resumes  her  trade  and  leaves  her  traders  to  collect  their  own 
debts — at  their  own  risks.  There  is  an  immense  hopefulness 
about  this  Treaty — a  mutual  trust  of  two  revolutionary  nations  : 
the  sort  of  mutual  confidence  that  comes  from  common 
experiences  and  common  despairs.  Do  not  let  us  underrate 
its  importance,  or  just  mark  it  and  pass  on.  For  it  is  to  this 
model  that  we  all  may  come  before  we  finally  achieve  peace  and 
rest  in  Europe.  We  may  all  have  to  “  Liquidate  the  War.” 

Do  not  let  us  play  the  ostrich,  or  conceal  from  ourselves  the 
fact  that  Germany  and  Russia  have  attained  a  new  freedom  and 
ease  in  their  commercial  and  political  relationships  by  clearing  ' 
away  all  the  debris  of  the  past.  France  clings  obstinately  to 
her  claims — but  obtains  nothing.  Britain,  in  her  loyal  anxiety 
to  march  with  France,  is  paralysed  in  her  trade  with  both  Russia 
and  Germany.  Meanwhile,  Germany  herself  has  freed  herself. 

(1)  Pages  61-2,  “Papers  relating  to  International  Economic  Conference, 
Genoa,  April-May,  1922.” 
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She  stands  away  from  the  coils  of  Laocoon.  She  aiCted  at  Genoa 
roughly  and  rudely,  with  a  touch  of  her  old  gaucherie.  But  she 
cut  herself  loose. 

The  paradox  is  that  while  we  are  all  groping  with  formulas 
Germany  has  reached  her  aim.  She  alone  has  recovered  her 
freedom  in  the  East  of  Europe.  That  is  the  vital  fact  that 
dominates  The  Hague.  Germany  can  afford  to  be  absent,  for  she 
has  settled  her  affairs  with  Russia. 

The  appeal  of  the  Rapallo  Treaty  is  this — that  it  is  a  stride 
towards  peace.  It  is  also  the  appeal  of  Genoa  and  of  The  Hague. 

The  masses  of  Europe  are  going  to  apply  to  all  conferences 
and  treaties  the  same  “  acid  test.”  How  far  do  they  lead  us  on 
the  road  to  peace? 

Not  a  sectional  peace,  which  will  bring  back  the  old  groupings 
which  directly  led  to  the  Great  War,  but  a  comprehensive  peace — 
a  sohd  and  permanent  peace — a  peace  on  which  to  trade  and 
to  live. 

*  ♦  *  * 

For  the  situation  in  Europe  to-day  (June,  1922)  bears  an 
extraordinary  resemblance  to  that  in  the  United  States  in  1868, 
three  years  after  the  close  of  the  great  Civil  War  between  the 
North  and  the  South  (1865).  The  murder  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
on  April  15th  of  that  year  had  handed  over  the  war  settlement 
to  the  extreme  war  men  of  the  North,  and  the  result  had  been 
that  for  three  years  the  North  had  steadily  and  remorselessly 
trampled  on  the  South.  The  Southern  Senators  had  been  ex¬ 
cluded  from  Congress,  and  carpet-baggers  had  invaded  the 
Southern  States.  An  army  of  black  men  had  been  quartered  on 
the  Southern  States — as  now  on  the  Rhine.  Johnson,  the  Vice- 
President,  who  had  succeeded  Lincoln  in  the  Presidency,  had 
pursued  a  milder  policy  and  had  been  defeated  and  impeached — 
almost  like  'M.  Briand  in  France  to-day.  Throughout  the 
Southern  States  society  had  been  turned  topsy-turvy,  and  there 
are  still,  in  the  mountains  south  of  Washington,  big  white  com¬ 
munities  that  were  driven  there  by  their  emancipated  slaves 
during  those  years  of  turmoil. 

Then,  on  May  20th,  1868,  came  a  great  event.  General  Grant 
was  adopted  at  Chicago  by  the  Republican  Convention  as  candi¬ 
date  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States.  General  Grant 
was — really — the  man  who  had  “  won  the  war.”  He  had  proved 
himself  the  greatest  soldier  of  the  North.  Throughout  three 
years  of  bitter  conflict  he  had  asserted  his  utter  resolution  for 
complete  victory.  He  had  brought  General  Lee  and  the  Armies 
of  the  South  to  complete  and  final  surrender  at  Appomattox.  It 
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was  this  soldier — this  man  of  blood — who  was  to  utter  the  first 
definite  word  of  healing.  For  he  accepted  the  offer  of  the  candi¬ 
dature  in  a  brief  letter  which  closed  with  the  memorable  words  : 
"  Let  us  have  “peace  ” 

If  you  drive  to-day  along  the  shores  of  the  great  Hudson  Eiver 
and  visit  the  mighty  mausoleum  which  America  has  erected  over 
the  tomb  of  General  Grant,  you  will  find  those  words  engraved 
in  letters  of  gold  over  the  gateway  of  his  tomb.  There  is  the 
significant  fact — that  this  man  of  war  lives  not  by  that  word  of 
peace  :  that  the  victory  he  achieved  by  that  magic  call  has  proved 
more  renowned  than  any  victory  he  achieved  on  the  fields  of 
battle. 

Now,  the  real  significance  of  Genoa  and  The  Hague  is  that 
from  those  towns  the  same  call  comes  to  Europe  to-day,  above 
all  the  hubbub  and  confusion  of  our  party  politics  and  our  class 
strifes — “  Let  us  have  peace.” 

Perhaps  the  full  need  for  that  cry  is  only  realised  completely 
by  those  who  have  recently  travelled  across  Europe.  I  visited 
Europe  this  year  after  two  years  of  home-staying,  and  it  is  my 
very  definite  impression  that  in  the  two  years’  interval  between 
those  visits  Europe  has  slid  very  much  farther  down  the  hill. 
‘  ‘  Europe  is  still  disintegrating  ’  ’  is  the  judgment  of  that  very 
acute  American  observer,  Mr.  Frank  Simmonds.  He  is  right : 
and  the  process  is  inclined  to  become  more  rapid. 

Take  France.  English  residents  in  Paris  told  me  that  life  has 
become  much  harder  and  dearer  during  the  last  two  years.  There 
is  every  outward  sign  of  that  falling  off.  The  coinage  is  still 
further  depreciated.  The  silver  franc  has  given  place  to  a  mongrel 
of  brass  and  nickel  :  paper  stamps  in  little  packets  still  hold  the 
place  of  copper.  Everywhere  there  are  signs  of  shabbiness. 
Buildings  go  unrepaired.  Even  the  Parisians,  the  best-dressed 
people  in  Europe,  are  going  dowdy  and  shabby.  Such  is 
Paris  in  1922.  It  bears  every  sign  of  a  civilisation  that  is 
gradually  slipping  downhill. 

The  change  is  reflected  in  the  temper  of  the  people.  In  1920  I 
found  Paris  very  friendly  to  English  visitors.  The  people  were 
cordial,  the  Press  polite.  Ministers  most  courteous.  In  1922  I 
found  the  people  irritable,  the  Press  angry  and  rude.  Ministers 
chilly.  Something  seemed  to  have  happened  between  my  two 
visits — some  definite  change  of  opinion  :  some  conclusion  seemed 
to  have  been  registered  and  recorded  on  the  tablets  of  the  nation’s 
brain. 

What  is  that  conclusion?  Let  me  try  to  sum  it  up  as  I 
gathered  it  from  multitudinous  articles  in  the  very  brilliant  and 
outspoken  Press  of  Paris  : — 
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Great  Dritain  heis  always  followed  the  same  course  in  foreign  affairs, 
and  she  is  following  it  now.  She  has  always  opposed  and  defeated  the 
Power  that  stood  in  her  way.  Germany  stood  in  her  way  in  1914.  France 
stands  in  her  way  now.  The  hostility  she  showed  to  Germany  has  now 
been  transferred  to  France. 

The  Kaiser  took  the  place  of  Napoleon.  Now  Poincare  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  Kaiser.  That  is  all. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  great  island  people  of  Great  Britain,  who 
follow  foreign  affairs  so  spasmodically,  and  think  so  little  con¬ 
secutively  of  any  country  except  their  own,  to  believe  that  this 
argument  can  really  carry  weight.  But  the  French  are  as  steeped 
in  history  as  we  are  innocent  of  that  muse.  We  despise  ideas. 
They  are  enslaved  by  them.  This  idea  has  now  seized  upon 
France. 

Another  idea  follows.  It  is  that  France  must  remain  armed — 
not  necessarily  against  Germany  :  but  possibly  against  England. 
That  idea,  which  flashed  out  at  Washington  over  the  submarine 
controversy,  has  now  taken  a  strong  hold  over  the  French  mind. 

There,  again,  it  seems  incredible  to  us.  But,  once  more,  the 
French  are  a  logical  nation — and  we  are  not.  They  have  the 
courage  of  their  ideas.  They  look  ahead.  We  live  from  hand 
to  mouth. 

Our  cold  indifference  only  carries  to  them  the  deeper  conviction 
that  they  are  right.  For  in  Europe  we — poor  simple  people ! — 
are  supposed  to  be  very  subtle  and  cunning  ! 

Such  is  the  view  of  France. 

There  England  lies,  in  the  chilly  mists  of  the  North  Sea — aloof 
from  the  distresses  of  Europe — brooding  only  over  her  lost  trade — 
still  a  “nation  of  shopkeepers” — cold  to  “honour”  and 
“  glory  ” — as  ready  to  forgive  Germany  as  she  was  to  quarrel  with 
her  yesterday — as  ready  to  fight  France  to-morrow  as  she  was  to 
support  her  in  1914  ! 

The  worst  of  all  this  is  its  effect  upon  conduct  and  policy.  We 
see  it  reflected  at  The  Hague.  It  is  reflected  daily  in  diplo¬ 
macy  ;  it  is  mirrored  in  the  distresses  of  Europe  to-day  and  even 
in  the  numbers  of  our  British  unemployed. 

While  crossing  France  I  met  and  conversed  with  a  good  many 
English  travellers  and  merchants — those  adventurous  and 
romantic  human  beings  who  pass  from  nation  to  nation  in  quest 
for  trade.  There  was  one  very  observant  man  who  had  recently 
crossed  the  occupied  districts  on  the  Rhine  and  had  returned  from 
a  visit  to  Marseilles.  He  told  me  that  trade  was  practically 
impossible.  The  Frenchmen  were  waiting  for  Reparations,  and 
the  Germans  were  waiting  to  resist  Reparations.  He  gave  a  vivid 
and  terrible  description  of  the  fury  being  created  in  the  occupied 
areas  of  Germany  by  the  French  use  of  black  troops,  and  he 
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prophesied  that,  in  the  end,  the  use  of  Senegalese  and  Moroccans 
would  alone  in  itself  lead  to  a  second  great  European  war.  He 
was  a  shrewd  man  of  business,  who  had  no  concern  with  politics. 
But,  in  his  view,  Europe  was  affected  with  madness,  and  would 
go  the  way  of  all  past  civilisations  that  had  lost  their  balance, 
“  Unless  there  is  a  change,”  he  said,  “  Europe  is  done  for  !  ” 

*  «  «  *  « 

Let  us,  then,  pass  to  Germany.  In  regard  to  that  country 
English  opinion  is  hopelessly  confused  by  conflicting  accounts 
of  life  across  the  Ehine.  ”  Shamming  death,”  ”  Crashing  to 
ruin  ” — such  are  the  various  judgments.  ”  Rolling  in  luxury,” 
“Dying  of  starvation”  we  read  side  by  side  on  the  same  day. 
Germany  is  still  the  hunting  ground  of  Propaganda  :  and  until 
that  bastard  child  of  war  perishes,  we  shall  hear  no  truth. 

The  public  may  well  be  perplexed,  for  travellers  themselves 
become  puzzled.  The  hotels  are  crowded  with  rich  visitors,  but 
on  inquiry  you  will  discover  that  most  of  them  come  from 
Scandinavia  or  Holland.  There  is  an  amazing  invasion  of 
Germany  by  wealthy  neutrals.  They  live  on  the  exchange. 
They  are  the  parasites  who  feed  on  decay.  The  watering  places 
along  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea,' once  the  favoured  resorts  of 
Berlin,  have  now  been  annexed  by  a  host  of  invaders  from  Norway 
and  Sweden.  To  the  Berliners  the  prices  are  impossible  :  to  the 
neutrals  they  are  just  Paradise. 

To  realise  the  present  life  of  Germany,  you  must  stay  in 
German  homes.  The  hotels  of  Berlin  tell  you  nothing  about  it, 
any  more  than  the  Cecil  or  the  Savoy  tell  you  anything  about 
London.  But  stay  in  the  homes,  and  you  will  make  some 
strange  discoveries.  You  will  find  that  there  are  German  judges 
whose  families  enjoy  meat  only  once  a  week,  merchants  who 
cannot  buy  milk  for  their  children,  old  people  who  are  gradually 
perishing  from  slow  starvation.  It  is  the  same  story  as  every- 
"  where  in  Europe — the  slow  extinction  of  that  old  Middle  Class 
which  gave  us  the  civilisation  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Their 
end  is  a  strange  one — they  are  strangling  one  another.  Pass  from 
France  to  Germany,  and  you  will  discover  that  it  is  the  hatred 
of  the  French  bourgeois  which  is  destroying  the  bourgeois  of 
Germany,  and  it  is  the  quarrel  of  both  which  perhaps,  in  the 
end,  will  destroy  the  Middle  Class  of  England.  Race-hatred, 
extreme  nationalism — so  history  may  perhaps  say — worked  the 
downfall  of  that  civilisation. 

Perhaps  the  gravest  warning  of  all  comes  from  Austria.  For 
three  years  past  we  have  had  signals  of  distress  from  that  unhappy 
land,  telling  us  that  unless  help  came  she  would  surely  perish. 
We  listened  in  our  leisurely  way,  and  took  our  time  to  think  it 
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over.  The  nations  chaffered  and  bargained,  each  one  anxious 
that  the  other  should  help,  until  at  last  we  British,  in  our  bluff 
way,  took  the  lead.  Last  Spring  we  gave  Austria  a  credit  of  over 
£2,000,000,  and  the  other  nations  then  followed  our  example. 
The  hens  on  Austria  have  been  removed,  and  the  gag  has  been 
taken  from  the  mouth  of  the  dying  patient. 

But  it  has  proved  too  late.  Although  Austria  has  faithfully 
responded  by  taking  off  her  subsidies  and  regulating  her  finance, 
yet  during  the  last  month  the  exchange  has  plunged  down  to 
incredible  depths,  and  international  trade  has  become  almost  as 
impossible  with  Austria  as  it  is  with  Russia.  We  look  on  amazed. 
But  is  there’ anything  to  justify  our  surprise?  It  is  with  nations 
as  with  drowning  men.  Assistance  to  be  of  any  use  must  come 
in  time.  We  might  have  saved  Austria  two  years  ago.  But  now 
we  rub  and  rub  in  vain.  The  body  remains  cold  and  clammy. 
Austria,  like  Russia,  has  passed  beyond  the  reach  of  aid.  There 
is  a  grave  enough  warning  for  those  who  dispute  the  necessity  of 

a  new  policy.  For  may  it  not  soon  be  the  same  with  Germany? 

«  »  •  «  » 

Such  is  Europe  to-day — slipping  down  hill.  If  the  process 
goes  on  the  end  is  sure.  As  Russia  is  in  1922,  so  shall  we  all  be  in 
1932 — or  sooner. 

There — in  that  possibility — lies  the  whole  and  sufficient 
justification  for  Genoa — and  for  The  Hague.  We  are  perishing, 
and  there  is  our  life-line.  We  are  dying  of  division,  and  there  is 
our  one  chance  of  union. 

It  is  a  dim  chance  :  but  where  is  there  any  other?  Why  try 
to  blow  out  the  light  merely  because  it  is  feeble?  As  Mr. 
Gladstone  once  said  of  his  own  mind  :  “  It  may  be  only  a  farthing 
dip,  but  it  is  all  I  have  got !  ” 

General  Grant  was  a  great  soldier;  and  a  great  soldier — the 
greatest  type  of  soldier — is  the  best  friend  of  peace.  He  saw  in 
1868  that  America  was  perishing  of  the  unchecked  after-results 
of  war.  He  saw  that  if  those  after-results  went  on  corroding 
and  corrupting,  there  was  no  future  for  the  United  States.  He 
saw  that  the  body  politic,  after  the  fitful  fever  of  war,  cried  for 
rest.  So  he  uttered  those  words,  so  simple  and  yet  so  great  : 
"  Let  us  have  peace.*’ 

Who  will  utter  the  same  words  to-day? 


Harold  Spender. 
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It  is  difficult  to  understand  exactly  where  and  when  the  idea 
arose  that  Toryism  is  the  origin  of  aggressive  foreign  policy  and 
of  military  adventure  abroad,  and  that  Whiggism,  Liberalism 
and  Radicalism  stand  for  internal  social  reform  and  a  general 
belief  in  non-aggression  in  matters  outside  the  United  Kingdom, 
But  that  this  belief  is  generally  accepted  by  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  both  parties  is  an  indisputable  fact.  Vague 
recollections  of  the  American  War  of  Independence,  the  defeat 
of  Napoleon  by  Pitt  and  his  successors  in  defiance  of  the  efforts 
of  Fox,  the  idea  that  Disraeli  stood  for  a  “  spirited  foreign 
policy,”  and  that  Gladstone  opposed  him,  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
South  African  War,  are  the  basis  of  this  opinion.  Unfortunately 
the  whole  conception  is  historically  untrue.  Someone  observed 
that  the  worst  of  politics  is,  that  the  more  you  know  of  the  inside, 
the  less  it  looks  like  the  outside,  and  the  teat  of  history  is  just 
as  fatal  to  current  notions  as  a  knowledge  of  the  secrets  of 
Cabinets.  Neither  party  has  any  monopoly  of  the  doctrine  of 
expansion,  or  non-aggression — but  on  the  whole  the  Tories  have 
been,  if  not  the  Little  Englanders,  at  least  the  peacemakers  of 
history,  and  their  opponents,  if  not  the  expansionists,  at  least 
the  war-makers  and  the  crusaders  in  Europe. 

A  mere  recital  of  the  facts  must  suffice  for  the  proof  of  this 
contention.  Toryism  came  into  existence  as  an  organised  and 
recognisable  political  force  with  the  Restoration  of  1660.  At 
the  same  time  the  remnants  of  the  Cromwellians,  calling  them¬ 
selves  the  Country  Party,  became  the  forbears  of  the  Whigs 
and  finally  of  the  Radicals.  To  the  great  Tory  majorities  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  II,  the  policies  of  the  Protector  were  naturally 
anathema — and  this  detestation  was  extended  to  Cromwell’s 
vigorous  action  in  Europe.  Macaulay  has  sung  a  paean  of  eloquent 
praise  over  the  dread  or  hope  which  the  Regicide  Dictator,  with 
his  highly  trained  professional  infantry,  inspired  in  every  foreign 
capital,  as  the  champion  of  the  Protestant  cause.  It  followed 
that  the  Tory  of  the  Restoration  turned  violently  in  the  opposite 
direction.  He  found  his  English  homeland  ruined  by  the  Civil 
Wars,  and  asked  for  nothing  but  quiet  and  a  peaceful  opportunity 
to  make  the  damage  good.  He  loathed  foreign  wars  for 
Protestant  causes,  with  which  he  had  little  sympathy.  When 
it  came  to  the  point  of  action,  he  objected  forcibly  and  entirely 
to  the  existence  of  any  such  skilled  standing  army  as  the 
Cromwellian  Redcoats  had  been,, which  alone  could  make  a  British 
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expeditionary  force  formidable  to  Europe.  His  ideal  was  a  local 
militia  under  the  control  of  the  local  gentry,  which  would  resist 
tyranny  at  home  without  being  a  menace  abroad,  and  a  fleet 
strong  enough  to  repel  a  foreign  invader.  The  restored  Cavalier 
was  an  inveterate  Little  Englander.  He  disliked  equally  the 
pro-French  policy  of  Charles  II,  which  would  make  him  fight 
against  the  Dutch,  because  his  King  had  been  bribed,  and  the 
zeal  of  his  Whig  opponents  to  fight  for  the  Stadtholder  against 
Louis  XIV,  because  the  first  was  a  Protestant  and  the  second 
a  Catholic.  Danby,  afterwards  Duke  of  Leeds,  and,  if  we  except 
Clarendon,  the  first  Tory  Premier,  expressed  the  opinion  of  his 
party  when  on  a  great  public  occasion  he  “  not  very  decorously 
filled  his  glass,  and  drank  to  the  confusion  of  the  French.” 
Toryism,  in  a  word,  only  asked  to  be  left  in  peace  to  cultivate 
its  own  insular  garden.  It  would  never  stir  against  France, 
except  in  direct  response  to  some  peculiarly  insolent  challenge 
from  Louis  which  made  him  appear  a  public  menace  to  European 
and  British  liberty  alike.  And  this  has  always  been  the  classic 
tradition  of  Toryism — to  fight  not  for  ideas,  but  for  security, 
and  then  to  fight  to  the  death  until  the  menace  is  removed. 

The  Whigs,  on  the  contrary,  drawing  their  inspiration  from 
Cromwell,  and  transmitting  their  devotion  to  William  III,  held 
totally  different  views.  They  were  all  for  a  Protestant  campaign 
against  Catholicism  and  absolute  monarchy.  In  consequence, 
the  whole  story  of  the  wars  of  William  III  and  of  Marlborough 
is  that  of  a  struggle  between  Whigs  delighting  in  war  and  Tories 
intensely  reluctant  to  abandon  the  paths  of  peace.  Whenever 
Louis  XIV  is  sufficiently  aggressive  against  the  safety  or  honour 
of  England  the  Tory  party  is  jerked  forward  like  a  pig  on  a  nose 
ring  to  help  line  the  trenches  of  Flanders.  The  moment  the 
menace  is  relaxed  it  swings  back  to  its  natural  desire  for  a  reason¬ 
able  agreement.  It  will  not  tolerate  Louis  as  the  Dictator  of 
Europe,  but  it  recoils  from  the  blood  baths  of  Oudenarde  and 
Malplaquet.  Marlborough,  therefore,  beginning  as  a  Tory,  ends 
up  as  a  Whig  simply  because  he  can  get  no  consistent  support 
for  his  milifary  measures  from  any  other  source. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  brilliant  but  exhausting  campaigns 
England  swung  definitely  to  peace — because  it  was  perfectly 
clear  that  France  had  been  fought  to  a  standstill.  It  turned  to 
St.  John  and  Harley,  the  Tory  leaders,  as  the  natural  and 
traditional  exemplars  of  the  policy  of  a  Tory  peace.  These 
statesmen  had  other  objects  of  an  ultimate  nature  connected  with 
the  Succession  to  serve,  beyond  those  of  the  pacification  of 
Europe.  But  no  one  thought  it  odd  that  they  should  be  the 
peacemakers,  and  that  their  opponents  should  be  the  advocates 
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of  a  continuance  of  hostilities.  They  stood  by  the  old  Tory  faith 
that  England  should  never  fight  in  Europe  except  in  defence  of 
its  own  existence. 

From  the  fall  of  the  Tories  in  1714  to  the  accession  of  George 
III  in  1760,  the  Government  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Whigs.  Walpole,  in  effect,  adopted  the  Tory  policy  abroad 
quieta  non  movere.  He  had  secured  his  dynasty,  and  the 
tories  agreed  with  his  foreign  policy.  Chatham,  how'ever, 
brings  a  new  and  somewhat  disturbing  factor  into  the  problem. 
In  creating  the  first  definite  conception  of  the  British  Empire  as 
we  understand  it  to-day  he  was  also  partially  guided,  even 
though  working  within  the  Whig  party,  by  the  Tory  conceptions 
of  Bohngbroke.  His  campaigns  in  India  and  America  cannot, 
therefore,  strictly  be  classed  as  the  achievements  of  either  party. 
The  conqueror  certainly  educated  Toryism  into  an  idea  that  an 
Imperial  war  was  not  precisely  the  same  as  a  European  one. 
Therefore,  as  the  Tories  creep  back  to  influence  very  slowly,  and 
by  a  process  so  gradual  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible,  during 
the  first  part  of  the  reign  of  George  III,  they  find  themselves 
imbued  with  a  new  notion — that  a  part  of  the  British  Empire 
overseas  is  also  a  part  of  England.  They  become  seized  of  the 
idea  that  a  war  for  extension  and  preservation  of  the  Empire 
is  not  exactly  pari  passu  with  a  campaign  on  the  Continent  to 
preserve  the  Protestant  faith  or  the  liberties  of  certain  peoples 
in  Europe.  Chatham  thus  made  the  first  breach  in  the 
Tory  insular  position.  But  even  the  extent  of  this  inno¬ 
vation  might  be  exaggerated,  since  Toryism  from  the  very 
earliest  days  had  been  favourable  to  Colonial  expansion 
and  to  a  strong  Navy,  as  opposed  to  European  wars  and  to  a 
large  regular  Army.  When,  therefore,  the  War  of  American 
Independence,  although  it  was  made  by  the  Whig  courtiers  and 
Ministers  of  George  III,  broke  out,  the  Tories  supported  the 
Crown  in  the  attempt  to  put  down  the  rebellion.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Chatham  thundered  on  the  other  side.  He  had  taught  the 
Tories  to  regard  Canada  and  America  as  integral  parts  of  the 
possessions  of  the  common  Crown.  As  a  matter  of'  fact,  both 
parties  were  agreed  in  treating  the  American  rebellion  as  a  form 
of  civil  war.  Commissioned  officers  in  the  Imperial  Army  were 
not  compelled  to  serve  against  the  Americans  if  they  objected  on 
conscientious  grounds.  This  formed  the  precedent  for  a  similar 
latitude  of  choice  given  by  General  Seely  as  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  in  1914  for  regular  officers  asked  to  serve  against  Ulster. 
This  being  the  view  of  both  parties,  it  was  not  unreasonable 
that  the  Tories  should  apply  the  doctrines  inherited  from  the 
Civil  War  of  Charles  I.  to  the  new  Empire.  The  sin  of  rebellion 
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was  witchcraft,  and  whoever  rose  against  the  Crown  must  be 
opposed.  But  this  view  in  no  way  connoted  any  general 
sympathy  with  a  spirit  of  foreign  adventure,  or  with  what  the 
modern  Radical  Press  would  call  “  Imperialism.” 

This  became  immediately  apparent  when  the  younger  Pitt 
became  in  1784  the  heir  to  the  control  of  the  disrupted  Empire. 
Pitt  was  much  more  of  a  Tory  than  his  father  ever  was.  He 
believed  sincerely  in  the  Tory  conception  that  peace  and 
prosperity  at  home  was  the  main  basis  of  national  well-being, 
and  even  of  national  defence.  The  party  which  he  led  to  victory 
in  1784  was  so  heterogeneous  and  so  much  the  accidental  creation 
of  the  King’s  goodwill,  his  own  genius,  and  the  blunders  of  his 
opponents  in  attempting  to  deprive  both  Crown  and  people 
of  all  power,  that  it  was  until  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution  largely  subservient  to  his  own  ideas  of  policy.  And 
that  pohey,  after  the  terrible  expense  and  failure  of  the  War  of 
American  Independence,  was  bound  to  be  one  of  economy  and 
recuperation  to  make  the  State  and  the  individual  solvent.  Pitt  in 
this  way,  out  of  the  sheer  necessity  of  the  situation,  reached  back 
beyond  Chatham, "and  the  grandiloquent  paternal  idea,  to  the  nar¬ 
rower  Toryism  of  Swift  and  Bolingbroke.  His  passion  was  to  heal 
the  wounds  of  the  State  by  saving  money  and  keeping  out  of 
European  complications.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  took  up  an  almost 
identical  position  in  his  speech  on  the  Budget,  May  Ist,  1922, 
when  he  suggested  that  in  the  event  of  some  future  war  it 
would  be  the  financial  position  rather  than  the  defensive  prepara¬ 
tions  of  Great  Britain  which  would  be  the  decisive  factor. 
There  is  only  one  exception  to  this  principle  of  Pitt’s — his 
strange  threat  of  war  to  Catherine  the  Great,  which  the  House 
of  Commons  would  not  tolerate. 

Unfortunately  something  happened  in  Europe  just  as  Pitt  was 
beginning  to  put  England  on  her  legs  which  disrupted  his  bene¬ 
ficial  plans.  The  Whigs  had  been  too  successful  in  fighting 
France.  What  Marlborough  had  begun  Chatham  had  continued 
until  the  last  spurt  of  France  in  backing  the  American  Republic 
finished  her  finance  altogether.  And  when  French  finance  fell 
the  French  Monarchy  fell  with  it.  So  came  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  and  William  Pitt,  who  had  adopted  the  natural  Tory 
traditions  of  non-interference  in  Europe,  had  to  decide  how  to 
deal  with  it.  He  decided  very  wisely  to  do  nothing — and  to 
go  on  piling  up  his  financial  reserves  with  which  to  pay  off  the 
extant  liabilities  of  the  American  and  Chathamic  wars.  But  his 
hand  was  forced  by  Burke,  the  greatest  exponent  of  the  Whig 
tradition  of  the  idealistic  crusade,  and  therefore  the  natural 
advocate  of  English  interference  in  Europe.  Burke  undertook 
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the  European  campaign  against  the  French  Eevolution  with  the 
enthusiasm  his  Whig  forbears  had  devoted  to  preaching  the 
Protestant  crusade  against  Louis  XIV.  But  as  he  spoke  in 
defence  of  existing  institutions  his  eloquence  found  at  last  a 
strange  re-echo  in  the  Tory  breast.  The  real  Toryism  of  Pitt 
became  a  pallid  thing  compared  to  the  pseudo-Toryism  of  Burke. 
Gineris  specie  decolorata  est.  Immediately  an  immense  fissure 
opened  in  the  ranks  of  the  Whig  party  itself.  As  the  old  Whigs, 
headed  by  Burke  in  the  van  and  the  Duke  of  Portland  in  the 
rear,  marched  over  to  Toryism,  there  to  goad  Pitt  out  of  his 
Tory  inaction,  they  left  Fox  and  his  remnant  to  found 
in  their  thirty-five  years  of  impotence  the  new  Liberal  or 
Eadical  party.  Burke  with  his  thunders  and  his  aristocratic 
allies  forced  an  unwilling  Pitt  into  the  campaign  to  the  death 
against  the  Republic,  the  Consulate,  and  the  Empire.  The 
Portland-Pitt  Coalition  thus  presented  Toryism  with  over  thirty 
years  of  domination  as  the  result  of  the  split  in  the  Whig  party. 
The  struggle  for  existence  against  the  Napoleonic  menace  was 
inevitable,  but  it  was  a  poor  exchange  for  the  self-contained 
Toryism  of  Pitt,  promising  the  land  peace,  prosiierity,  reform 
and  repose.  The  Portland  Whigs  disliked  Parliamentary  reform 
as  much  as  they  liked  European  war.  To  Burke,  indeed,  the 
two  problems  were  one — to  maintain  the  existing  Parhamentary 
Constitution  at  home  by  defeating  the  exponents  of  the  ‘  ‘  rights 
of  man”  abroad.  And  immediately  another  curse  followed  on 
the  disruption  of  Whiggism  which  marked  the  severance  of 
Burke  and  Fox.  Burke  told  the  nation  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
England  to  save  the  British  Constitution  by  fighting  the  French 
in  Europe.  Fox  did  not  reply,  as  he  might  well  have  done,  and 
as  Pitt  wanted  to  do,  that  the  French  should  be  left  to  settle 
their  own  affairs.  He  was  driven  to,  or  selected,  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  began  to  argue  that  Republicanism,  anarchy, 
murder  and  finally  military  despotism  were  in  themselves 
excellent  things  which  all  good  Liberals  should  support  and  apply 
to  Great  Britain.  In  fact,  he  committed  Liberalism  in  advance 
to  ideal  international  concepts  which  are  just  as  productive  of 
foreign  wars  as  Imperialistic  ones.  Fox  as  a  Minister,  of  course, 
never  preached  or  practised  any  such  folly.  Unfortunately,  his 
reckless  conduct  in  opposition  deprived  him  of  the  opportunity 
for  exercising  his  marked  talents  for  executive  action  in  foreign 
affairs.  He  remains  judged,  to  the  great  loss  and  damage  of  the 
State,  by  the  language  which  formed  the  school  of  international 
Radicalism. 

Pitt,  following  the  Tory  tradition  of  non-intervention  in 
Europe,  fought  to  the  last  to  avoid  conflict,  and  was 
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undoubtedly  wise .  When  Burke  and  the  W hig  fanatics  pushed  him 
over  the  Hne  he  fought  equally  fiercely,  if  not  very  efficiently,  for 
victory.  He  had  not  fought  for  four  years  before  it  became  clear 
that  the  choice  lay  between  success  or  annihilation.  He  died  before 
the  time  of  triumph  came,  but  his  lieutenants,  Liverpool,  Canning 
and  Castlereagh,  saw  the  Duke  of  Wellington  through.  In  the 
meantime,  one  section  of  the  Whigs  had  infected  Toryism  with 
its  own  anti-democratic  bias,  while  the  other  wing  had  become  a 
small  pro-Napoleon  society.  One  could  hardly  imagine  a  better 
argument  for  keeping  out  of  European  complications  than  a 
development  which  had  made  one  party  powerful  and  reactionary 
and  the  other  impotent  and  cosmopolitan.  The  people  in  these 
years  of  great  danger  naturally  preferred  the  statesmen  who  stood 
for  national  defence,  and  indeed  they  were  robbed  of  any 
alternative  by  the  folly  of  Fox  in  connecting  himself  with  the 
Jacobin  creed. 

Immediately  after  Waterloo,  Canning  and  Castlereagh 
entered  as  successive  Foreign  Secretaries  into  the  heritage  of 
Pitt.  It  has  been  suggested  at  one  time  or  another  that  there 
was  a  divergence  between  their  external  policies.  This  has  now 
been  disproved.  The  men  disUked  each  other,  and  represented 
different  tendencies  in  home  affairs,  but  their  Tory  foreign  policy 
was  identical,  and  obtained  the  cordial  support  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  Their  conjoint  notion  was  ;  (1)  That  France,  having 
been  beaten  and  rendered  innocuous,  ought  to  be  restored  as  soon 
as  possible  to  a  reasonable  state  of  prosperity  if  the  new  rdgimc 
under  Louis  XVIII  was  to  have  a  chance  of  succesa 

(2)  That  England  would  not  commit  herself  to  any  form  of 
the  Holy  Alliance  by  which  the  victorious  allied  potentates  were 
to  put  down  by  force  of  arms  all  liberal  movements  in  Europe 
in  order  to  maintain  the  terms  of  the  Peace  of  Paris. 

This  last  resolution  was  frequently  tested  by  the  internal 
troubles  of  Spain  and  Italy,  but  Canning  and  Castlereagh  both 
stood  firm  by  the  Tory  policy  of  inaction.  England  felt  that  she 
had  preserved  her  own  existence  and  done  her  duty  by  smashing 
Napoleon,  and  the  Tory  statesmen  who  had  won  the  war  did  not 
feel  called  upon  to  spend  British  blood  and  treasure  in  setting 
up  any  ideal  European  regime.  They  were  greatly  abused  in 
consequence,  both  by  the  school  of  Metternich  and  by  Liberal 
idealogues  of  the  type  of  Lord  Byron  and  Shelley.  The  British 
advocates  of  Napoleon  as  a  Liberal  never  stopped  to  consider  that 
if  the  Emperor  had  exhibited  anything  like  the  commonsense 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends  and  moderation  of  views  shown  by 
Canning,  Castlereagh  and  Wellington,  he  would  never  have  lost 
the  war. 
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With  the  passing  of  the  Keform  Act  of  1832,  Toryism  retires 
into  the  shades  of  impotence  until  1874,  except  for  Peel’s  brief 
and  unsuccessful  effort  to  combine  the  Tory  gentry  and  the  new 
manufacturing  predominant  power  into  a  single  party.  But 
Peel  had  no  great  foreign  crisis  to  face.  England  during  the 
short  Tory  revival  which  followed  the  Eeform  Bill  and  ended 
in  the  crash  and  disruption  of  1846  was  almost  entirely  concerned 
with  her  own  internal  affairs.  The  Whig-Liberal-Peelite-Badical 
majority,  which  dominated  the  situation,  by  a  series  of  com¬ 
promises,  from  the  fall  of  Peel  in  1846  to  the  final  accession  of 
Disraeli  to  power  in  1874  was  strong  enough  to  hold  Tory  views 
on  Europe  in  contempt.  Bussell  and  Palmerston  were  England. 
They  interfered  everywhere,  in  Denmark,  in  Poland,  in  Greece, 
and  even  in  Japan,  with  a  conspicuous  lack  of  success.  But  they 
were  cautious  in  the  subjects  which  they  chose  for  conflict.  In 
satisfying  the  Whig  desire  for  dominating  Europe  they  always 
intervened  ostensibly  on  grounds  that  would  placate  the  moralists 
of  Liberalism,  and  the  nationalists  and  the  internationalists  lay 
down  in  amity  together.  They  thus  united  the  forces  sundered 
by  Burke  and  Fox  :  even  some  of  the  Conservatives  had  been 
sufficiently  infected  by  the  views  of  the  Portland  Whigs  to  think 
that  a  threat  to  bombard  Athens  in  order  to  prevent  a  Greek- 
Jew  with  a  claim  to  British  citizenship  paying  his  just  debts 
was  a  form  of  Pittite  Imperialism.  The  late  Lord  Salisbury  sums 
up  Lord  John  Bussell’s  foreign  policy  thus:  “Fresh  from  the 
bombardment  of  Kagosima  he  extols  the  virtues  of  Christian 
moderation.’’ 

Against  the  whole  tendency  Disraeli  set  his  face  like  a  flint. 
He  cast  back  at  once  to  the  tradition  of  Bolingbroke  as  repre¬ 
senting  the  main  stream  of  the  Tory  attitude  towards  Continental 
affairs.  And  though  he  exaggerated  this  attitude  of  non¬ 
intervention  for  party  purposes  he  was  not  very  far  wrong  in 
his  interpretation  either  of  the  needs  of  the  moment  or  of  the 
historic  Tory  faith.  The  diplomacy  of  Bussell  and  Palmerston 
would  be  a  subject  for  laughter  if  it  was  not  a  prelude  to  a 
tragedy.  The  Crimean  War,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Czar  did 
not  believe  that  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Mr.  Gladstone  w’ould  ever 
fight :  Lord  John’s  threat  about  Poland,  which  made  his  threat 
about  Slesvig-Holstein  inoperative  and  so  founded  the  German 
Navy  :  the  futile  irritations  of  Austria  in  Italy  :  the  charges  of 
hypocrisy,  which  the  last  remnant  of  the  Whigs  produced  in  every 
diplomatic  circle  in  Europe — all  these  failings  have  been  exposed 
by  the  late  Lord  Salisbury  in  Essays,  on  which  no  future  historian 
will  improve.  But  one  thing  at  least  is  certain  :  both  Lord 
Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Salisbury,  representing  two  different 
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aspects  of  the  Tory  tradition,  disapproved  equally  of  the  Palmer- 
stonian  policy  of  meddling  in  Europe.  The  first  appealed  to 
imagination  and  to  history,  the  second  to  logic  and  common- 
sense. 

Then  Palmerston  died  and  all  foreign  adventures  faded  into 
mist.  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  first  great  administration  (1868-1874) 
turned  himself  entirely  to  domestic  affairs.  The  country  re¬ 
sponded  to  his  efforts  by  returning  Mr.  Disraeli  to  power  with  a 
sweeping  majority  in  1874. 

Did  Disraeli  abandon  the  doctrines  of  Bolingbroke  which  he  had 
accepted  in  opposition,  and  embark  on  the  field  of  adventure 
when  he  attained  absolute  power?  Was  he  guilty  of  a  real 
inconsistency  in  the  sphere  of  foreign  policy?  Or  to  put  the 
matter  in  a  broader  form,  had  Toryism  itself  been  so  much 
infected  by  the  incursion  of  the  Portland  Whigs  in  Pitt’s  time 
and  by  the  Whigs  that  Mr.  Gladstone  gradually  drove  one  by 
one  into  the  Tory  fold  as  to  have  abandoned  its  original  doctrine 
of  non-interference  in  Europe? 

These  are  difficult  questions  to  answer,  and  to  some  extent 
they  must  be  met  by  the  methods  of  avoidance  and  defence. 
The  Whigs,  in  the  constituencies  which  had  followed  Palmerston, 
did  transfer  themselves  to  Disraeli’s  banner  when  Mr.  Gladstone 
succeeded  to  the  Premiership,  and  exercised  as  baleful  an  influ¬ 
ence  on  him  as  their  forbears  had  on  William  Pitt.  No  one  was 
so  great  an  upholder  of  the  national  honour  as  the  Victorian 
generation  which  despised  and  ridiculed  soldiers,  and  was  per¬ 
fectly  certain  that  in  its  own  person  it  would  never  have  to 
expose  itself  to  danger.  The  literature  of  the  period  is  full 
of  this  contempt.  The  soldier  in  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Trollope, 
and  even  Jorrocks  is,  in  the  main,  held  up  to  ridicule  as  a 
cumberer  of  the  ground,  a  dandy,  an  incompetent,  or  a  debau¬ 
chee.  Only  when  Thackeray  casts  back  to  Waterloo  does  he 
vary  this  tone  of  contempt. 

We  were  too  rich  and  too  safe  to  have  to  fight,  and  a  few  fools 
or  wasters  thrown  into  a  grave  trench  were  well  worth  the  price 
of  bullying  Europe.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Disraeli  and 
Lord  Salisbury,  when  compelled  at  last  to  a  difficult  recon¬ 
ciliation,  were  driven  the  way  they  had  to  go  in  foreign  affairs 
by  the  pressure  of  hard  circumstances  rather  than  by  that  of 
men  or  ideas.  Lady  Gwendolen  Cecil’s  Memoir  of  her  father 
reinforces  the  Beaconsfield  biography  on  this  point.  Great 
Britain  did  not  plan  the  Russo-Turkish  War,  the  Bulgarian 
atrocities,  Plevna,  and  the  advance  on  Constantinople.  The  two 
statesmen  had  to  face  an  extremely  awkward  situation  not  of 
their  creation — four  years  after  they  had  been  in  office.  I  see 
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nothing  in  all  this  except  the  determination  to  keep  the  road  to 
India  free  from  menace,  coupled  with  the  hope  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  Europe.  In  South  Africa  and  India  their  attitude, 
though  here  again  largely  forced  on  them  by  circumstance,  was 
certainly  more  adventurous,  but,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  exten¬ 
sions  of  the  Empire  have  never  been  contrary  to  Tory  tradition. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  Tory  policy  in  Europe  succeeded  for 
its  own  period — which  is  all  that  can  be  asked  of  any  foreign 
policy.  The  modern  world  often  supposes  that  Gladstone  was 
a  non-interventionist  and  a  Pacifist.  To  do  that  great  man  the 
justice  of  his  own  sincere  Whig  and  Liberal  tradition,  he  was 
nothing  of  the  kind.  He  was  in  favour  of  using  the  British 
Army  to  turn  the  Turks  bag  and  baggage  out  of  Europe,  and 
he  would  have  poured  the  best  blood  of  Fife  and  Yorkshire 
and  Worcestershire  and  Middlesex  and  Somerset  on  the  plains 
of  Salonika  or  Smyrna  to  save  the  Armenian  race  from  Moslem 
persecution.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  inheritor  of  the  creed  of  Fox, 
and  was  prepared  to  shed  blood  like  water  in  the  interest  of 
international  morality — just  as  the  Communists  are  ready  to 
do  the  same  to  accomplish  the  international  social  revolution. 

Gladstone  was  an  advocate  of  Reform  and  Retrenchment,  but 
never  of  Peace — for  Peace  is  too  much  a  Tory  creed.  The 
Whig-Liberal-Radical  rushes  into  war — to  establish  an  ideal. 
The  Tory  only  accepts  war  as  a  regrettable  necessity  when  it  is 
proved  to  him  finally  that  he  must  fight  or  perish.  In  no  other 
point  did  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  prove  himself,  even  to  the 
point  of  resignation,  more  Tory  than  in  his  objection  to  large 
armaments ;  in  no  other  respect  does  his  more  gifted  son  prove 
a  true  Whig  than  in  his  belief  that  Russia  and  Europe  can 
be  converted  to  the  ways  of  peace  by  the  force  of  arms.  In 
fact,  the  successful  War  Ministers  of  all  times  have  been  the 
Whigs  or  the  Radicals.  The  Tories  who  have  won  wars  have 
been  dragged  into  the  conflict  by  their  heels  simply  because 
they  would  not  see  the  national  honour  or  existence  trampled 
in  the  dirt.  War  Ministers  thus  forced  unwillingly  into  con¬ 
flicts  are  not  generally  the  best  {people  for  carrying  on  the  war. 
The  Whigs  can  claim  William  III,  Marlborotigh,  Chatham,  and 
Lloyd  George  as  great  and  successful  war  administrators,  because 
their  hearts  were  in  the  work ;  the  Tories  can  only  put  up  the 
very  dubious  claim  of  the  younger  Pitt,  and  the  tenacity  on  the 
secondary  scale  of  Canning  and  Castlereagh,  who  beat  down 
Napoleon,  not  out  of  choice,  but  out  of  a  desperate  necessity. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  Napoleon  had  been  in  any  sense  a  reason¬ 
able  man  he  could  easily  have  come  to  terms  with  the  Tory 
leaders  in  Great  Britain,  who  by  no  means  enjoyed  seeing  the 
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national  patrimony  squandered  in  an  apparently  endless  war. 
Pitt  was  always  making  overtures  to  France  in  the  teeth  of  the 
protests  of  his  Whig  Foreign  Secretaries  of  State,  Grenville 
and  Wyndham.  'But  Napoleon  was  not  reasonable,  as  Fox 
discovered  to  his  cost  during  his  brief  tenure  of  office. 

But  we  must  return  to  the  main  stream  of  events.  In  1881 
the  electorate  returned  Mr.  Gladstone  to  power,  apparently  to 
punish  Lord  Beaconsfield  for  having  kept  it  out  of  a  Near 
Eastern  war,  which  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Turkish  policy  would  have 
precipitated.  Lord  Salisbury  must  have  chuckled  in  the  joy  of 
his  ironic  mind  at  the  swift  Nemesis  which  befell  the  new  Prime 
Minister.  He  was  never  out  of  a  more  or  less  disastrous  war 
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in  India  or  Egypt  or  South  Africa ;  his  coercion  of  Ireland  had 
never  been  equalled  for  severity  and  ineffectiveness  before  Sii 
Hamar  Greenwood  took  charge. 

The  Gladstone  Ministry  fell  in  1885,  and  was  defeated  at 
the  polls  in  1886  by  the  assistance  of  the  Liberal-Unionist 
secessionists,  and  for  fourteen  years  peace  and  prosperity  reigned 
in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  British  Empire.  The  short  Glad- 
stone-Rosebcry  administration  of  1892-1895  is  hardly  worth 
noticing,  for  it  exercised  little  influence  on  affairs. 

But  Liberal  Unionism  had  left  a  legacy  to  Toryism  in  the 
shape  of  one  great  Radical  dissident.  Mr.  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain  was  no  more  inclined  to  let  things  alone  in  the  Empire 
than  his  predecessor  Chatham,  and,  like  his  forerunner,  .his 
views  enjoyed  a  measure  of  Tory  assent.  Finding  as  his  natural 
instrument  the  Liberal-Imperialist  Lord  Milner,  he  dashed 
readily  into  the  South  African  fray.  And  he  was  supported  by 
the  Tories,  just  as  Chatham  had  been  upheld  in  the  past  and 
Lloyd  George  was  to  be  saved  in  the  future,  by  the  same  instru¬ 
ment.  But  the  South  African  War,  necessary  or  inevitable  as 
it  may  have  been,  was  not  precipitated  or  created  by  a  Tory. 
Toryism  might  have  lost  that  portion  of  the  Empire  by  dally¬ 
ing  with  a  dangerous  situation ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot 
be  accused  of  a  readiness  to  shed  blood.  It  nearly  always  needs 
a  Radical  to  produce  or  to  fight  a  war.  Of  course  the  late  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  Mr.  Labouchere,  and  their  friends 
cried  out  against  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Lord  Salisbury  exactly 
as  C.  J.  Fox  and  his  friends  cried  out  against  Burke,  Wyndham, 
Portland,  and  Pitt.  But  they  meant  just  the  same  thing — 
not  that  England  ought  to  keep  the  peace,  but  that  the  capital¬ 
istic  corruption  of  Kruger  was  as  good  a  thing  as  the  military 
despotism  of  Napoleon — not  good  in  itself  perhaps,  but  good 
enough  because  it  had  come  to  blows  with  England.  This  foul 
miasma  of  anti-patriotic  feeling  has  permeated  Radicalism  ever 
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since  Charles  Fox  broke  with  Burke.  One  wing  of  LiberaUsm 
presents  us  with  war  and  the  other  with  treason. 

The  scale  and  swiftness  of  the  conflict  of  1914  alone  frightened 
the  Foxite  element  into  silence  in  1914.  But  the  Cabinet  was 
divided,  and  had  been  divided  for  years,  in  the  old  way. 
It  was  perfectly  open  in  the  period  which  preceded 
the  great  conflict  for  the  British  Empire  to  have  adopted 
one  of  two  attitudes.  It  could  have  accepted  Lord  Salisbury’s 
natural  and  sound  Tory  instinct  against  “  entangling  alliances.” 
In  that  case  it  is  quite  clear  that  Germany  would  have 
overthrown  France  and  Eussia  if  she  had  determined  to 
fight.  But  we  know  to-day  what  kind  of  exhaustion  a 
successful  war  inflicts  on  the  victors — and  how  impossible  it 
is  to  exact  toll  from  the  vanquished.  A  victorious  Germany 
would  have  had  to  face  a  rich  and  frightened  England  and 
America  possessed  of  immense  fleets.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  possible  to  tell  Germany  quite  squarely  and  frankly  that 
she  would  not  be  allowed  to  dominate  the- world  as  long  as  there 
was  a  British  ship  afloat,  a  British  citizen  standing  upright,  or 
a  British  shilling  to  spend.  But  the  Whigs  and  the  Radicals 
swept  into  power  in  the  electoral  spate  of  1906,  boggled  horribly 
between  the  two  alternatives.  The  Whigs  frightened  Germany 
into  fits  by  their  policy  of  entangling  alliances,  while  the  Radi¬ 
cals  assured  Germany  that  we  would  never  fight.  The  combined 
and  contradictory  policy  was  one  of  the  main  factors  in  produc¬ 
ing  the  w'ar  of  1914 — just  as  it  produced  the  Crimean.  Whatever 
the  origin  of  Great  Britain’s  entry  into  the  struggle,  the  Tories  had 
no  more  responsibility  for  the  position  which  arose  in  1914  than 
the  fact  that  Lord  Lansdowne — sprung  from  a  Whig  family 
converted  to  Conservatism — had  first  entered  on  the  system  of 
European  ententes  in  a  tentative  fashion.  None  the  less,  the 
Tories  backed  the  Liberal  War  Ministry  in  1914  as  they  had 
backe<l  William  III  and  Marlborough  when  the  honour  and 
independence  of  England  was  at  stake;  as  they  had  backed 
Chatham  against  the  threatening  power  of  France  and  Spain ; 
and  Pitt  and  Wyndham  and  Grenville  against  the  Revolutionary 
and  Napoleonic  menace.  They  could  do  no  other.  Once  battle 
was  joined  it  was  clear  that  there  was  no  choice  between 
the  continued  existence  of  the  British  Empire  and  the 
dominance  of  the  new  Kaiserism.  And  it  was  better  to  fight 
in  the  first  ditch  than  in  the  last.  But  I  utterly  deny  that 
T.  or  the  great  bulk  of  the  Tory  party  who  bore  arms  readily 
and  out  of  traditional  sentiments  of  loyalty,  fought  ‘‘to 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,”  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
put  it — or  for  ”  National  Self-Determination,”  which  was  the 
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creed  of  President  Wilson.  We  fought,  not  to  give  laws  to 
Europe,  but  to  prevent  a  European  potentate  giving  laws  to 
us ;  l^cause  we  had  our  backs  to  the  wall  in  the  defence  of 
English  liberty  and  Imperial  prosperity,  as  Louis  and  Napoleon 
had  put  those  backs  before  and  with  identical  results. 

But  as  had  happened  so  often  before — in  fact,  Castlereagh 
is  probably  the  only  exception — the  best  War  Minister  was  not 
a  Tory.  The  Tory  party  had  to  support  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
against  his  own  incompetents  in  order  to  win  the  war ;  but  the 
moment  the  Armistice  was  signed  it  began  to  pay  the  price 
for  the  services  of  the  great  Minister.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had 
all  the  Whig-Liberal-Radical  passion  for  settling  Europe  accord¬ 
ing  to  some  ideal  plan.  Instead  of  cleaning  up  the  mess  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  as  the  Tory  Bolingbroke  did  in  1712  and  the 
Tory  Castlereagh  in  1815,  and  then  getting  England  back  to 
England,  he  engaged  us  in  commitments  which  might  involve  us 
for  fifty  years  in  the  certainties  of  endless  trouble  and  expense 
and  the  possibility  of  renewed  wars.  His  natural  inclination 
w'as  taken  advantage  of  by  the  crusading  spirit  of  President 
Wilson  and  the  material  patriotism  of  M.  Clemenceau.  But  the 
American  Conservatives  disowned  Wilson  and  cleared  out — 
and  we  were  left  to  hold  the  ex-President’s  celestial  dog.  And 
at  the  very  same  time  we  were  pledged  by  the  Treaty  of  Ver¬ 
sailles  to  see  that  France  obtained  all  kinds  of  impossible  terms. 
The  British  Army  is  thus  to  be  ready  to  defend  Poland  against 
Russia  or  to  help  France  march  into  Germany  in  the  interests 
of  European  idealism  and  French  nationalism  combined.  As  a 
consequence,  ever  since  1918  we  grew  more  involved  every  day 
in  a  series  of  conferences  dealing  with  a  complex  of  European 
interests  which  have  little  whatever  to  do  with  the  peace, 
prosperity,  and  security  of  Great  Britain.  All  they  do  is  to  menace 
the  first  and  depress  the  second,  without  ensuring  the  third.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  invaluable  energies  of  the  Premier,  and  the  less 
valuable  intelligences  of  some  of  his  subordinates,  are  being  per¬ 
petually  devoted  to  Europe  when  they  ought  to  be  given  to 
Great  Britain. 

But  I  am  not  much  concerned  to  argue  whether  the  Euro¬ 
pean  policy  of  the  Government  is  right  or  wrong.  The  point 
is  that  it  is  not  a  Tory  policy,  and  cannot  be  defended  by  the 
historic  canons  of  the  Tory  tradition.  A  Tory  Government 
would  have  considered  its  work  accomplished  when  the  German 
Army  was  disbanded  and  the  German  Navy  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  It  would  have  computed  a  reasonable  indemnity  which 
could  have  been  paid  off  promptly  enough  to  allow  the  evacua¬ 
tion  of  all  German  territory  in  Europe  within  a  few  years.  At 
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the  Versailles  Conference  it  would  have  considered,  not  the 
abstract  rights  of  nationalities,  but  the  economic  arrangements 
which  were  likely  to  restore  peace  and  prosperity  to  Europe  at 
the  earliest  possible  season,  nor  would  it  ever  have  agreed  to 
enforcing  the  decisions  of  a  Council  of  Four  by  force  of  arms 
for  an  unlimited  period  of  time.  Finally,  if  Europe  declined  to 
listen  to  disinterested  reason,  it  would  have  left  it  to  its  own 
unreason,  and  retired  the  might  of  England  within  its  own 
historic  boundaries,  there  to  restore  the  prosperity  of  the  State 
out  of  the  wastage  of  war.  It  would,  eschewing  all  foreign 
adventure,  have  devoted  the  national  resources  to  the  financial 
advantage  and  social  well-being  of  its  own  citizens,  and  have 
taught  them  to  enjoy  the  peace  which  the  dead  have  bought  until 
some  time  far  beyond  mortal  prophetic  vision,  when  we  may  have 
to  issue  out  to  protect  our  existence  and  our  liberties  against  some 
threatening  Power.  Maurice  Woods 
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Anglo-Ibish  history  is  compact  of  crises,  and  each  fresh  turn  in 
the  long  and  dreary  road  (brings  us  again  face  to  face  with  a 
veritable  “  parting  of  the  ways.”  Yet  I  doubt  whether  since 
‘  ‘  the  evil  day  when  Strigul  first  meddled  with  that  people  ’  ’  (to 
adopt  Carlyle’s  characteristic  phrase)  there  has  been  any  moment 
more  fateful  than  the  present,  any  crisis  more  grave  than  that 
with  which  we  are  confronted  to-day.  That  we  should  have 
drifted  into  the  present  position  is  not  altogether  remarkable. 
We  emerged  from  the  greatest  war  in  history  victorious  but 
weary ;  our  nerves  frayed ;  our  energies,  economic  and  intellec¬ 
tual,  temporarily  exhausted  ;  possessed  with  one  supreme  desire — 
to  be  permitted  to  settle  down  quietly  in  the  ordinary  and  even 
tenor  of  our  ways ;  to  refresh  ourselves  in  body  and  mind ;  to 
live  peaceably  with  all  men. 

Our  fond  hopes  were  frustrated,  partly  by  the  well-meaning 
but  unpractical  people  who  were  all  anxiety  to  build  a  new, world 
in  the  aibsence  of  either  bricks  or  straw ;  partly  by  certain  evil- 
disposed  people  in  our  midst  who  were  eager  to  take  advantage 
of  the  existing  lethargy  and  confusion  to  promote  objects  dear  to 
themselves  but  fatal  to  the  Commonwealth ;  most  of  all  by  our 
Irish  enemies,  who,  denied  the  fulfilment  of  hopes  roused  by  the 
expectation  of  a  German  victory,  sought  to  snatch  a  victory  from 
wearied  and  enervated  victors  by  methods  and  devices  with  which 
Irish  rebels  have  been  for  generations  familiar. 

In  their  renewed  struggle  for  Irish  independence  they  could 
count  upon  allies  much  more  effective  than  Germans,  or  even 
Bolshevists,  though  the  latter  have  contributed  a  powerful  factor 
to  the  existing  disorder.  Of  these  allies  the  most  potent  is 
the  inherent  sentimentalism  of  the  English  people.  The  belief 
still  prevails  in  some  quarters  that  sentimentalism  is  the 
peculiar  attribute  of  the  Latin  and  Celtic  races.  There  could  be 
no  greater  fallacy ;  compared  with  the  sentimental  Englishman 
your  Latin  is  hard  and  shrewd.  The  Englishman  has  got  it 
firmly  into  his  head  that  the  Irish  are  an  oppressed  people, 
suffering  from  grievances  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  English 
democracy  to  redress.  That  it  has  oppressed  Ireland  is  not 
an  indictment  to  which  the  English  democracy  need  plead 
guilty.  Ever  since  the  democracy  came  into  power  it  has  spent 
the  greater  part  of  its  political  time  not  only  in  redressing  the 
grievances  from  which  Ireland  did  undoubtedly  suffer  in  the  past. 
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blit  in  an  endeavour  to  make  amends  for  past  misgovernment  bj 
copious  caresses  and  the  bestowal  of  unnumbered  benefits. 

Irishmen  cherish  no  illusions  on  this  score.  Speaking  at 
Waterford  in  1915,  Mr.  John  Kedmond  bore  testimony  to  the 
transformation  which  his  country  had  undergone  in  the  course 
of  a  single  generation.  “  To-day,”  he  said,  ”  the  people,  broadly 
speaking,  own  the  soil ;  to-day  the  labourers  live  in  decent  habi¬ 
tations  ;  to-day  there  is  absolute  freedom  in  the  local  government 
and  the  local  taxation  of  the  country.  .  .  .  The  congested  dis¬ 
tricts,  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  awful  horrors  of  the  old 
famine  days,  have  been  transformed,  the  farms  have  been  en¬ 
larged,  decent  dwellings  have  been  provided,  and  a  new  spirit 
of  hope  and  independence  is  to-day  among  the  people.”  Has  the 
removal  of  grievances  brought  contentment  to  the  people  ?  Quite 
the  contrary.  Nor  is  the  reason  obscure.  Mr.  Arthur  Griffith 
himself  has  stated  it  categorically  :  ”  It  is  not  British  mis¬ 
government  but  British  government  in  Ireland,  good  or  bad,  that 
we  are  opposed  to.”  ”  Our  nationalism,”  so  ran  a  communica¬ 
tion  from  the  Provisional  Government  of  the  Irish  Kepublic  to 
President  Wilson,  ‘‘is  not  founded  upon  grievances.  We  are 
opposed  not  to  English  misgovernment,  but  to  English  govern¬ 
ment  in  Ireland.” 

Is  this  truth  clearly  apprehended  by  the  British  electorate? 
The  Irish  leaders  have  been  at  pains  to  emphasise  it ;  throughout 
the  whole  of  this  sorry  business  they  have,  indeed,  been  per¬ 
fectly  frank.  Englishmen  have  declined  to  take  their  frankness 
at  its  face  value.  ‘‘  Our  goal  is  independence,”  Irishmen  have 
consistently  averred.  ”  You  cannot  be  so  silly,”  is  the  English¬ 
man’s  only  retort;  ‘‘  what  you  really  want  is  not  independence 
but  self-government  within  the  British  Commonwealth.  How 
could  any  sane  person  want  more?  ”  That  there  are  Irishmen 
in  Ireland  who  would  be  more  than  satisfied  with  an  extension 
of  local  government,  with  ”  Home  Rule  ”  on  the  lines  laid  down 
by  Isaac  Butt,  is  true  enough ;  but  it  is  equally  true  and  much 
more  significant  that  the  driving  force  behind  the  ‘‘  Home  Rule  ” 
movements  of  Butt  and  Parnell  and  Redmond  is  that  of  nation¬ 
alism,  of  racial  antagonism  to  ‘‘the  Saxon,”  of  ecclesiastical 
opposition  to  the  Protestant  heresy.  The  latter  sentiment  has 
weakened  somewhat  since  1869 ;  it  might  (save  for  one  thing) 
have  evaporated  had  Pitt  been  permitted  to  make  Catholic 
Emancipation  an  integral  part  of  the  legislative  union,  or  even 
if  Peel  could  have  persuaded  the  Irish  hierarchy  to  accept  a 
scheme  of  concurrent  endowment ;  but  the  exception  noted  above 
would  still  persist :  Ireland  itself  is  divided,  unequally  but 
deeply,  on  the  question  of  religion. 
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Here,  again,  the  Englishman  finds  it  difficult  to  understand 
the  Irish  'situation.  What  is  more  remarkable  is  that  the 
Scotch  Presbyterians  fail  in  sympathy  with  their  fellow  Scots 
and  Presbyterian  brethren  in  Ulster.  I  sometimes  wonder 
whether  Scotchmen  still  read  the  letters  of  that  stout  old  Pres¬ 
byterian  divine.  Dr.  Baillie.  To  read  Baillie  is  to  appreciate  the 
strength  of  the  Presbyterianism  of  the  seventeenth  century  :  its 
strength  and  its  weakness ;  and  to  appreciate  the  force  of  seven¬ 
teenth  century  Presbyterianism  is  to  carry  you  a  long  way  to¬ 
wards  an  understanding  of  the  Ulster  of  to-day.  In  February, 
1641,  Baillie  writes  thus  of  the  progress  of  events  at  West¬ 
minster  :  “All  are  for  the  erecting  of  a  kind  of  Presbytries,and  for 
bringing  down  the  Bishops  in  all  things,  spiritual  and  temporal, 
so  low  as  can  be  with  any  subsistence ;  but  their  utter  abolition, 
which  is  the  only  aim  of  the  most  godjie,  is  the  knott  of  the 
question  ;  we  must  have  cutted  by  the  axe  of  prayer ;  God  we  trust 
will  doe  it  ’’ — and  much  else  to  similar  effect. 

Failing  access  to  'Baillie,  I  would  commend  Scotchmen  and 
Englishmen  who  desire  to  apprehend  the  position  of  Ulster  to 
give  careful  attention  to  two  books  :  one  from  the  pen  of  the  late 
Mr.  W.  F.  Monypenny,  posthumously  published  in  1913  the 
other  published  a  few  weeks  ago  by  Mr.  Ronald  McNeill,  M.P.® 

Both  writers  insist,  though  with  varying  emphasis,  on  a  fact 
which  is  fundamental,  and  the  apprehension  of  which  is  an 
essential  preliminary  to  any  understanding  of  the  Irish  problem. 
That  fact  is  the  existence  in  Ireland  of  two  “  nations,”  the  one 
Protestant  in  creed,  the  other  Catholic ;  the  one  mainly  industrial 
in  economic  interests,  the  other  predominantly  pastoral ; 
the  one  imalterably  attached  to  the  British  connection,  the  other 
fanatical  in  its  hatred  of  “  the  Saxon.”  Mr.  Monypenny  spent 
the  earlier  months  of  1912  as  the  special  correspondent  of  The 
Times  in  Ireland,  and  his  little  volume  consists  of  articles  con¬ 
tributed  to  that  paper  'between  January  27th  and  April  16th, 
1912.  Mr.  Ronald  McNeill,  though  he  represents  an  English 
constituency  in  the  House  of  Commons,  is  an  Ulsterman  born 
and  bred,  and  pre-eminently  “  racy  of  the  soil.”  He  has  been, 
during  the  most  important  part  of  the  period  reviewed  in  his 
book,  a  member  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Ulster 
Unionist  Council,  and  closely  associated  with  the  leaders  of  the 
movement.  He  possesses,  therefore,  personal  and  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  events  which  he  has  made  it  his  business  to 
record. 

His  narrative  opens  with  the  revival  of  the  Home  Rule  question 

(1)  TAe  Two  Irish  Nations,  by  W.  F.  Monypenny.  London.  John  Murray,  1913. 

(2)  C71*(er’«  iStand /or  C/mon,  by  Ronald  McNeill  „  „  „  1922. 
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in  the  Imperial  Parliament  in  1910;  it  closes  with  the  end  of 
Lord  Carson’s  leadership  and  the  opening  of  the  Ulster  Parlia¬ 
ment.  It  thus  comprises  in  epic  form  the  last  completed  phase 
of  the  Home  Rule  controversy ;  and  the  hero  of  the  epic  is  Sir 
Edward  Carson.  Prefixed  to  the  narrative  there  is  an  intro¬ 
ductory  chapter  which  contains  an  admirable  analysis  of  the 
Ulster  standpoint.  I  know  of  none  better,  and  I  could  wish  that 
every  British  elector  would  familiarise  himself  with  the  elements 
of  the  problem  as  here  set  forth,  even  if  leisure  and  patience  be 
lacking  for  a  perusal  of  the  detailed  narrative  which  follows. 

Ulster  has  never  shared  the  illusions  which  have  prevailed  in 
Great  Britain  as  to  the  real  aim  of  the  Nationalist  movement  in 
Ireland.  Like  Mr.  Gladstone — in  the  days  before  he  made 
Home  Rule  a  plank  in  the  Liberal  platform — Ulster  has  always 
regarded  the  Nationalists  of  the  South  as  men  who  are  “  march¬ 
ing  through  rapine  to  the  dismemberment  of  the  Empire.”  Is 
the  description  less  true  of  the  Sinn  Feiners  of  to-day  than  of  the 
I’arnellites  of  the  early  ’eighties?  Have  the  Sinn  Feiners  ever 
abandoned  the  hope  of  attaining  the  goal  desired  by  Parnell : 
”  None  of  us  will  be  ...  .  satisfied  until  we  have  destroyed  the 
last  link  which  keeps  Ireland  bound  to  England”?  The  march 
towards  dismemberment  was,  it  is  true,  arrested  by  twenty  years 
of  “  resolute  government.”  Meanwhile,  the  economic  revolution, 
the  effects  of  which  were  correctly  apprised  by  Mr.  John  Red¬ 
mond,  was  carried  through  between  1885  and  1905  by  the 
Balfours  and  Mr.  George  Wyndham,  and  could  that  policy  have 
been  steadily  pursued,  still  more,  could  the  Irish  question  have 
been,  even  for  a  generation,  redeemed  from  the  entangling 
and  embarrassing  exigencies  of  British  party  politics,  economic 
prosperity  might  very  likely  have  accomplished  its  healing  and 
beneficent  work. 

Not  that  the  wealth  of  Midas  would  have  appeased  the  hatred 
of  the  extremists.  Nothing  but  the  destruction  of  the  last  link 
would  have  satisfied  them,  or  ever  will.  But  prosperity  is  a 
powerful  solvent  of  political  acidity.  It  cannot  reconcile  the 
irreconcilables,  but  it  goes  some  way  to  deprive  them  of  the 
fulcrum  on  which  they  habitually  rely — the  economic  discontent 
of  the  mugwump.  Unfortunately,  before  the  healing  measures 
could  take  full  effect,  two  things  happened  :  first,  a  turn  in  the 
wheel  of  political  fortunes  made  the  Liberal  Party  dependent 
upon  the  Irish  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Secondly  :  a 
great  war  broke  out.  From  1906  to  1910  the  Liberal  majority 
was  so  overwhelming  that  there  was  no  temptation  to  raise  the 
troublesome  question  of  Home  Rule.  That  majority  was 
diminished  by  the  General  Election  of  January,  1910,  and  the 
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appeal  to  the  country  in  December  of  the  same  year  resulted  in  a 
virtual  tie  between  the  two  great  English  parties.  In  1911,  there¬ 
fore,  Mr.  Redmond  was  in  a  position  to  make  the  Liberals  “  toe 
the  line,”  and  they  toed  it;  first  they  abolished  the  referendal 
power  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  then  they  passed  through  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  the  three  successive  sessions  of  1912, 
1913  and  1914,  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  Before  that  Bill  received 
the  Royal  Assent  the  European  War  broke  out,  and  England’s 
difficulties  offered  to  Irish  extremists  their  proverbial  opportunity. 

Meanwhile  much  had  been  happening  in  Ulster,  and  it  is  to 
the  thrilling  events  which  took  place  in  that  loyal  province  be¬ 
tween  1910  and  1914  that  the  bulk  of  Mr.  McNeill’s  narrative  is 
devoted.  Ulster  has  never  faltered  in  its  conviction  that  no 
halting-place  could  be  found  ibetween  legislative  union  and  com¬ 
plete  separation.  To  maintain  the  union  unimpaired  was  there¬ 
fore  Ulster’s  first  and  paramount  anxiety.  Ultimately  driven 
from  this  position,  first  by  the  passing  of  Mr.  Asquith’s  Home 
Rule  Act  and,  finally,  by  the  passing,  at  the  instance  of  Mr. 
T.loyd  George’s  Coalition  Government,  of  the  Act  for  the  Better 
Government  of  Ireland  (1920),  Ulster  fell  back  upon  the  position 
defined  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  relation  to  West  Virginia  :  ”  A 
minority  of  a  large  community  who  make  certain  claims  for  self- 
government  cannot,  in  logic  or  in  substance,  refuse  the  same 
claims  to  a  much  larger  proportionate  minority  among  them¬ 
selves.”  Such  was  Lincoln’s  famous  proposition.  Ulster  adopted 
and  applied  it.  If  “Ireland”  claimed  the  right  of  “self- 
government  ”  as  against  the  political  entity  known  as  the  United 
Kingdom,  who  could,  in  logic  or  in  substance,  deny  to  Ulster  a 
similar  right  vis-h-vis  Ireland?  The  difficulty  of  applying  the 
attractive  principle  of  “  self-determination  ”  consists  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  unit.  Did  the  right  in-here,  in  1814,  to  Genoa  or  to 
Italy?  Did  it  in-here  in  1914  to  Ireland,  or  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  or  to  Ulster? 

Ulster  would  have  preferred  the  second  alternative,  but,  this 
being  denied,  was  resolved  to  adhere  to  the  third.  The  story  of 
the  withdrawal  from  the  one  position  to  the  other  is  told  by  Mr. 
McNeill  in  a  series  of  vivid  and  arresting  chapters.  As  long  ago 
as  1886  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  w'arned  Ulster  (in  a  speech 
in  the  Ulster  Hall)  that  “  the  loyalists  in  Ulster  should  wait  and 
watch,  organise  and  prepare.”  Later  in  the  same  year  the  same 
statesman  predicted  that,  in  certain  eventualities,  “  Ulster  will 
fight,  and  Ulster  will  be  right.”  From  that  day  onwards  the 
idea  that  she  might  have  to  defend  her  liberties  with  the  sword 
has  never  been  absent  from  the  minds  of  the  Ulster  loyalists. 
Since  1905  vague  apprehension  has  given  place  to  vigorous  pre- 
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paration.  In  the  House  of  Commons  the  leadership  of  the  Irish 
Unionists  was  confided,  from  1906  to  1910,  to  Mr,  Walter  (now 
Viscount)  Long,  who  sat  during  that  period  for  South  Dublin, 
and  when  in  1910  he  exchanged  an  Irish  for  a  London  consti¬ 
tuency,  his  mantle  fell  on  the  shoulders  of  Sir  Edward  (now 
Lord)  Carson.  The  portrait  of  this  great  Irishman  drawn  by  his 
friend  Mr.  McNeill  is  admirable  alike  in  its  intimacy,  in  its 
acc'iracy,  and  in  its  restraint ;  the  kindliness  of  the  man  is 
emphasised  no  less  than  the  tenacity  and  resolution  of  the 
political  leader ;  his  sagacity  and  courage ;  his  entire  disregard  of 
self  and  all  selfish  considerations ;  his  sacrifice  of  ease,  of  money, 
of  political  promotion,  of  everything  save  principle  and  honour. 
Few  men  have  been  more  cruelly  misjudged  or  more  slander¬ 
ously  misrepresented.  Let  him  who  would  understand  aright  one 
of  the  straightest  of 'British  statesmen,  one  of  the  most  patriotic 
of  Irish  leaders,  one  of  the  kindliest  and  most  generous  of  men, 
read  Mr.  McNeill’s  plain  tale.  To  any  unbiassed  mind  it  cannot 
fail  to  carry  conviction. 

Under  the  calm  but  resolute  leadership  of  Carson,  Ulster  pre¬ 
parations  advanced  apace.  The  passing  of  the  Parliament  Act 
in  1911  warned  Ulster  that  the  day  of  trial  was  at  hand.  The 
great  demonstration  at  Craigavon  in  September  of  that  year 
should  have  given  warning  to  the  Imperial  Cabinet  and  the 
British  electorate  of  Ulster’s  grim  and  steadfast  determination. 
“  Our  demand,”  said  Carson,  ”  is  a  very  simple  one.  We  ask 
for  no  privileges,  but  we  are  determined  that  no  one  shall  have 
any  privileges  over  us.  We  ask  for  no  special  rights,  but  we 
claim  the  same  rights  from  the  same  Government  as  every  other 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  We  ask  for  nothing  more ;  we 
will  take  nothing  less.  .  .  .  Mr.  Asquith,  the  Prime  Minister, 
says  we  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  put  our  case  before  the  British 
electorate.  Very  well.  By  that  determination  he  drives  you,  in 
the  ultimate  result,  to  rely  upon  your  own  strength,  and  we 
must  follow  that  out  to  its  logical  conclusion.”  Then  and  there 
Sir  Edward  told  the  people,  whose  chosen  leader  he  was,  whose 
idol  he  was  soon  to  become,  that  they  must  not  be  content  with 
a  negative  attitude  ;  merely  to  refuse  Home  Rule  was  not  enough  ; 
they  must  be  ready  to  set  up  a  Provisional  Government  in  ‘  ‘  those 
districts  over  which  we  have  control.”  In  view  of  subsequent 
events,  and  especially  in  view  of  the  difi&cult  alternative  offered 
to  the  Ulster  leaders  in  1920,  the  last  w’ords  have  a  peculiar  sig¬ 
nificance.  Government  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  was  their 
first  preference;  failing  that,  it  should  be  government  “by  our¬ 
selves,”  but  only  in  those  districts  of  which  they  had  control. 

To  the  policy  laid  down  at  Craigavon  in  1911  Carson  and  his 
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colleagues  adhered  with  rare  fidelity  and  consistency  during  the 
next  nine  years  of  tense  anxiety.  The  events  which  intervened 
between  the  Craigavon  assembly  and  the  signature  of  the  treaty 
between  the  British  Government  and  the  Sinn  Feiners  must  be 
noted  only  in  brief  summary.  The  third  Home  Eule  Bill  was 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Asquith  on  April 
11th,  1912.  Two  days  earlier  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  accompanied  by 
no  fewer  than  seventy  members  of  Parliament,  representing 
English,  Scottish  and  Welsh  constituencies,  visited  Belfast  and 
addressed  a  vast  meeting  on  the  Show  Ground  at  Balmoral.  He 
told  the  Ulstermen  assembled  in  their  thousands  that  he  had 
come  to  them,  with  his  colleagues,  as  the  leader  of  the  Unionist 
Party,  to  give  them  the  solemn  assurance  that  "  that  party  regard 
your  cause,  not  as  yours  alone,  nor  as  ours  alone,  but  as  the 
cause  of  the  Empire.”  Mr.  Walter  Long,  who  was  with  him, 
gave  utterance  to  the  thought  in  many  minds  when  he  added  a 
blunt  warning  to  the  'British  Government :  ‘  ‘  If  they  are  going  to 
put  Lord  Londonderry  and  Sir  Edward  Carson  into  the  dock, 
they  will  have  to  find  one  large  enough  to  hold  the  whole 
Unionist  Party.” 

The  Home  Rule  Bill  passed  the  third  reading  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  January  16th,  1913,  without,  as  Mr.  McNeill 
truly  says,  “the  smallest  concession  having  been  made  to  the 
Ulster  opposition.”  Avowedly  federal  in  intention,  the  first  step, 
as  its  authors  avowed,  towards  the  federalisation  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Bill  was  wholly  lacking  in  any  feature  character¬ 
istic  of  federalism,  and  on  January  31st  it  was  rejected  on  second 
reading  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  majority  of  257.  The  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  York,  who  confessed  that  he  had  formerly  believed 
“  that  this  attitude  of  Ulster  was  something  of  a  scarecrow  made 
up  out  of  old  and  outworn  prejudices,”  now  discerned,  behind 
all  the  glowing  eloquence  of  the  apologists  for  the  Bill,  “this 
figure  of  Ulster,  grim,  determined,  menacing,  which  no  eloquence 
can  exorcise  and  no  living  statesmanship  can  ignore.”  Well 
might  the  Archbishop,  with  his  Scotch  blood  and  his  Presby¬ 
terian  tradition,  apprehend,  somewhat  more  clearly  than  some 
of  his  brethren,  the  real  significance  of  the  Ulster  attitude. 

To  that  attitude,  definitely  adopted  at  Craigavon,  assured  at 
'Balmoral  of  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  whole  Unionist 
Party,  further  significance  had  been  given  in  the  preceding 
autumn  by  the  signing  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant. 
Only  after  grave  deliberation  did  Sir  Edward  Carson  sanction  this 
solemn  engagement ;  but,  once  it  was  sanctioned,  nothing  could 
restrain  the  enthusiasm  with  which  Ulstermen  of  all  classes 
entered  into  it.  No  fewer  than  237,368  men  actually  pledged 
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themselves  “  to  use  all  means  which  may  be  found  necessary  to 
defeat  the  present  conspiracy  to  set  up  a  Home  Kule  Parliament 
in  Ireland,”  and,  ”  in  the  event  of  such  a  Parliament  being  forced 
upon”  them,  “to  refuse  to  recognise  its  authority,”  while  no 
fewer  than  234,046  women  of  Ulster  signed  a  declaration  in 
terms  similar  to  those  of  the  Covenant,  but  without  its  pledge 
for  definite  action,  and  thus  associated  themselves  with  the  men 
”  in  their  uncompromising  opposition  to  the  Bill  now  before 
Parliament.  ’  ’ 

That  Bill,  having  been  again  passed  through  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  again  rejected  by  the  Lords  in  1913,  was  for  the 
third  time  introduced  in  1914.  The  resolute  attitude  of  Ulster, 
the  increasing  numbers  and  improved  discipline  of  the  Ulster 
Volunteers,  the  raising  of  a  huge  guarantee  fund  to  compensate 
members  of  the  U.V.F.  for  any  loss  or  disability  they  might 
suffer  as  a  result  of  their  service,  the  rush  of  influential  English¬ 
men  to  sign  a  British  Covenant  in  support  of  the  Ulster  Coven¬ 
anters — these  things  at  last  convinced  the  Asquith  Government 
that  there  was  an  Ulster  question,  and  in  moving,  for  the  third 
time,  the  second  reading  of  his  Bill  Mr.  Asquith  outlined  a 
scheme  for  solving  that  question.  The  scheme  was  county 
option,  with  a  time-limit  of  six  years.  The  concession  was  re¬ 
garded  as  wholly  inadequate ;  “  a  sentence  of  death  with  a  stay 
of  execution  for  six  years,”  so  Carson  described  it;  and  Ulster 
proceeded  with  its  grim  preparations. 

Most  vividly  Mr.  McNeill  describes  events  which  now  fol¬ 
lowed  in  rapid  succession  :  the  Curragh  incident ;  the  arming  of 
the  U.V.F. ;  the  voyage  of  the  Fanny,  and  other  preparations  in 
Ulster  for  “  the  day.”  Before  that  day  actually  came  another 
“  day  ”  even  more  fateful  for  the  Empire  had  dawned.  The 
Home  Rule  Bill  had  meanwhile  passed  its  third  reading  for  the 
third  time  in  the  House  of  Commons  (May  26th),  and  on  June 
23rd  an  Amending  Bill,  embodying  county  option  with  a  time¬ 
limit,  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Lords  sub¬ 
stituted  the  ”  clean  cut  ” — the  permanent  exclusion  of  the  whole 
province  of  Ulster — for  Mr.  Asquith’s  grotesque  compromise,  and 
the  Amending  Bill,  as  amended,  was  to  be  introduced  into  the 
Commons  on  July  20th.  Instead  of  introducing  it  the  Prime 
Minister  announced  that  his  Majesty  the  King  had  summoned  a 
conference  to  meet  at  Buckingham  Palace.  This  effort  at  accom¬ 
modation  proved  vain,  and  on  the  24th  the  breakdown  of  the 
conference  was  announced.  The  Amending  Bill  was  therefore  to 
be  introduced  on  the  30th,  but  when  that  day  arrived  the  Prime 
Minister  said  that,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Unionist  leaders, 
the  Bill  would  be  indefinitely  postponed,  in  order  that,  in  the 
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grave  crisis  which  had  arisen,  the  country  “should  present  a 
united  front,  and  be  able  to  speak  and  act  with  the  authority  of 
an  undivided  nation.” 

The  patriotism  of  the  Unionist  leaders  was  above  reproach  ;  nor 
did  Ulster  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  throw  all  its  strength  into  the 
common  cause.  What  was  their  reward?  Despite  the  promise 
that  no  business  of  a  controversial  character  should  be  under¬ 
taken,  the  Home  Kule  Bill  received  the  Koyal  Assent  on  Sep¬ 
tember  18th.  So  much,  it  seemed,  was  necessary  to  conciliate 
the  support  of  the  Irish  Nationalists  in  the  European  War ;  but 
the  operation  of  the  Act  was  to  be  suspended  until  the  end  of  the 
war  and  until  Parliament  had  had  the  opportunity,  by  an 
Amending  Bill,  of  “  altering,  modifying  or  qualifying  its  provi¬ 
sions  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  the  general  consent  both  of 
Ireland  and  of  the  United  Kingdom.” 

By  the  Act  of  1920  (its  most  important  provision)  the  Act  of 
1914  was  repealed.  Meanwhile  the  Ulster  Division  had  covered 
itself  with  glory  in  the  Great  War,  while  Sinn  Fein  had 
done  its  best  to  assist  the  King’s  enemies  by  the  Easter  rebellion 
of  1916.  That  rebellion  marked  the  passing  of  the  Eedmondite 
Nationalist  Party  and  the  advent  of  Sinn  Fein.  At  the  General 
Election  of  1918  the  triumph  of  the  latter  was  complete,  and  the 
Redmondites  were  virtually  wiped  out. 

Once  more  the  preoccupation  of  England  had  proved  to  be  the 
opportunity  of  the  Irish  rebels ;  but  with  the  legal  ‘  ‘  end  of  the 
war  ”  something  had  to  be  done  in  regard  to  the  “  suspended” 
Act  of  1914.  Hence  the  ill-conceived  and  ill-fated  measure  of 
1920.  To  many  Unionists  that  Act  seemed  to  be  a  base  betrayal. 
True,  it  secured,  as  noted  above,  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  1914; 
true,  it  permitted  the  exclusion,  if  not  of  Ulster,  at  least  of  the 
six  north-eastern  counties  of  that  province,  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Dublin  Parliament.  But,  heartily  disliked  in  Ulster, 
which  asked  nothing  better  than  to  remain  an  integral  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  Act  was  repudiated  with  scorn  by  the 
separatists  of  the  South.  The  rebels  redoubled  their  energies, 
and  the  Government,  immersed  in  the  aftermath  of  war,  and 
perplexed  by  problems  of  demobilisation,  had  recourse  to  methods 
of  attempted  suppression  which,  while  ineffective  in  Ireland, 
served  to  alienate  sympathy  in  England.  Irish  insurrections  are 
not  to  be  suppressed  either,  as  Carlyle  remarked,  by  sprinkling 
rose-water,  nor  by  the  spasmodic  efforts  of  irregular  forces. 
Rigorous  repression  by  regular  troops  would  have  been  at  this 
juncture  at  once  the  best  policy  and  the  truest  mercy.  Why  was 
the  method  not  tried?  History  must  sift  the  contradictory 
answers  to  that  question,  and  it  may  be  that  the  process  will 
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excuse,  if  it  does  not  vindicate,  the  conduct  of  the  Executive 
Government.  The  full  story  has  not  been  told ;  it  may  be  pre¬ 
mature  to  ask  for  a  complete  disclosure.  It  is,  however,  per¬ 
missible  to  conjecture  that  the  reasons  which  in  1919-20  weakened 
the  hands  of  the  Executive  could  no  longer  have  operated  in 
equal  force,  nor  have  provided  equally  valid  excuse,  in  1921. 

Yet  if  1920  was  marked  by  a  betrayal,  1921  will  be  memorable 
for  an  abject  surrender.  Specious  arguments  for  opening  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  rebels  were  not  lacking,  and  were  skilfully 
advanced.  Ireland  was  to  receive  “  Dominion  status,”  though 
Ulster,  or  rather  the  six  counties,  were  to  be  permitted  to  con¬ 
tract  out,  and,  having  been  forced  to  accept  Home  Kule  in  1920, 
were  to  be  graciously  allowed  to  retain  the  unwanted  gift  in 
1921 .  Yet  even  this  concession  was  not  unqualified ;  there  was 
to  be  a  Commission  to  rectify  the  boundary  between  Ulster  and 
the  new  Free  State.  What  wonder  that  Ulster  looked  askance, 
or  that  so  stout  an  Ulsterman  as  Mr.  McNeill  should,  in  bitter 
irony,  dedicate  his  book  to  ‘‘  The  Memory  of  the  Unionist 
Party  ’  ’  ? 

Has  surrender  achieved  peace?  The  shameful  story  of  these 
last  months  provides  the  answer.  Failure  to  face  responsibilities 
rarely  brings  satisfaction,  either  to  individuals  or  to  States. 
That  the  choice  before  the  Government  in  the  summer  of  1921, 
or,  for  the  matter  of  that  in  1920,  was  an  easy  one  no  candid 
person  will  maintain.  But,  even  if  they  still  had  bitter  enemies, 
they  still  had  staunch  friends  in  Ireland.  They  chose  to  try  to 
conciliate  their  enemies  at  the  expense  of  their  friends.  The 
device  rarely  succeeds,  and  for  a  simple  reason  :  it  tends  to  turn 
friendship  into  bitterness,  and  to  add  to  enmity  contempt.  That 
the  intentions  were  good  need  not  be  denied ;  but  in  affairs  of 
State  good  intentions  do  not  carry  us  far.  Moreover,  a  fatality 
would  seem  to  dog  the  steps  of  those  among  English  statesmen 
who  have  been  inspired  by  the  best  intentions  towards  Ireland. 
It  was  noted  as  long  ago  as  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  poet 
Edmund  Spenser,  himself  one  of  the  undertakers  of  the  Munster 
plantation  :  ”  Marry,  so  there  have  been  divers  good  plots  devised, 
and  wise  counsels  cast  already  about  the  reformation  of  that 
realm,  but  they  say  it  is  the  fatal  destiny  of  that  land  that  no 
purposes  whatsoever  that  are  meant  for  her  good  will  prosper  or 
take  effect;  which,  whether  it  proceed  from  the  very  genius  of 
the  soil  or  influence  of  the  stars,  or  that  God  Almighty  hath  not 
yet  appointed  the  time  of  her  reformation,  or  that  He  reserveth 
her  in  this  unquiet  state  still  for  some  secret  scourge  which  shall 
by  her  come  unto  England,  it  is  hard  to  be  known,  but  yet 
much  to  be  feared.”  The  poet’s  political  penetration  was  not 
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at  fault.  Since  the  sixteenth  "century,  and  more  particularly  in 
the  last  hundred  years,  divers  good  plots  havB  been  devised,  many 
wise  counsels  about  the  reformation  of  that  realm  have  been 
cast,  yet  how  few  of  them  have  prospered  and  taken  good  effect ! 
In  1906  the  good  effect  of  the  policy  pursued  in  the  previous 
twenty  years  was  not  merely  discernible  but  was  actually  dis¬ 
cerned  by  the  two  Chief  Secretaries  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  who 
held  office  under  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  and  Mr. 
Asquith.  “Ireland  is  quiet,”  so  said  Mr.  (afterwards  Viscount) 
Bryce  on  taking  office  in  1906.  When  Mr.  Birrell  succeeded 
Mr.  Bryce  in  1907  he  declared  with  truth  that  Ireland  had  never 
been  so  peaceful  for  the  last  six  hundred  years. 

We  have  already  reviewed  the  circumstances  which  permitted 
the  revival  of  the  demand  for  Home  Eule  at  Westminster,  and 
led,  first,  to  the  renewal  of  agitation,  then  to  the  outbreak  of 
armed  insurrection  in  Ireland.  And  to  what  have  we  been 
brought  by  party  intrigue  at  Westminster  and  by  outrages, 
murders  and  rebellion  in  Ireland?  The  best  answer  to  this 
question  is  to  be  found  in  the  remarkable  speech  delivered  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  on  May  Slst — 
a  speech  remarkable  for  lucidity,  for  frankness,  for  high  courage 
and,  above  all,  for  the  profound  gravity  of  its  ultimate  analysis 
of  the  situation.  The  main  excuse  offered  by  the  Provisional 
Government  for  their  compact  with  Mr.  de  Valera — a  compact 
which  on  the  face  of  it  would  seem  to  involve  a  clear  breach  of 
the  treaty  between  the  British  Government  and  the  Griffith- 
Collins  party — was,  as  Mr.  Churchill  explained,  the  difficulty  en¬ 
countered  by  the  Provisional  Government  in  dealing  with  the 
Republican  minority  and  the  bandits  who  disgrace  the  Republican 
cause.  Let  British  readers  ponder  the  sigriificance  of  the  actual 
words  used  (as  explanatory  less  of  his  own  position  than  of  that 
of  the  Provisional  Government)  by  Mr.  Churchill :  ‘  ‘  The  progress 
of  disorder,  of  lawlessness,  of  social  degeneration,  had  been  so 
rapid  and  extensive  in  the  twenty-six  counties  since  the  departure 
of  the  British  troops  and  the  disbandment  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary  that  the  Provisional  Government  could  not  possibly 
guarantee  the  ordinary  security  of  life  and  property  if  these  were 
challenged  by  an  active,  ardent,  violent  Republican  minority. 
This  Republican  minority,  it  is  explained,  consists  mainly  of  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  armed  men,  violent  in  method, 
fanatical  in  temper,  but,  in  many  cases,  disinterested  or  im¬ 
personal  in  motive.  But  behind  these,  strengthening  these, 
multiplying  these,  disgracing  these,  are  a  larger  number  of 
common,  sordid  ruffians  and  brigands,  robbing,  murdering,  pillag¬ 
ing  for  their  personal  gain  or  for  private  revenge,  or  creating 
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disorder  and  confusion  out  of  pure  love  for  disorder  and  con-  ^ 

fusion.”  So  the  Provisional  Government  are  to  make  a  compact  j 

with  the  ”  bond  fide  Eepublican  visionaries  ”  in  order  to  isolate  j 

and  to  suppress  the  brigands.  ^ 

Is  it  by  any  means  certain  that  the  manoeuvre  will  succeed?  1 

Is  it  certain  that  it  deserves  to  succeed?  Is  there  not  a  somewhat  J 

sinister  parallelism  between  the  manoeuvre  of  the  Provisional  ^ 

Government  of  Southern  Ireland  in  1922  and  that  of  the  British  1 

Government  in  1921  ?  Plainly  the  purpose  of  both  was,  by  means 
of  a  compact,  to  divide  their  enemies,  to  thrust  in  a  wedge  be-  ' 

tween  ”  moderates  ”  and  extremists ;  to  isolate  and,  by  isolation, 
to  suppress  the  latter.  Mr.  de  Valera  and  his  Eepublican  asso-  ] 

ciates  have  not,  it  would  seem,  been  isolated ;  they  have  certainly  1 

not  been  suppressed.  Is  the  recent  compact  likely  to  be  more 
successful  in  isolating  and  suppressing  the  ‘  ‘  sordid  rufl&ans  and  ' 

brigands  ”  who  “  pursue  their  devastating  course  under  the  so- 
called  glamour  of  the  Eepublic  ”  ? 

Events  may  provide  an  answer  to  this  question  before  these 
words  are  published.  It  is  the  sincere  hope  of  one  who  in  1921  ^ 

disapproved  of  the  negotiations  with  the  Sinn  Fein  leaders,  and  ^ 

declined  to  approve  the  resulting  treaty,  that  his  fears  may  be 
proved  groundless  and  his  predictions  of  ill  be  falsified.  But 
Spenser’s  words  ring  ominously  in  his  ears.  Is  it  the  "  genius  ' 

of  the  soil  or  influence 'of  the  stars,  or  is  it  that  God  Almighty 
reserveth  (Ireland)  in  this  unquiet  state,  still  for  some  secret  , 

scourge  which  shall  by  her  come  unto  England  ”?  It  is  indeed 
”  hard  to  be  known,  but  yet  much  to  be  feared.”  . 

J.  A.  E.  Marriott. 
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At  the  time  this  is  published,  The  Hague  Conference — if  not 
frightened  from  its  attempt  by  the  result  of  the  Paris  bankers’ 
meeting — will  be  attempting  to  achieve  in  Eussian  affairs  what 
the  Genoa  Conference  failed  to  achieve.  It  may  do  what  Genoa 
neglected  to  do,  and  study  Soviet  finance  with  the  zeal  shown 
by  the  Reparations  Commission  and  other  Ally  authorities  in 
studying  German  finance.  Viewed  from  a  merely  economical 
standpoint,  the  questions  whether  Russia  can  pay  interest  on 
her  debt  and  whether  Germany  can  pay  her  reparations  are  similar 
— with  the  different  origins  of  these  liabilities  economists  have 
nothing  to  do.  For  the  fact  that,  while  the 'Allies  treat  German 
finance  as  of  the  essence  of  reparations,  nobody  has  ever  tested 
the  totals  of  a  Russian  Budget,  is  the  apparently  good  explana¬ 
tion  that  Germany  has  finances  of  a  sort,  while  Russia  has  none. 
But  this  discrimination  is  not  real ;  or,  better  put,  it  exists  in 
time,  and  not  in  space.  The  extravagances  of  German,  and  also 
of  Austrian,  finance  simply  lag  behind  those  of  Russia ;  but  they 
reach  each  Russian  stage  at  some  time,  and  move  on  towards  the 
next.  Two  years  ago,  when  the  Reichsmark  sold  at  140  to 
sterling,  the  Austrian  crown  at  600,  and  the  Soviet  rouble  at 
50,000,  a  non-existent  difference  of  kind  was  also  assumed. 
Interested  persons  who  asked,  “Will  Germany  ever  get  to 
Austrian  conditions?  .  .  .  Will  Austria  ever  get  to  Russian 

conditions?”  usually  got  the  answer:  “No;  Germany  is  not 
Austria;  Germany’s  great  industries  .  .  .  Austria  is  a 

civilised  country;  Austria  has  no  Bolshevism.”  To-day  the  bad 
mark  is  worth  a  third  of  the  bad  crown  of  June,  1920,  and  the 
bad  crown  stands  lower  than  the  Soviet  rouble  of  the  same  date. 
Exchanges  are  only  one  indicator ;  but  deficits,  floating  debts, 
inflation  and  prices  have  gone  the  same  way.  The  retrospect 
shows  that  there  is  no  absolute  standard  of  incurably  bad  finance. 
As  in  1920,  the  question  is  still  asked  whether  Germany’s 
finances,  which  by  contrast  still  appear  tolerable  and  redeemable, 
will  ever  get  to  the  state  of  Austria’s,  and  whether  Austria’s 
will  ever  get  to  the  state  of  Russia’s.  The  answer  of  anyone 
who  accepts  the  retrospect  will  inevitably  be  merely,  wait  and 
see. 

So  far,  the  condition  of  Russia’s  finances  has  never  been 
brought  into  relation  with  the  recognition  of  Russia’s  debt.  At 
Genoa,  diplomats  ignoring  mere  financiers,  were  so  eager  to 
extract  a  formal  recognition  of  their  los?  thirteen  milliards  gold 
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roubles,  that  they  did  not  even  broach  the  question  whether 
within  visible  time  interest  could  be  paid.  Germans  charge  the 
Reparations  Commission  with  having  done  the  same  thing  in 
May,  1921.  The  May  ultimatum’s  sequel  was  an  enforced 
German  recognition,  which,  events  proved,  had  only  a  demon¬ 
strative  value,  because  the  sum  which  Germany  will  really  pay 
is  entirely  in  the  air.  In  its  Russian  efforts  Genoa  is  supposed  to 
have  failed ;  but  what  Genoa  failed  in  was  merely  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  a  demonstration  success,  which  would  have  had  about 
as  much  reality  as  the  wealth  in  the  200,000,000,000,000  roubles 
estimated^  as  Russia’s  note  circulation  at  the  end  of  June,  1922. 
The  diplomats  were  so  little  concerned  with  painful  realities  that 
they  even  neglected  to  ascertain  that  M.  Rakovsky’s  picture  of 
a  reformed  Budget  for  1922,  with  only  one-seventh  of  its 
expenditure  uncovered,  was,  according  to  Moscow  official  publica¬ 
tions  w'hich  anyone  can  obtain,  entirely  false.  The  prevailing 
view  is  that  these  things  do  not  matter;  Russia,  having  no 
finances  at  all,  is  financially  tabula  rasa;  and  the  reformer  who 
must  some  day  come  will  merely  do  what  the  Finance  Commissary 
Krestinsky  counselled  in  1919 — clear  away  certain  impeding 
stumps  and  indiscriminate  litter  called  credit  notes,  taxes,  and 
so  on ;  and  begin  in  the  way  of  a  Treasury  official  commissioned 
to  establish  a  Budget  in  a  newly-conquered  negro  land. 

But  here  upon  the  scene  enters  the  political  problem.  The 
drastic  reformer  presupposes  a  disappearance  of  the  Soviet 
oligarchy,  a  political  revolution ;  and  Soviet  Budget  and 
Currency  history  proves  that  financial  troubles  will  never  bring 
the  disappearance  about.  If  this  prediction  conflicts  with  the 
historians’  theory  that  hopelessly  disorganised  State  finance 
ultimately  undermines  State  authority,  history  must  be  revised. 
Ever  since  the  first  results  of  Bolshevik  economy  were  adver¬ 
tised  in  Western  Europe  inexpert  judges  have  proclaimed  that 
“things  cannot  go  on  much  longer”;  and  even  the  expert 
authors  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  to  Collect  Information 
on  Russia  proclaimed,  on  the  basis  of  a  mere  deficit  of  1,106 
milliard  roubles  (1920),  that  “the  present  state  of  things  cannot 
continue.”  Of  the  deficit  in  the  gold-rouble  Budget  of  1922, 
which  at  the  Moscow  State  Bank’s  modest  exchange  of 
1,060,000  paper  roubles  to  one  gold  is  over  10,000  milliards  (that, 
as  I  shall  show,  being  about  1  per  cent,  of  the  real  probable 
deficit),  one  cannot  say  more,  or  believe  less.  M.  Krassin,  after 
mistakenly  telling  a  member  of  the  Commission  that  “he  expected 
Revolution  to  be  precipitated  in  Germany  by  the  state  of  her 
finances,”  rightly  prophesied  that  much  worse  finance  could  be 
(1)  Cf.  Krasnaya  Qazeta,  May  27th. 
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endured  by  Russia.  In  fact,  no  crash  comes,  or  need  come.  The 
technique  of  modern  bankruptcy-finance,  whether  in  the  form  of 
miUtary  control  of  a  printing  press,  as  in  Russia,  or  of  the  refined 
fiction  of  floating  debt  operations  and  “secured”  central-bank 
notes,  as  in  Germany  and  Austria,  is  too  well  developed  for 
crashes.  Crashes  came  when,  to  return  to  history,  ”  the  soldiers 
clamoured  for  their  pay  ’  ’ ;  but  with  civilised  State-bankruptcy 
everyone  is  regularly  paid ;  and  it  is  far  easier  to  finance  Russia 
than  to  finance  England.  Not  new  revolutions,  not  even  violent 
attempts  at  remedy  inspired  by  immediate  panic,  but  well- 
arranged  impoverishment,  degeneration,  and  extirpation  are  the 
prospects  from  the  present  financial  system  of  Russia,  and  of 
certain  other  European  States. 

This  process  will  continue,  because  it  presents  to  rulers  the  line 
of  least  resistance.  Systems  under  which  “the  soldiers  clamoured 
for  their  pay  ”  were  uncomfortable  to  administer.  They  in¬ 
volved  a  shortage  of  real  money,  a  real  insufficiency  of  the  State’s 
current  resources  to  cover  current  needs,  and  real  deficits. 
Modern  State-financial  technique  recognises  no  deficits.  It  is 
true  that  Soviet  Finance  Commissaries,  like  German  and  Aus¬ 
trian  Finance  Ministers,  speak  of  deficits  as  a  brief  way  of  saying 
that  mere  taxation  yields  are  inadequate.  But  technically — as 
actually  expounded  in  tables — every  Budget  balances  by  simple 
process  of  adding  to  Revenue  the  yield  of  necessary  Floating 
Debt  (in  Russia’s  case,  direct  printing  press)  operations.  And 
this  is  not  a  fiction,  but  a  fact ;  for  the  missing  revenue,  the  real 
substance  of  expenditure,  is  actually  extracted  from  the  popula¬ 
tion  quite  as  surely  as  if  by  taxation,  and  with  the  only  difference 
that  an  indiscriminate  levy  in  shape  of  currency  depreciation  and 
higher  prices  replaces  a  reasoned  incidence.  The  Finance  Com¬ 
missary  Krestinsky,  whose  duties  are  temporarily  being  per¬ 
formed  by  Commissary  Sokolnikoff,  argued  in  1919  that  if  Bol¬ 
shevism  designed,  as  it  then  boasted,  to  abolish  the  capitalistic 
monstrosity  Money,  the  paper-money  system  was  indefeasible, 
because  “roubles  would  kill  roubles  ”  ;  meantime,  it  caused  no 
trouble,  whereas  “a  sound  taxation  system  grows  up  organically, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  created  for  a  short  transition  time.” 
This  argument  was  sound  in  so  far  as  it  emphasised  the  extreme 
ease  with  which  Soviet  finance  is  conducted  ;  but  in  other  matters 
it  has  proved  false.  Firstly,  roubles  have  refused  to  be  killed  by 
roubles.  The  date  at  which  the  paper  rouble  would  become 
worthless  as  buying  medium  has  been  ever  postponed  by  the 
issue  of  rouble  notes  of  ever  higher  and  higher  denominations ; 
and  with  200  billions  in  circulation  the  rouble  is  as  effective  a 
currency  as  it  was  at  the  date  of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution.  In 
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fact,  more  was  heard  in  1918  than  to-day  of  refusals  to  accept 
paper  money,  of  barter,  of  “diamond,”  “rye,”  “nail,”  and  other 
currencies  in  kind ;  and  one  pays  three  millions  for  a  portion  of 
chicken  in  the  Moscow  restaurant  “Empire  ”  as  indifferently  as 
one  paid  two  roubles  in  Donon’s  or  Ernest's  before  the  war.  In 
the  French  Revolution  the  effective  devaluation  of  assignats 
(though  the  smallest  assignat  would  purchase  a  trunkful  of 
roubles)  was  made  possible  by  the  simultaneous  circulation  of 
metal  currency.  But  Russia  has  no  coins  wherewith  to  kill  her 
paper,  and  the  paper  obdurately  refuses  to  kill  itself. 

But,  also,  the  policy  ”  roubles  will  kill  roubles  ”  has  been  aban¬ 
doned  as  sequel  of  the  more  or  less  real  reversion  to  capitalistic 
ways.  During  the  past  year  practically  every  single  capitalistic 
or  “bourgeois”  institution  has,  at  least  on  paper  and  in  inten¬ 
tion,  been  restored.  That  is  true  of  the  State  Bank,  private 
banking,  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  right  to  possess  money  to 
unlimited  amount,  the  right  of  inheritance,  the  bill  of  exchange 
system,  and  most  other  institutions  and  practices  involved  in  the 
conduct  of  private  industry  and  trade.  In  all  these,  even  in 
foreign  exchange  transactions,  the  present  astronomical-magni¬ 
tude  circulation  works  astonishingly  well,  so  w^ell,  indeed,  that 
none  of  the  half-measures  of  correction,  mostly  first  tried  in  1921, 
could  become  effective.  These  measures  are  :  the  scaling-down 
of  the  rouble  by  issue  of  new  “Soviet  roubles  of  the  1922  issue,” 
each  worth  ten  thousand  of  the  old  roubles ;  the  keeping  of  official 
counts  in  imaginary  gold  roubles  at  an  arbitrary  exchange ;  the 
regulation  of  inter-departmental  accounts  by  bank  transfers ;  and 
finally,  payment  of  officials  in  kind.  Payment  of  officials  in  kind 
has  not  been  wholly  abolished ;  but  the  imaginary  gold  rouble, 
established  also  on  a  one  to  ten-thousand  basis,  ceased  immedi¬ 
ately  to  be  effective  owing  to  further  falls,  until  last  month  one 
to  a  million  was  reached.  In  general,  the  purely  financial  affairs 
of  a  Russia  with  200  billions  of  her  currency  unit  in  circulation 
move  just  as  smoothly  as  those  of  a  Germany  whose  inflation 
is  a  thousand-fold  less.  The  difference  between  the  two  countries 
is  not  in  finance,  but  in  the  measure  of  economic  exhaustion  of 
the  classes  suffering  from  the  automatic  expropriation  which 
depreciating  money  involves. 

On  Bolshevik  authority,  the  rouble  circulation  to  be  attained  at 
the  end  of  the  first  half-year  of  1922  has  been  put  at  200  billions.* 
This  figure  sounds  incredible,  but  only  in  the  sense  in  which 
billions  sounded  incredible  in  January,  1921,  and  17J  billions  at 
the  beginning  of  this  year.  At  the  end  of  1922  circulation  will 

(1)  “Trillions,”  the  word  used  in  Russian  official  rej)orts,  has  been  wrongly 
given  in  the  English  Press  ;  “  billions  ”  (1,000  milliards)  is  the  correct  translation. 
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look  back  on  200  billions,  and  be  surprised  at  its  own  past 
moderation.  At  the  present  issue  rate,  it  will  reach  about  1,000 
billions  by  December  31st.  The  last  detailed  official  figures  come 
down  to  March  31st.  The  19  milliards  circulating  when  Bol¬ 
shevism  seized  power  consisted  of  “Tsar  ”  Imperial- Bank  notes, 
“Duma  ”  notes,  and  “  Kerensky  ”  currency  notes.  “Tsar  ”  notes 
(which  means  notes  of  pre-war  design)  were  printed  by  the  Provi¬ 
sional  Government ;  and  the  Soviet  Government  continued  print¬ 
ing  all  three  sorts  from  old  or  from  fabricated  plates,  and  only  in 
1919  issued  money  of  their  own,  first  “Soviet  roubles”  proper, 
then  ”  payment  notes,”  and  finally  the  scaled-down  “  notes  of  the 
issue  of  1922.”  The  precise  distribution  of  notes  down  to  March 
Slst,  1920,  is  known  : — 

Tsar  Notes  ...  ...  ...  21,796  millions. 

Duma  Notes  ...  ...  ...  40,356  „ 

Kerensky  Notes  ...  ...  ...  46,768  „ 

Soviet  Notes  ...  ...  ...  230,777  „ 

339,697 

Here  the  big  total  of  Duma  notes  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
this  currency  was  largely  issued  in  1,000-rouble  denominations. 
In  March,  1920,  the  Soviet  presses  were  turning  out  2J  milliards 
a  day,  nearly  all  in  Soviet  roubles ;  and  they  added  to  the  above 
total  by  the  end  of  October  300  milliards.  On  December  31st, 
1920,  the  total  circulation  was  1,168,500,000,000  roubles.  Infla¬ 
tion,  however,  was  only  beginning.  In  March  this  year  Prof. 
Schmieleff  presented  to  the  Finance  Commissariat’s  Institute  for 
Economic  Enquiry  a  report  showing  that  circulation  at  end  of 
1921  was  17,359,360,000,000  roubles,  which  was  10,672-fold  more 
than  the  1,630,000,000  roubles  circulating  on  the  eve  of  the  war. 
As  proof  that  not  merely  inflation,  but  also  economic  exhaustion 
in  shape  of  a  great  decline  in  the  stock  of  sellable  goods,  have  been 
a  potent  cause  in  the  price  rise.  Prof.  Schmieleff  stated  that  prices 
at  an  unstated  date  in  the  second  part  of  last  year  had  risen 
91,679-fold.  All  these  figures  are  correct.  In  February  last. 
Commissary  Derevenko  reported  that  circulation  in  1921  increased 
by  16,735  milliards.^  This  report  almost  exactly  agrees  with 
Schmieleff’s.  Schmieleff’s  comment  was  that  inflation  before 
1921  might  be  ignored  as  inconsiderable ;  but  this  remark  may 
now  be  transfen'ed  to  1922,  in  three  months  of  which  the  whole 
earlier  war  and  Revolution  issue  has  been  quadrupled.  Mention¬ 
ing  that  7,700,000  millions,  issued  in  December,  1921,  was  the 
biggest  total  of  any  month  until  then,  the  present  temporary 


(1)  Novy  Mir,  Feb.  25th, 
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Finance  Commisaary  SokolnikofT  states  the  figures  of  new  issues 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1922  :  — 

January  ...  ...  ...  ...  12,300,000  millions. 

February  ...  ...  ...  ...  18,800,000  ,, 

March  .  24,000,000 

The  total  circulation  at  end  of  March  was  therefore 
71,359,360,000,000  roubles.  The  Krasnaya  Gazeta’s  statement 
that  200  billions  will  be  the  total  by  the  end  of  June  assumes  that 
127  billions  will  be  issued  in  the  second  quarter.  At  recent  rate  of 
increase,  the  total  would  be  50  billions  more.  These  official 
figures  sufficiently  expose  the  untruth  of  Eakovski’s  report  to 
Genoa  that  six-sevenths  of  the  Budget  expenditure  in  1922  would 
be  met  out  of  taxation.  The  new  roubles  (if  one  ignores  official 
dishonesty,  which  is  in  theory,  and  sometimes  in  practice, 
punished  by  shooting)  go  entirely  on  the  covering  of  deficits.  The 
continuous  rouble  printing  at  ever-accelerated  rate  agrees  with 
official  admissions  (not  made  to  Genoa)  that  despite  the  device 
of  reducing  totals  by  booking  in  the  imaginary  gold  rouble,  the 
latest  Budget  is  only  too  good  a  copy  of  the  Budgets  that  went 
before. 

Of  these  Budgets  (the  estimates,  but  with  certain  exceptions 
not  the  fulfilments)  there  are  fairly  complete  statistics.  The 
Budget  for  1921  is  doubtful.  Of  it  two  complete,  ostensibly 
official,  summaries  have  appeared — one  in  the  Moscow  Ekonomit- 
cheskaya  Zhizn  and  the  other  in  a  memorandum  of  the  Finance 
Commissariat.  They  are  totally  different  and  irreconcilable,  and 
the  figures  given  here  have  been  supplied  by  a  third  official 
authority,  M.  Zacharine,  who  professes  to  correct  both.  The 
Budget  for  1922  is  for  nine  months  only  : — 

OOO’s  omitted. 

Revenue.  Expenditure.  Deficit. 
1918,  Jan.-June  .  2,852,727  17,602,727  14,750,000 

1918,  July-Dee .  12,730,194  29,074,194  16,344,000 

1919,  Jan.-June  .  20,349,627  50,702,627  30,363,000 

1919,  July-Dee .  28,604,700  164,694,000  136,089,300 

1920  (12  months)  .  160,000,000  1,160,000,000  1,000,000,000 

1921  (12  months)  .  835,505,000  21,609,780,000  20,774,276,000 

1922,  Jan.-Sept .  1,576,000  1,877,018  302,018 

The  last  Budget  is  stated  in  gold  roubles,  and  looks  reasonable, 
but,  in  fact,  it  is  the  least  reasonable  of  the  seven.  Formally,  all 
seven  are  drawn  according  to  the  standard  methods  of  State 
finance ;  and  no  details  are  withheld.  The  heaviest  expenditure 
in  all  is  for  defence  and  nationalised  industry.  The  ratio  of  both 
items  to  the  whole  has  of  late  fallen,  in  the  first  case  owing  to 
the  termination  of  the  civil  war,  in  the  second  owing  to  the  exclu- 
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eion  of  gross  totals,  the  theoretical  financial  independence  of  the 
new  industrial  trusts,  and  other  factors.  In  the  first  Budget  only 
644  millions  out  of  a  total  expenditure  of  17  milliards  went  on 
defence  (the  Ked  Army  was  not  then  organised) ;  in  the  second 
8  milliards  out  of  29  ;  in  the  third,  12  milliards  out  of  60.  In  the 
following  table  of  chief  expenditure  items  the  cost  of  the  Army 
this  year  amounts  to  nearly  a  third  of  the  whole  outlay ;  but  the 
real  proportion,  if  industrial  and  other  accounts  which  were  in 
the  earlier  Budgets  are  brought  in,  is  really  only  about  one- 
sixth  : — 


Jan.-Sept.,  1922. 

Army  Commissariat 
Communications  Commissariat 
Supreme  Council  of  Industry  ... 
Trade  Commissariat 
Provisioning  Commissariat 
Education  Commissariat 
Health  Commissariat 
Marine  Commissariat 
Interior  Commissariat  ... 

Agriculture  Commissariat 
Social  Care  Commissariat 
Finances  Commissariat  ... 

Justice  Commissariat 


Gold  R. 
666,023,000 
277,614,000 
163,661,000 
141,668,000 
139,897,000 
122,976,000 
117,200,000 
71,822,000 
69,716,000 
62,266,000 
48,283,000 
32,867,000 
24,248,000 


The  Budget  deficit  statements  are  misleading.  Concerning  all 
Budgets,  except  that  of  1921,  there  are  data  or  official  admissions 
showing  that  the  estimated  revenue  was  not  actually  received, 
and  in  part  could  not  have  been  honestly  expected.  This  is  in 
particular  true  of  the  new  “reformed”  gold  rouble  Budget,  in 
which,  on.  the  Revenue  side,  is  the  frankly  small  sum  of 
66,000,000  roubles  from  all  taxes,  and  the  big  sum  of 
1,068,000,000  roubles  from  nationalised  undertakings.  A  memo¬ 
randum  accompanying  this  Budget  contains  numerous  instructive 
comparisons  with  the  pre-war  past,  which  were  impossible  as  long 
as  Budgets  were  booked  in  paper  roubles.  In  1910,  says  the 
Memorandum,  Russia  managed  to  get  979,000,000  roubles  from 
taxes  of  all  kinds  (though  she  had  no  Income  Tax  and  very  light 
other  direct  taxes) ;  and  from  her  Slate  undertakings,  mainly  rail¬ 
ways  and  the  vodka  monopoly,  1,662,000,000  roubles.  The  taxa¬ 
tion  yield  has  therefore  fallen  to  about  one-fifteenth,  while  the 
revenue  from  nationalised  industry  and  all  other  concerns,  rail¬ 
ways  included,  has  fallen  by  about  a  third.  But  there  is  no 
prospect  of  the  revenue  front  State  business  this  year  reaching  the 
estimated  one  milliard  gold.  All  Budgets  have  shown  either  over¬ 
optimism  or  intentional  untruth.  The  sudden  increase  in  revenue 
in  the  second  Budget  was  due  to  summary  inclusion  of  a  “Levy 
of  Ten  Milliard  Roubles  on  the  Bourgeoisie,”  of  which  not  a 
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kopeck  was  received  until  the  following  year,  and  then  (owing 
to  practically  complete  failure  to  collect)  only  half  a  milliard.  Of 
20  milliards  in  the  third  Budget,  15  were  booked  to  “State  Pro¬ 
perty  and  Capital.”  This  entry  represented  nothing  at  all.  The 
fourth  Budget  shows  8  milliards,  or  a  third  of  all  revenue,  coming 
from  taxes ;  the  actual  receipts,  as  M.  Krestinsky  later  reported, 
were  milliards.  The  revenue  in  the  Budget  of  1921  is  the 
sum  alleged  to  have  been  actually  received;  taxes,  according  to 
Zacharine,  yielded  284,894,000,000  roubles,  of  which  industrial 
tax  was  77,418,000,000  roubles,  other  direct  taxes  8,863  millions, 
and  indirect  taxes  1,830  millions.  This  statement  I  have  not 
been  able  to  check. 

The  gold  rouble  Budget  for  1922  is  even  at  first  sight  sus¬ 
picious.  In  the  preceding  Budget  for  1921  not  one-twentieth  of 
expenditure  was  covered.  The  Budget  for  1922  would  inspire 
envy  in  half  of  Europe’s  most  solid  States.  But  in  1921  no  re¬ 
forms  whatever  calculated  to  cause  such  envy  were  carried.  The 
Finance  Commissariat  simply  reckoned  its  expenditure  as 
18,770,180  million  paper  roubles,  and  reduced  it  from  astronomi¬ 
cal  to  mundane  dimensions  by  division  by  10,000.  Eevenue  was 
handled  in  the  same  way.  The  divisor  10,000  represents  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  buying  power  of  the  paper  rouble  in  late  1921  with 
that  of  the  pre-war  gold  rouble.  This  device  was  purely  mechani¬ 
cal,  and  not  in  itself  misleading ;  but  as  applied  it  misled.  Firstly, 
prices  had  risen  90,000-fold  before  last  Christmas,  and  the  10,000 
standard  was  dead  before  it  was  born ;  secondly,  the  standard  was 
not  applied  equally  to  all  revenue  and  expenditure ;  and  thirdly, 
whether  reckoned  in  gold  or  in  paper,  the  ratio  of  revenue  to 
expenditure  was  far  too  big.  M.  SokolnikolT  admits^  that  the 
receipts  from  industry  will  be  between  400  and  500  millions  less 
than  appears  in  the  Budget,  and  one  of  the  mordant  ofiBcial 
writers  on  the  ofiBcial  Ekonomitcheskaya  Zhizn^  states  that  the 
maximum  receipts  from  industry,  reckoned  on  the  10,000  basis, 
will  be  300  million  gold  roubles,  or  under  a  third  of  the  estimate. 
But  if  this  re-estimate  is  in  itself  correct,  it  is  incorrect  in  its 
relation  to  the  whole,  because  the  paper  rouble  expenditure  on 
the. same  10,000  basis  is  absurdly  below  the  truth.  On  the 
10,000  basis  the  paper  expenditure  works  out  at  only  18.77  bil¬ 
lions,  and  is  therefore  lower  than  the  21.6  billions  paper  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  preceding  year.  That  is  impossible,  because  however 
gold  standards  are  juggled  with,  it  remains  incredible  that  less 
paper  money  was  needed  for  administration  in  1922.  which  began 
with  a  circulation  of  17J  billions,  than  in  1921,  which  began  with 


(1)  Boeraen-Zeitung,  Feb.  22nd,  1922. 

(2)  Quoted,  Babotchi  Ooloa,  April  12th. 
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1^  billions.  (The  disparity  is  so  great  that  the  fact  that  the  new 
Budget  is  for  only  nine  months  may  be  ignored.) 

Were  further  disproof  of  the  romance  of  a  nearly-covered 
Budget  necessary,  it  is  supplied  by  a  re-examination  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  circulation  figures.  The  inflation  goes  to  cover  deficits.  It 
is  officially  stated  that  some  16  billions  of  new  notes  were  printed 
in  1921  to  meet  a  deficit  of  20  billions.  These  figures  do  not 
agree,  but  they  are  fairly  near.  It  is,  however,  also  officially 
admitted  that  in  three  months  of  1922  54  billions  were  printed ; 
reported  by  an  official  newspaper  that  200  billions  will  be  printed 
in  the  first  six  months;  and  calculable  on  this  basis  that  a 
thousand  billions  will  be  printed  before  the  year  ends.  These 
figures  prove  beyond  doubt  that  the  Budget  improvement  story 
is  an  official  invention  for  Genoa  (not  circulated,  as  far  as  I  know, 
in  Russia).  The  real  deficit  this  year  will  be  about  a  thousand 
billion  roubles.  That  is  fifty  times  as  much  as  the  deficit  of 
1921 ;  but  the  deficit  of  1921  was  twenty  times  as  much  as  that 
of  1920 ;  and  that  of  1920  seven  times  that  of  1919.  These  figures 
seem  at  first  sight  incredible ;  but  in  Nature  one  figure  is  as 
credible  as  another ;  and,  short  of  new  administrative  or  technical 
difficulties  which  have  not  been  met  so  far,  1922  may  be  looked 
back  on  by  1923  as  a  standard  of  moderation,  and  not,  as  it  now 
seems,  as  the  annus  mirahilis  of  finance. 

Apart  from  the  Civil  War  and  the  considerable  heritage  of  ruin 
taken  over  from  the  Provisional  and  Tsarist  Governments,  the 
collapse  of  Russian  finance  is  almost  wholly  due  to  measures 
which  are  of  the  essence  of  Bolshevism,  that  is,  the  nationalisa¬ 
tion  of  industry  and  the  prevention  of  private  economic  activities. 
Bolshevism  even  to-day  does  not  admit  that,  but  Bolsheviks  do. 
The  Eleventh  All-Russian  Communist  Congress  passed  21  resolu¬ 
tions,  almost  all  of  which  directly  or  indirectly  proclaimed  against 
nationalisation  and  in  favour  of  restoring  private  initiative.  It 
is  true  that  the  extraordinary  multitude  of  bureaucrats  also 
absorbs  much  of  the  substance  pressed  out  of  the  non-official 
majority  hy  the  unlimited  issue  of  notes ;  but  the  two  evils  are 
really  one.  The  measures  lately  taken  to  restore  private  industry 
have  therefore  been  accompanied  by  a  reduction  in  official¬ 
dom.  Most  Russian  administrative  functions  have  ceased ;  and 
were  industry  entirely  private  few  officials  would  be  needed.  The 
energetic  Commissary  Larine,  who  was  last  year  entrusted  with 
the  devising  of  remedies,  reported  that  2,250,000  manual  woikers, 
“of  whom  only  250,000  had  any  work  worth  mentioning,”  were 
managed  hy  2,086,000  officials — technicians,  engineers,  clerks, 
controllers,  and  so  on.  Larine  recommended  that  800,000 
bureaucrats  be  forthwith  discharged ;  and  many  have  actually 
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gone.  But  wholesale  dismissal  is  checked  by  the  wise  political 
consideration  (expounded  by  the  late  M.  Witte  twenty  years  ago) 
that  “support  for  a  Government  may  be  expected  only  from 
those  who  like  it  or  from  those  who  depend  upon  it.”  The  num¬ 
ber  of  officials  in  industry  exceeds  threefold  the  600,000  regis¬ 
tered  members  of  the  Communist  Party.  M.  Larine  truly  says 
that  the  reduction  of  officialdom  will  not  alone  save  industry. 
The  workman  seldom  pays  for  his  own  keep,  much  less  for  that 
of  his  directors  and  controllers.  At  the  Fourth  Trades  Union 
Congress  of  May,  1921,  Commissary  Stulmann  reported  that  in 
certain  industries  the  mere  wage  and  ration  of  a  workman  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  value  of  his  output;  in  the  glass  branch  the  cost  of 
wage  and  ration  was  279  per  cent,  of  output.  In  1919,  out  of  a 
total  (estimated)  State  deficit  of  160  milliards,  83  milliards  were 
direct  loss  on  nationalised  industry ;  in  1920  the  loss  (including 
railways)  was  700  milliards.  Yet  here,  too,  remedies  are  inces¬ 
santly  tried.  The  first  were  tried  in  1920,  immediately  after  pub¬ 
lication  of  Lenine’s  pamphlet.  Coming  Problems  of  Soviet 
Economy.  They  consisted  of  longer  working  hours,  compulsion 
to  work,  factory  management  by  speciahsts,  and  an  elaborate 
system  of  co-operation  between  industrial  concerns  of  the  same 
kind  in  different  localities.  The  normal  working  day  is  now  ten 
hours;  the  exceptional  working  day,  “when  vital  exigencies  of 
defence  or  production  are  concerned,”  is  twelve  or  fourteen.  And 
from  the  collaboration  of  concerns  in  the  same  branches  has 
sprung  up  a  system  of  industrial  trusts,  which  is  the  latest  but 
not  the  last  hope.  If  the  trust  experiment  fails,  the  Supreme 
Council  of  Economy  has  another  plan  which  in  principle  admits 
complete  private  ownership,  and  which  for  propitiation  of  the 
Communist  employees  relies  upon  co-partnership  very  similar  to 
that  which  Herr  Stinnes  lately  propounded  as  ”  Stinnes- 
Socialism,”  but  which  official  German  Socialism  has  rejected  very 
emphatically. 

On  paper,  and  partly  in  fact,  a  great  part  of  the  former 
nationalised  industries  are  now  fused  in  semi-independent  trusts. 
Semi-independence  resides  in  the  right  to  import  raw  materials 
without  a  Foreign  Trade  Commissariat  licence,  in  the  right  to 
sell  the  greater  part  of  output  in  the  free  market  at  whatever 
price  can  be  had,  and  in  the  ungrateful  right  of  financial  isolation 
from  the  State,  after  an  initial  loan  has  been  granted  by  the 
State  Bank.  The  original  trust  plan  embraced  3,354  concerns  in 
all  important  branches,  in  particular  in  mining  and  metallurgy, 
engineering,  chemicals,  paper,  rubber,  and  textiles.  At  the  end 
of  March  989  concerns  w'ere  united  in  nineteen  trusts ;  and  these 
concerns  were  the  most  important,  and  employed  nearly  two- 
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thirds  of  the  labour  engaged  in  the  whole  three  thousand  odd. 
The  first  experience  of  the  trusts  was  tolerably  good.  The  most 
important,  the  Southern  Steel  (Jugostahl)  Trust,  a  combination 
of  the  Petrovsk,  Makeyevsk  and  Hughesovsk  concerns  in  the 
Douetz  region,  increased  its  output  of  iron,  steel  and  coal  by  40 
per  cent,  after  three  months.  Of  the  Locomotive  Trust,  com¬ 
prising  the  Sormovo,  Kolomensk  and  eight  other  works,  an  even 
better  report  was  presented.  Later  reports  are  less  promising. 
The  trust  managers,  being  new  brooms,  rushed  production  by 
various  temporary  expedients,  in  particular  by  taking  over  at 
great  cost  the  remnants  of  material  left  in  neighbouring  un¬ 
connected  concerns;  and  to-day  the  shortage  of  fuel,  raw 
materials  and  qualified  workmen  is  as  bad  as  ever.  While  the 
trusts  were  being  founded,  industry,  nationalised  and  private, 
underwent  a  new,  menacing  change.  In  the  first  years  of 
Bolshevik  rule,  the  one  evil  was  low  production ;  but  it  was  easy 
to  sell  the  little  that  was  produced.  Three  months  ago  the 
Supreme  Council  had  to  issue  an  order  for  a  general  reduction  of 
its  very  small  production  programme.  The  iX)pulation  had  ceased 
to  buy,  a  proof,  said  the  Council,  that  “  prices  had  risen  out  of 
proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  currency  circulation.”  This 
confirms,  what  I  shall  later  show,  that  the  microscopic  exchange 
rate  of  the  rouble  is  decidedly  higher  than  its  real  value.  As  a 
result  of  the  reduced  production,  the  last  Soviet  publications  show 
a  sudden  increase  of  unemployment ;  the  Krasnaya  Gazeta 
reports  60,000  unemployed,  or  two-thirds  of  the  remaining 
industrial  population,  in  Petrograd ;  and  another  report^  states 
that  in  the  central  industrial  district  alone  are  over  500,000  un¬ 
employed.  In  this  district  a  year  ago  were  only  150,000 
unemployed. 

Except  in  gold  rouble  Budgets  prepared  for  Western  politicians 
no  authoritative  Soviet  magnate  pretends  that  industry  will  cease 
to  be  a  burden  to  the  Budget.  The  prospects  of  taxation  are 
even  worse — Industry  at  least  brings  certain  gross  receipts.  The 
yield  of  taxation  does  not  pay  the  cost  of  collection.  The  small 
taxes  are  costly  to  collect ;  the  big  taxes  have  failed  altogether. 
The  one  heavy  capital  tax,  the  Levy  on  the  Bourgeoisie, 
produced  hardly  anything,  and  the  annual  tax  in  kind  (replacing 
food  requisitions)  has  been  almost  abandoned.  ”  The  Revo¬ 
lutionary  Tribunals,  before  which  as  late  as  December  last  70,000 
trials  of  peasant  defaulters  were  pending,  try  cases  no  more.”* 
The  new  taxes  decreed  in  the  spring  of  this  year  are  small.  Their 
chief  interest  is  as  indicators  of  the  rouble’s  value.  The  stamp 
duty  on  a  single  patent  to  carry  on  industry  or  trade  rises  to 

(1)  CJ.  Hufvudatadsblad,  June  8th.  (2)  Rabotchi  Oolon,  March  3rd. 
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two  milliards;  the  beer  tax  is  2,000,000  a  gallon,  the  tobacco 
tax  rises  to  6,000,000  a  pound,  and  the  tax  on  matches  is  3,000 
roubles  a  box.  The  fee  for  sending  a  standard-weight  registered 
letter  abroad  is  276,000  roubles.  The  poUtically  desperate 
measure  of  expropriating  church  treasures,  which  was  to  yield 
two  milliard  gold  roubles,  has  so  far  yielded  only  314,280,000 
roubles,  and  is  not  likely  to  yield  much  more.  The  Finance 
Commissariat  lately  drafted  a  plan  for  sale  to  foreigners  of  real 
property.  State-owned  and  expropriated,  in  the  cities.  Here  are 
largo  potential  values ;  but  their  realisation  depends  upon  an 
effective  restoration  of  free  trading  and  upon  a  moderate  return 
of  prosperity — at  present  a  house  in  a  Russian  city  has  as  much 
value  as  a  house  at  the  North  Pole.  The  Supreme  Council 
(report  of  February  6th,  1921)  estimates  the  whole  realisable  value 
of  Russia’s  assets  (“realisable”  meaning  transportable  and 
exportable)  at  not  more  than  1,600,000,000  gold  roubles,  this 
including  works  of  art  and  jewellery  ;  while  the  capital  needed  for 
restoration  of  transport,  of  mechanism  of  production  and  of 
reserve  of  commodities  to  pre-war  level  is  put  at  between  60  and 
80  milliard  gold  roubles. 

That  there  is  no  prospect  of  a  fraction  of  that  sum  being  risked 
in  Russia  by  foreigners  is  made  clear  by  the  Paris  decision 
concerning  Germany.  Able  as  they  are  in  certain  activities, 
the  Soviet  leaders  have  here  shown  not  only  misunderstanding 
of  sentiment  in  the  few  capital-strong  countries,  but  also  ignorance 
of  the  conditions  of  a  Europe  in  which  foreign  capital  is 
clamoured  for  by  countries  which  have  never  been  Bolshevik, 
which  would  certainly  recover  if  provided  with  capital,  and 
which  have  the  merit  to  lenders  of  being  accessible  to  pressure 
and  retaliation  in  case  of  default.  To  this  optimistic  misconcep¬ 
tion  must  be  ascribed  the  speed  with  which  the  Soviet 
Government,  though  in  no  way  converted  to  capitalism,  proceeds 
from  one  capitalistic  reform  to  another.  Were  all  the  anti- 
Communist  reforms  promulgated  during  the  last  year  really  work¬ 
ing,  the  economic  structure  of  Russia  would  differ  little  from  that 
of  England.  First  has  been  restored  the  Central  Bank.  The 
Imperial  Bank  disappeared  by  decree  of  November,  1917 ;  the 
State  Bank  of  the  R.F.S.D.S.  Republic  apjieared  in  October, 
1921,  very  like  in  constitution  to  the  Imperial,  but  with  a  capital 
of  two  million  roubles,  since  increased  to  6|  billions.  The  anti- 
Communist  reason  for  this  foundation  is  that  ‘  ‘  the  development 
of  private  industry  requires  a  complete  organisation  of  credit.” 
In  reality,  the  bank’s  chief  function  is  the  advancing  of  money  to 
nationalised  or  trusted  industries.  The  last  monthly  report, 
balancing  at  18,629,292  millions,  shows  that  of  nine  bilUons 
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deposits  only  2^  per  cent,  belonged  to  private  citizens,  and  that 
only  141  private  accounts  were  kept.  An  infinitesimal  fraction  of 
assets  (14,290  millions)  consisted  of  trade  bills.  Bills  are  to-day 
fully  legal ;  the  new  Bills  of  Exchange  law  is  practically  a  copy 
of  the  old  Russian  law  of  1902.  Banking  deposits  have  been 
declared  inviolable  to  unhmited  amount ;  the  restoration  of  the 
contents  of  bankers’  strong  boxes,  expropriated  in  1918,  has  been 
ordered ;  and  in  February  the  State  Bank  began  to  work  on  a 
plan  for  general  restoration  of  private  banking.  In  this  month, 
too,  was  published  the  plan  of  a  new  Petrograd  Commercial  Bank 
with  a  capital  of  45  milliards,  and  of  a  Foreign  Trade  Bank,  of 
which  51  per  cent,  of  the  capital  would  be  held  by  the  State  Bank. 
In  March  came  a  decree  permitting  the  reopening  of  bourses, 
and  declaring  that  free  bourse  exchange  rates  should  replace 
official  rates.  Stock  dealing  in  Russia  has  never  ceased ;  before 
1921  detection  involved  a  violent  death ;  but  in  the  summer  of 
that  year  ‘  ‘  green  ’  ’  and  ‘  ‘  black  ’  ’  bourses  flourished  in  every 
big  city;  and  l.OOO-rouble  bonds  were  bought  for  90,000,000 
roubles  by  optimists  who  believed  that  gold  payments  must  some 
day  return.  Insurance  has  been  restored.  In  general  little 
remains  lacking  for  the  easy  conduct  of  business  except  the 
economic  substance  of  business,  that  is  materials,  fuel,  transport, 
qualified  labour  and  a  population  with  a  certain  power  to  buy. 

On  the  rouble  exchange  the  Soviet  Government  still  keeps  a 
firm  grip.  Ostensible  reason  for  this  is  that  all  foreign  trade  is 
still  a  State  monopoly ;  and  from  this  comes  the,  in  the  main 
correct,  official  contention  that  private  dealings  in  exchange  can 
only  have  speculative  aims.  In  Western  Europe,  from  whose 
bourse  quotations  even  the  relatively  respectable  “Tsar  ’’  rouble 
vanished  years  ago,  it  is  seldom  realised  that  the  Soviet  rouble 
has  a  genuine  and  regular  exchange,  and  that  it  is  even  taken 
by  foreigners,  though  indirectly,  in  payment  of  foreign  goods. 
Here  one  may  again  refer  to  Germany  and  Austria,  reminding 
readers  that  after  each  successive  heavy  drop  of  mark  and  crown 
-the  world  has  mistakenly  assumed  that  these  countries  were  at 
the  end  of  their  importing  power.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
Russian  gold  exported  last  year  to  Sweden,  England,  and  other 
supplying  countries  was  acquired  by  the  Soviet  Foreign  Trade 
Commissariat  by  purchase  in  Petrograd  and  Moscow,  the  con¬ 
sideration  being  paper  roubles,  which  cost  the  State  nothing. 
True,  the  exchange  rates  are  wildly  high,  but  equally  true,  the 
present  10,0()0,()00-rouble  note  is  no  harder  to  print  than  the 
pre-war  10-rouble  note,  which  had  the  same  gold  exchange.  The 
latest  Moscow  exchange  rates  are  :  Sterling,  10,6(X),000  roubles; 
dollar,  2,400,000  roubles ;  German  marks,  83,000  roubles. 
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sterling  when  the  State  Bank  opened  last  autumn  could  be 
had  at  476,000  roubles.  The  official  valuation  of  the  rouble  is 
much  too  high ;  in  private  dealings  20  milhon  roubles  can  be  had 
for  sterling ;  and  even  this  rate  places  the  rouble  above  its  buying 
power.  In  other  bad-currency  countries,  good  foreign  currencies 
quote  much  too  high ;  and  exchange  dumping  is  a  result.  But 
ever  since  the  outbreak  of  war  the  rouble  has  stood  above  its 
value.  Little  over  a  year  ago,  the  “  Tsar”  rouble  actually  sold 
in  Stockholm  at  a  rate  which  on  parity  was  850  to  the  English 
pound,  though  at  that  time  850  roubles  in  Eussia  would  not 
purchase  one  pound  of  bread.  The  latest  Moscow  prices^  for 
1  pud  (36  lb.)  of  white  flour  is  ten  million  roubles,  1  pud  of  rye 
flour  six  millions,  1  pud  of  potatoes  600,000,  1  box  of  matches 
five  millions.  At  official  Moscow  exchange,  that  means,  a  box 
of  matches  costs  10s.,  at  private  exchange  rates  5s.  A  ”  payok,” 
or  workman’s  daily  ration  of  3,600  calories,  costs  20,200,000 
roubles,  which,  according  to  the  exchange  rate  chosen,  is  i01  or  £2. 
The  over-valuation  of  the  rouble  in  exchange  is  largely  due  to 
the  absence  of  a  legitimate  demand  for  foreign  money.  But  that 
bankrupt  Eussia  can  keep  its  exchange  far  above  the  real  value, 
while  only  half-bankrupt  Central  Europe  is  flooded  by  foreigners 
who  want  to  live  cheaply,  is  one  more  proof  that  astronomical- 
dimensions  finance  is  not  so  certainly  self-destructive  as  orthodox 
economists  proclaim. 

The  end  of  the  system,  that  means,  is  not  in  sight.  The 
material  pressure — the  bankruptcy  in  real  values — is,  indeed, 
tremendous,  and  is  daily  aggravated.  But  as  economic  pressure 
produced  the  astronomical-dimensions  system,  it  can  never  destroy 
it.  Taken  alone,  the  system  is  self-contained,  logically  perfect, 
and  even  intelligent ;  and  it  can  perish  only  through  collapse  of 
the  political  edifice  which  it  decorates.  Optimists  who,  out 
of  the  fact  that  Europe  in  the  past  recovered  from  as  great 
catastrophes  as  the  World-War  and  the  new  Eevolutions,  reason 
a  law  of  Nature  ensuring  an  infinite  succession  of  recoveries,  will 
consider  this  forecast  improbable ;  but  the  records  of  remoter 
civilisations  yield  no  proof  of  the  law  of  Nature;  and  there  is 
not  a  single  indication  in  Eussia’s  present  condition  that  germs  of 
recuperation  remain. 

Egbert  Crozier  Long. 

(1)  Cf.  Nakanune,  Berlin,  June  11th. 
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It  is  a  hundred  years  since,  unrecognised  and  unlamented  by  the 
world,  Shelley  was  drowned  off  Leghorn.  The  ”  facts”  of  his 
hfe — strangely  wooden  word  when  applied  to  ”  the  Divine  Poet,” 
as  Hogg  loved  to  call  him ! — are  so  well  known,  and  are  so 
easily  accessible  in  the  records  of  Hogg  himself,  of  Dowden, 
Trelawney  and  others,  that,  in  reminding  ourselves  of  some 
aspects  of  his  genius,  we  need  only  recapitulate  them  in  barest 
outhne. 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  was  bom,  ”  the  son  of  a  man  of  fortune 
of  Sussex,”  at  Field  Place,  Horsham,  on  August '4th,  1792. 
After  attending  a  private  school,  he  was  sent  to  Eton,  where  he 
was  very  unhappy,  and  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
obstinate  resistance  to  ‘‘  tagging.  ”  In  1810  he  went  to 
University  College,  Oxford,  from  which  he  was  expelled  in  1811 
because  of  his  pamphlet  on  The  Necessity  of  Athcmn.  In 
the  same  year  he  married  Harriet  Westbrook  in  Edinburgh.  In 
1814  he  eloped  with  iNlary,  daughter  of  William  Godwin,  whose 
Political  Justice,  then  enjoying  its  wide-spread  vogue,  in 
spite  of  Pitt’s  gibe  that  “a  three-guinea  book  could  never  do 
mhch  harm  amongst  those  who  have  not  three  shillings  to 
spare,”  he  had  read  while  at  Eton.  With  Godwin  himself  he 
had  begun  his  intimacy  in  1812.  In  1816,  his  wife  Harriet 
committed  suicide,  and  he  married  Mary  Godwin,  settling  with 
her  at  Marlow,  where  his  friendship  with  Keats  began.  For 
the  rest,  the  ”  events  ”  of  his  hfe  are  confined  to  travel,  to  other 
notable  friendships,  and  to  the  publication  of  his  various  poems. 

Over  this  record  we  need  not  linger.  Around  Shelley’s  hfe 
a  voluminous  literature  has  developed,  and  upon  his  boyish  union 
with  Harriet  Westbrook  too  many  pens  have  exercised  them¬ 
selves.  There  are,  indeed,  other  facts  of  Shelley’s  hfe  that  might 
more  profitably  detain  us.  We  might,  if  space*  perhiitted,  dwell 
upon  the  many  practical  demonstrations  of  his  warmth  and 
gentleness  of  spirit;  for  Shelley,  of  whom  we  read  as  now 
”  making  gifts  of  blankets  to  the  poor  lace-makers  of  Marlow,” 
and  now’  “  stumbling  home  barefoot  in  mid-winter  because  he 
had  given  his  boots  to  a  poor  woman,”  and  now  showing  his 
sympathy  even  with  the  brnte  creation  by  “buying  cray-fish 
in  order  to  return  them  to  the  river,”  was  one  of  the  few  poets 
who  have  not  only  written  poetry,  but  lived  it;  and  it  was  by 
a  very  happy  accident  that,  a  few  months  before  the  centenary 
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which  we  are  now  celebrating,  the  publication  of  the  new  Byron 
letters  should  have  served,  by  common  consent,  to  show  Shelley 
in  a  still  more  radiant  light,  and  to  remove  from  his  name  a  vile 
scandal  that  Byron  himself  should  have  refuted. 

There  were  not  in  Shelley  two  distinct  entities — the  poet  and 
the  man.  “My  poetry,”  said  Byron,  “is  one  thing;  I  am 
another.  .  .  .  My  poetry  is  a  separate  faculty.  The  ideal 

has  no  effect  on  the  real  character.”  And  in  those  words  he 
was  only  confessing,  with  cynical  candour,  what  is  true  of  all 
too  many  creative  artists.  But  for  Shelley  poetry  was  not  “  a 
separate  faculty” — a  mere  adornment  of  life,  or  an  escape 
from  life.  It  was  essentially  something  that  must  transfuse  and 
revolutionise  life.  The  passionate  conviction  that  men  must  live 
poetry,  and  by  living  it  bring  the  golden  age,  was,  indeed,  the 
mainspring  of  his  inspiration.  And  what  distinguishes  Shelley 
from  other  poets  who  have  in  some  measure  shared  his  belief  and 
his  aim  is  this  :  that,  while  they  have  moralised  about  love  and 
truth  and  brotherhood,  contemplating  them  objectively,  as  it 
were,  from  a  distance,  he  alone,  with  the  exception  of  Blake, 
sings  of  these  things  without  losing  his  lyrical  note,  as  one  who 
himself  breathes  their  own  native  air.  He  does  not  write  of  the 
Ideal  Republic  as  of  some  far  and  vague  country  whose  peaks, 
towards  which  we  may  be  goaded  by  Fear  or  urged  by  Duty, 

“  stem  Daughter  of  the  Voice  of  God,”  are  faintly  visible  amid  the 
blurring  mists.  He  is  as  much  at  home  in  those  airy  altitudes 
as  his  own  skylark,  winging  the  blue  deep  of  heaven. 

But  the  skylark,  after  all,  makes  its  home  upon  the  ground; 
and  no  more  than  that  “  blythe  spirit”  which  he  hailed  in 
immortal  stanzas  did  Shelley  himself  live  entirely  in  the  clouds. 
His  genius — like  that  of  Milton,  with  w’hom,  in  spite  of  glaring 
contrasts,  he  had  much  in  common — had  an  intellectual  founda¬ 
tion  which  has  been  too  little  recognised.  He  possessed,  said 
Mrs.  Shelley,  not  only  “a  brilliant  imagination,”  but  “a 
logical  exactness  of  reason  ”  ;  and  it  is  this  factor  of  reason,  so 
rare  in  poets,  that  invests  his  life  and  w’ork  with  an  element  of 
tantalising  mystery.  For  Shelley  died  in  his  thirtieth  year.  If, 
like  ^Tilton,  he  had  lived  to  attain  the  plenitude  of  his  power, 
his  imagination  and  reason  would,  it  is  possible,  have  fused  them¬ 
selves  into  a  harmony  that  would  have  ranked  him,  upon  all 
counts,  among  the  few  master  poets  of  the  world.  Inevitably, 
as  it  was,  his  imagination  outran  his  intellect,  despite  the  valiant 
efforts  of  the  latter  to  keep  pace.  For,  while  imagination  is  the 
magic  gift  of  the  gods,  reason  has  necessarily  to  develop 
through  experience,  and  one  in  whom  there  is  the  passion  for  - 
reason  will,  therefore,  attain  maturity  more  slowly  than  those 
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in  whom  that  passion  does  not  reside.  That  is  why  the  genius 
of  Keats  was  riper  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  than  that  of  Shelley 
at  thirty.  Keats  was  of  a  simpler  nature. 

But  here  we  must  be  careful  to  define  our  terms.  We  have 
said  that  Keats’s  nature  was  ”  simpler”  than  Shelley’s;  and,  in 
the  sense  of  being  less  complex  and  less  varied  in  potentialities, 
it  certainly  w’as  simpler.  Yet  there  is  a  fuller  and  truer  sense  in 
which  Shelley’s  nature,  for  all  its  complexity,  was  the  simpler 
of  the  two.  If  we  speak  of  simplicity  in  the  sense  in  which 
a  child  is  simple,  and  in  which  the  simplicity  of  the  child  un¬ 
locks  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  then  Shelley  was  of  all  men  the 
most  simple.  His  mind  was  perplexingly  intricate ;  but  so  is 
the  mind  of  the  child.  The  mind  of  a  child  is  a  seething  complex 
in  which  the  mOst  diverse  instincts  and  qualities  are  struggling 
towards  cohesion  and  expression ;  but  with  this  mental  com¬ 
plexity  there  goes  that  spiritual  simplicity  which  is  the  crown 
and  symbol  of  childhood.  The  child  looks  upon  life  through 
eyes  undulled  by  custom  and  tradition,  and,  while  viewing  the 
beauty  of  the  natural  world  through  the  rainbow  glasses  of 
imagination,  he  demands  an  explanation  of  the  actions  of  his 
elders — who  have  strangely  conspired,  it  seems  to  him,  to  mar 
the  paradise  that  lies  around  them.  The  child  will  gladly  accept, 
even  though  he  may  be  curious  to  fathom,  the  natural  miracles 
by  which  he  is  surrounded ;  what  he  will  not  accept  without 
argument  are  the  conventions  that  everywhere  hamper  and  spoil 
the  enjoyment  of  those  miracles.  The  simple  heart — the  child¬ 
like  heart  which  the  New  Testament  exalts,  and  which  Shelley 
possessed — implies  of  necessity  a  mind  restless,  ardent,  and  full 
of  deep  questionings.  It  is  only  when  the  spiritual  simplicity 
of  childhood  is  lost  that  the  mind,  ceasing  to  be  a  whirlpool, 
gains  the  simplicity  of  a  stagnant  pond.  Or  if,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  poet,  imagination  does  survive  the  years  that  bring  the 
inevitable  yoke,”  that  imagination  becomes,  except  for  the  divine 
few  upon  whom  the  seal'  of  perpetual  childhood  is  set, 
concentrated  into  a  groove.  Keats’s  imagination,  exquisitely 
sensitive  and  perfect  as  it  was  within  its  limits,  was  thus  con¬ 
centrated.  For  him  Beauty  was  Truth;  Truth,  Beauty.  That 
was  all  he  knew,  or  wished  to  know.  But  it  was  not  all  that 
Shelley  wished  to  know.  He  would  not  seek  escape  from  life ; 
he  would  not  be  satisfied  with  some  small  part  of  life.  His 
imagination  continued,  with  youthful  impetuosity,  to  flash,  like 
a  searchlight,  across  the  whole  sky  of  the  universe,  seeking  to 
read  its  riddles,  and  endeavouring  in  especial  to  penetrate  the 
dark  clouds  of  human  error  and  suffering  that  obscured  the  pure 
splendour  of  heaven.  He  never  got  used  to  “things  as  they 
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are,”  and  he  stubbornly  refused  either  to  ignore  them  or  to 
make  any  compromise  with  them.  He  retained,  in  a  word,  the 
spiritual  simplicity  and  the  burning,  perplexed  mind  of  child¬ 
hood.  His  eager  metaphysical  speculations  were  those  of  child¬ 
hood  ;  the  faults  of  his  life  and  of  his  work — faults  born  of 
rashness  and  haste — w'ere  those  of  childhood ;  but,  above  all, 
his  radiant  genius  and  his  abounding  generosity  and  charm  of 
character  were  those  of  childhood. 

He  was  still  the  child  in  his  moments  of  escape — when  he 
stole  away  from  the  world  of  men,  as  from  an  ill-managed  and 
quarrelsome  home,  and  utterly  lost  all  consciousness  not  only  of 
humanity,  but  of  himself,  as  he  contemplated,  for  example,  the 
cloud  basking  “in  Heaven’s  blue  smile.”  He  ceased  to  be 
Shelley  and,  falling  into  a  childlike  trance,  became  something 
elemental,  like  the  sun*  or  the  w'ind  or  the  rain.  He  was 
essentially  childlike,  moreover,  in  his  love  of  making  Nature 
myths,  and  of  imbuing  natural  phenomena  with  personality  : 

“  All  he  had  loved,  and  moulded  into  thought. 

From  shape,  and  lino,  and  odour,  and  sweet  soimd. 

Lamented  Adonais.  Morning  sought 

Her  eastern  watch-tower,  and  her  hair  unbound. 

Wet  with  the  tears  which  should  adorn  the  ground, 

Dimmed  the  aereal  eyes  that  kindle  day  ; 

Afar  the  melancholy  thunder  moaned  ; 

Pale  Ocean  in  imquiet  slvunber  lay. 

And  the  wild  Winds  flew  round,  sobbing  in  their  dismay.” 

Yet,  at  other  times,  Shelley’s  descriptions  assumed  a  scientific 
precision  and  accuracy.  “  The  Cloud,”  it  has  been  truly  said, 
“might  be  lectured  upon  by  a  meteorologist.”  To  the  child, 
indeed.  Nature  presents  two  aspects.  One  day  a  flower  may  be 
a  beautiful  or  fantastic  fairy ;  on  the  morrow  it  becomes  a 
specimen  for  the  microscope. 

There  are  some  who  wish  that  Shelley’s  imagination  could 
have  strayed  oftener  from  the  unhappy  haunts  of  men.  The 
fact  remains  that,  being  Shelley’s,  it  could  not.  He  was  of  too 
sturdy  a  moral  fibre,  and  too  gentle-hearted,  to  permit  himself 
a  constant  escape  from  the  world  that  was  to  him  what  (to 
repeat  our  metaphor)  an  unhappy  home  is  to  a  child.  He 
wanted  everybody  to  be  happy ;  he  wanted  to  put  things  right. 
Sometimes  he  spent  himself  in  impotent  frenzy ;  he  stamped  his 
feet,  as  it  were,  upon  the  ground,  and  cried,  now  pitifully,  now 
angrily.  At  other  times,  beautifully  and  persuasively,  he 
unfolded  the  essential  wisdom  of  childhood,  which,  if  accepted 
and  applied,  would  indeed  heal  our  wounds  and  wipe  the  tears 
from  our  eyes.  He  was  swept  by  sudden  storms  of  hope,  and 
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the  time  in  which  he  lived,  of  course,  did  much  to  foster  them. 
It  is  true  that  the  Bastille  had  fallen  before  he  was  bom,  and 
that,  by  the  time  he  was  a  youth,  the  excesses  of  the  French 
demagogues  had  everywhere  wrought  the  inevitable  reaction 
against  Liberty.  But  the  roseate  dreams  of  Universal 
Benevolence  and  Perfectibility,  which  the  Eevolution  had 
originally  inspired,  still  lingered  in  the  hearts  of  simple  men, 
and  were  a  consuming  flame  in  the  soul  of  Shelley.  Yet,  to  the 
ideahsts  of  the  day,  the  reaction  presented  a  problem  bewildering 
and  challenging.  Why  had  the  Eevolution  failed?  Was  it, 
as  Mary  Wollstonecraft  said,  “for  want  of  virtue”?  What, 
then,  was  virtue?  Shelley,  eager,  like  the  perplexed  child  that 
he  was,  to  find  an  answer  to  that  question,  found  it — or  thought 
he  found  it — in  Godwin’s  Political  Justice. 

The  Eevolution  had  failed  when  attempted  by  force  :  Godwin 
seemed  to  offer  another  way  (and  one  more  in  keeping  with 
Shelley’s  gentle,  if  fiery,  spirit)  by  which  mankind  might  yet 
win  to  the  golden  age.  The  author  of  Political  Justice 
drew  much,  of  course,  from  the  common  stock  of  Eevolutionary 
ideas,  in  that  he  insisted  on  man’s  perfectability  and  argued 
that  freedom  from  the  tyranny  of  kings  and  statesmen  and 
priests  was  the  first  condition  of  human  progress.  He  vetoed, 
however,  all  use  of  force.  Man’s  voluntary  actions,  he  asserted, 
had  their  roots  in  opinion  ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  through  Eeason 
that  salvation  must  come.  But  he  diverged  still  further  from 
the  main  stream  of  Eevolutionary  thought  in  that  he  opposed 
not  only  government  by  rulers,  but  also  the  organisation  of  the 
people  themselves  into  large  or  small  groups  for  common  action. 
“Discussion,  inquiry,  perpetual  communication,  these  are  my 
favourite  methods,”  he  writes,  “for  the  improvement  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  but  associations,  organised  societies,  I  firmly  condemn. 
Discussion  and  conversation  in  the  best  interests  are  excellent, 
as  long  as  they  are  unfettered,  and  each  man  talks  to  his 
neighbour  in  the  freedom  of  congenial  intercourse,  as  he  happens 
to  meet  with  him  in  the  customary  haunts  of  men,  or  in  the 
quiet  and  beneficent  intercourse  of  each  other’s  fireside.” 
Anarchy,  indeed,  albeit  passive  anarchy,  was  Godwin’s  unique 
contribution  to  revolutionary  philosophy.  Some  of  his  ideas 
were  wise,  humane,  and  far-sighted;  but,  like  most  anarchists, 
he  was  a  little  vague  as  to  the  means  by  which  he  expected  his 
ideals  to  fructify.  But  then,  Godwin  was,  above  all  things,  a 
doctrinaire,  and  though  in  his  own  life  he  made  attempts  at 
practising  universal  benevolence,  while  at  the  same  time 
extending  to  others,  including  Shelley  himself,  ample  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  of  that  virtue,  he  was  at  heart  more  concerped 
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with  academic  discussion  than  with  the  fomenting  of  any  kind 
of  action.  We  must,  however,  remember  that  he  was  taken 
very  seriously  by  not  a  few  of  the  best  intellects  of  his  own  day. 

Amid  the  despair  of  those  years  of  reaction,  Godwin  dispensed 
the  wine  of  a  new  hope,  and  the  wine  went  to  Shelley’s  heart 
and  head.  His  soul  thrilled  with  ecstasy  at  this  fresh  promise 
of  human  perfectability ;  and  his  mind  rejoiced  in  that  this 
promise  was  built,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  upon  the  rock  of  “a 
logical  exactness  of  reason.  In  Political  Justice  both  his 
imagination  and  his  immature  intellect  found  satisfaction,  and 
it  was  on  the  foundations  of  Political  Justice  that  he 
erected  the  fabric  of  his  first  published  poem.  Queen  Mab 
is  simply  Godwin  in  verse,  though  verse  of  remarkable  strength 
and  beauty  to  have  been  written  by  a  boy  of  eighteen.  The 
Revolt  of  Islam,  with  its  noble  Spenserian  stanzas,  was  a 
more  ambitious  attempt  at  presenting  the  gospel  according  to 
Godwin.  Godwin  still  supplies  the  theme;  but  now,  as  Mr. 
Brailsford  says,^  “  the  variations  are  more  important  and  more 
beautiful  than  the  theme.”  Shelley  continues  to  follow  Godwin 
with  a  devotion  that  must  have  been  very  flattering,  if  a  little 
disconcerting,  to  the  sage.  'But  subtler  forces  are  awakening 
in  the  poet,  and,  moreover,  his  irrepressible  imagination 
repeatedly  asserts  itself  and  demands  a  speedy  and  a  magic 
victory.  The  two  children  of  his  poem,  Laon  and  Cythna, 
setting  out  on  their  expedition  to  bring  freedom  to  their  fellow 
countrymen ,  have  only  to  name  the  name  of  Liberty  in  a  ship  at 
sea  for  all  the  surrounding  coasts  to  echo  it;  and  the  zeal  and 
the  hope  of  the  child,  who  expects  the  hearts  of  men  to  take 
instant  fire  from  the  torch  which  he  carries,  constantly  glows 
into  lyrical  rapture  upon  Shelley’s  page  : 

“  It  shall  be  thus  no  more  !  Too  long,  too  long. 

Sons  of  the  glorious  dead,  have  ye  lain  bound 
In  darkness  and  in  ruin  ! — Hope  is  strong. 

Justice  and  Truth  their  wingdd  child  have  found — 

Awake  !  arise  !  until  the  mighty  sound 
Of  your  career  will  scatter  in  its  gust 

The  thrones  of  the  oppressor,  and  the  ground 
Hide  the  last  altar’s  unregarded  dust. 

Whose  Idol  has  betrayed  your  impious  trust ! 

“  It  must  be  so — I  will  arise  and  waken 

The  multitude,  and  like  a  sulphurous  hill, 

Which  on  a  sudden  from  its  snows  has  shaken 
The  swoon  of  ages,  it  shall  burst  and  fill 
The  world  with  cleansing  fire  :  it  must,  it  will — 

It  may  not  be  restrained  .  . 

(1)  Shelley,  Godwin,  and  their  Circle.  By  H.  N.  Brailsford.  (Williams-' 
and  Norgate.) 
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Of  Prometheus  Unbound,  a  soofi&ng  reviewer  asked 
‘‘Who  would  bind  it?”;  and,  like  the  majority  of  Shelley’s 
poems,  it  enjoyed  no  suocese  in  his  own  lifetime.  With  its 
classical  mythology,  its  spirits,  echoes,  fauns,  and  furies,  its 
choruses  and  semi-choruses,  ii  was  the  poet’s  third  dramatisation 
of  perfectability.  But  if  all  Godwin’s  principles  of  passive 
anarchy  and  of  progress  through  reason  are  present  in  its  pages, 
they  are  present  only  in  the  sense  in  which  the  acorn  may  be 
said  to  be  present  in  the  living  oak.  Prometheus,  whose  destiny 
it  is  to  be  ‘‘the  saviour  and  the  strength  of  suffering  man,” 
and  by  his  patient  agony  to  redeem  the  race  from  the  thraldom 
of  Jupiter,  the  omnipotent  Evil  One,  embodies  all  the 
characteristic  virtues  of  Political  Justice,  but  he  towers 
above  the  Godwinian  stature  like  the  Titan  that  he  is.  It  is 
true  that  he  uses  Knowledge  in  order  to  free  mankind ;  but  to 
Wisdom  are  now  added  the  equally  essential  moral  qualities  of 
Gentleness,  Virtue,  and  Endurance.  Shelley’s  imagination  and 
his  intellect  were  coming  more  fully  into  their  own ;  he  had 
begun  to  realise  that  his  own  selfless,  innocent  nature  was  not 
shared  by  all  mankind,  and  that  more  than  freedom  from  rulers 
and  a  vague  dissemination  of  reason  were  necessary  for  the 
unravelling  of  a  social  chaos  that  merely  reflected  the  tangled 
skein  of  human  personality  : 

“  The  good  want  power,  but  to  weep  bitter  tears. 

The  powerfxil  goodness  want ;  worse  need  for  them. 

The  wise  want  love,  and  those  who  love  want  wisdom  ; 

Many  are  strong  and  rich,  and  would  be  just. 

But  live  among  their  suffering  fellow-kind 
As  if  none  felt ;  they  know  not  what  they  do.” 

Shelley  was  an  ‘‘  atheist  ” ;  and  yet,  for  that  of  an 
‘‘  atheist  ”  poet,  his  portrait  of  Prometheus  chained  to  his  crag, 
enduring  without  resistance  all  the  tortures  heaped  upon  him 
by  the  Furies,  bears  in  certain  of  its  lines  (how^ever  imperfectly) 
a  strange  likeness  to  that  of  Jesus  Christ.  Moreover,  it  is 
significant  that,  in  the  pages  of  Prometheus,  we  should  be 
bidden  to  gaze  upon  the  Christ  Himself, 

‘‘  Who  made  His  agony 
The  barrier  to  oiu*  else  all -conquering  foe.” 

The  poet,  indeed,  as  he  looks  upon  that 

“  Woeful  sight,  a  youth 
With  patient  looks,  nailed  to  a  crucifix,” 
grows  lyrical  with  love  and  admiration  : 

”  We  feel,  we  see 

Those  eyes  which  bum  through  smiles  that  fade  in  tears. 

Like  stars  half-quenched  in  mists  of  silver  dew, 

Belovdd  and  most  beautiful.” 
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The  character  of  Jupiter  assumes,  beneath  the  poet’s  swift 
brush,  a  cross-resemblance  to  the  Satan  of  the  old  orthodoxy 
and  to  Jehovah ;  and  from  the  pages  of  Prometheus  Unbound 
we  are  able  very  clearly  to  diagnose  the  precise  nature  of 
Shelley’s  “  atheism.”  “  Your  God,”  said  John  Wesley  to  a 
famous  Calvinist,  “  is  my  Devil  ”  ;  and  that  in  effect  was  the 
gage  which,  with  all  the  emphasis  of  his  subtler  and  more 
sensitive  spirit,  Shelley  hurled  at  the  feet  of  the  established 
religion  of  his  day.  He  had  himself  been  reared  in  a  home  of 
narrow  conventionalism,  while  Godwin,  for  so  many  years  his 
master,  had  in  his  early  years  been  subjected  to  all  the  torturing 
superstitions  of  an  ultra-Calvinism.  “God”  for  Shelley  was 
the  Awful  Judge,  before  Whom  men  quailed  with  servile  fear; 
He  was  the  Omnipotent  Ruler — Who  must  be,  if  the  sufferings 
of  humanity  afforded  any  evidence,  an  Evil  Euler ;  He  was  the 
tyrannical  Lord  of  Hosts,  goading  on  His  chosen  tribe  to  deeds 
of  vengeance  and  slaughter.  To  Jesus  Christ,  the  lowly  Galilean, 
Who,  though  a  rebel,  was  of  love  and  gentleness  all  compact, 
and  Who,  by  self-sacrifice  to  the  point  of  unresisted  death,  set 
an  example  to  all  who  w'onld  make  mercy  triumph  over 
oppression,  Shelley  was,  as  we  have  seen,  warmly  attracted.  So 
strongly,  indeed,  was  Shelley  drawn  to  the  character  of  Christ, 
and  with  such  horror  did  he  recoil  from  the  Deity  Who  was  the 
object  of  conventional  w'orship,  that,  as  his  prose  notes  show, 
he  could  only  regard  Jesus  Christ  and  Almighty  God  as  being 
fundamentally  antithetical.  In  part,  his  conception  was,  of 
course,  imperfect  and  muddled ;  but  in  part  he  was  merely  anti¬ 
cipating,  as  he  anticipated  so  much  else,  the  lines  upon  w'hich 
the  advanced  theology  of  our  own  day  is  running.  This  much 
at  least  is  clear,  that,  if  ”  Christianity  ”  implies  primarily  a 
loyalty  to  dogma  and  superstition  and  established  authority,  then 
Shelley  was  the  blasphemer  that  his  contemporaries  took  him  to 
be.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  means  the  practice  of  love  and 
mercy,  if  it  involves  a  spiritual  kinship  with  the  simple-hearted 
Christ  Who  set  a  child  in  the  midst  of  the  wise  men,  then 
Shelley  was  only  an  “atheist”  in  that  he  was  more  Christian 
than  the  Christians,  There  is,  indeed,  in  English  poetry,  no 
sustained  flight  of  lyrical  ecstasy  more  implicitly  Christian  in  -this 
latter  sense  than  the  Fourth  Act  of  Prometheus  Unbound,  in 
which  all  the  spirits  of  the  Universe  unite  in  celebrating  the 
triumph  of  the  Titan,  who  by  opposing  Omnipotent  Evil  with 
“long-suffering  love”  has  made  “the  earth  one  brotherhood.” 
And  Christianity  could  hardly  hold  before  us  a  more  ideal  vision 
than  is  contained  in  the  long  closing  passage  of  Act  III,  of 
which  we  can  quote  but  a  portion  : 

D*  2 
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“  Thrones  were  kingless,  and  men  walked 
One  with  the  other  even  as  spirits  do. 

None  fawned,  none  trampled  ;  hate,  disdain,  or  fear. 

Self-love  or  self-contempt,  on  human  brows 
No  more  inscribed,  eis  o’er  the  gates  of  hell, 

‘  All  hope  abandon  ye  who  enter  here  ’ ; 

None  frowned,  none  trembled,  none  with  eager  fear 
Gazed  on  another’s  eye  of  cold  command. 

Until  the  subject  of  a  t3Tant’s  will 
Became,  worse  fate,  the  object  of  his  own. 

Which  spurned  him,  like  an  outspent  horse,  to  death. 

None  wrought  his  lips  in  truth-entangling  lines 
Which  smiled  the  lie  his  tongue  disdained  to  speak  ; 

None,  with  firm  sneer,  trod  out  in  his  own  heart 
The  sparks  of  love  and  hope  till  there  remained 
Those  bitter  ashes,  a  soul  self -consumed. 

And  the  wretch  crept  a  vampire  among  men. 

Infecting  ail  with  his  own  hideous  ill ; 

None  talked  that  common,  false,  cold,  hollow  talk 
Which  makes  the  heart  deny  the  yes  it  breathes. 

Yet  question  that  unmeant  hypocrisy 
With  such  a  self -mistrust  as  heis  no  name. 

And  women,  too,  frank,  beautiful,  and  kind 
As  the  free  heaven  that  rains  fresh  light  and  dew 
On  the  wide  earth,  passed  ;  gentle  radiant  forms. 

From  custom’s  evil  taunt  exempt  and  pure  ; 

Speaking  the  wisdom  once  they  could  not  think. 

Looking  emotions  once  they  feared  to  feel. 

And  changed  to  all  which  once  they  dared  not  be. 

Yet  being  now,  made  earth  like  heaven,  .  . 

Unattainable  perfection?  Perhaps.  Yet  the  vision  is  not 
that  of  an  idle  dreamer,  seeking  through  his  dreams  an  escape 
from  life.  It  is  essentially  a  well-balanced  vision,  in  that  it 
points  very  clearly  the  direction  at  least  in  which  society,  as  it 
becomes  ever  more  closely  knit  and  interdependent,  must  pro¬ 
gress,  if  it  is  not  to  perish.  Ecstatic  idealist  as  Shelley  was,  his 
idealism  always  had  its  roots  in  reason.  He  never  failed  to 
realise  that 

“  Revenge  and  Wrong  bring  forth  their  kind. 

The  foul  cubs  like  their  parents  are  ”  ; 

and  increasingly  the  world  will  be  forced  to  see  that  an  idealism 
that  has  its  foundations  upon  that  solid  rock  of  principle  is  not 
merely  idealism,  but  the  only  policy  that,  in  the  long  run,  is 
“  practical.” 

Hellas,  Shelley’s  last  important  work,  and  his  fourth 
attempt  at  describing  an  ideal  world,  is,  to  repeat  a  w'ord  we  have 
already  used,  his  most  ”  tantalising  ”  poem.  His  abstract  faith  in 
Love  and  Liberty  receives,  once  more,  rapturous  expression; 
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but,  while  we  are  intoxicated  by  its  breathless  and  unearthly 
music,  we  have  to  admit  that,  though  the  precise  significance 
of  the  drama  was  probably  clear  enough  to  the  poet  himself,  it 
somehow  eludes  us.  Even  in  that  last  matchless  chorus,  the 
mood  changes  abruptly  from  the  majestic  full-organ  tones  of 

“  The  world’s  great  age  begins  anew. 

The  golden  years  return,” 

to  the  almost  despairing  strains  of 

“  The  world  is  weary  of  the  past. 

Oh,  might  it  die  or  rest  at  last.” 

And,  having  read  and  re-read  this  wonderful  poem,  we  are  not 
sure  whether  Shelley  still  looked  for  the  consummation  of  his 
hopes  in  an  early  or  distant  social  revolution,  or  whether  it  was 
only  in  the  human  mind  that  he  now  expected  the  true  Republic 
to  establish  itself.  Clearly,  his  genius  w'as  in  a  transitional 
stage.  The  influence  of  Godwin  was  waning,  and  other  influ¬ 
ences — notably  that  of  Plato — were  taking  its  place,  but  had  not 
yet  entered  fully  into  solution  with  the  poet’s  own  tempera¬ 
ment.  Despite  the  vagueness  of  Hellas,  we  feel  that  Shelley’s 
thought  was  becoming  a  fitter  partner  for  his  imagination. 
Would  his  maturing  mind  have  robbed  his  spirit  of  any  of  its 
childlike  simplicity?  Or  would  it  have  enabled  him,  in  im¬ 
mortal  poetry,  to  give  the  childlike  spirit  its  logical,  intellectual 
justification?  We  can  only  speculate  as  to  what  Shelley  might 
have  become.  We  may  well  rejoice  to  remember  what  he  was. 

It  is  easy  to  catch  something  of  his  own  lyrical  enthusiasm  in 
contemplating  this  ”  pard-like  spirit,  beautiful  and  swift,”  and 
to  fall  unwittingly  into  excessive  adulation.  And  yet, 
when  the  worst  that  is  now  j^ssible  has  been  said,  he 
remains  for  us — alike  by  virtue  of  his  life,  his  per¬ 
sonality,  and  his  work — a  shining  and  a  singing  angel.  No 
poet  has  exemplified  in  his  own  conduct  more  of  the  virtues 
that  he  praised.  No  poet  impresses  us  more  fully  with  his 
personal  charm  than  the  Shelley  of  the  ”  flushed,  feminine, 
artless  face  ”  ;  the  ”  eyes  like  a  deer’s,  bright  but  rather  wild  ”  ; 
the  “  white  throat  unfettered  ”  ;  the  “  slender  ”  but  ‘‘  almost 
perfect  shape.”  And  no  poet  has  sung  with  diviner  spontaneity 
than  the  author  of  A  donais  and  the  Odes  to  ‘  ‘  The  West 
Wind”  and  “The  Cloud.”  If  we  have  said  little  about  his 
shorter  and  more  purely  lyrical  pieces,  and,  concentrating 
rather  on  his  more  ambitious  utterances,  have  sought  to 
remind  ourselves  that  the  poet  of  The  Skylark  w’as 
also  a  prophet,  it  is  because  it  is  of  him  in  that  aspect 
that  we  most  naturally  think  at  this  time.  In  the  sight 
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of  his  own  contemporaries  he  was  mad,  and  even  thirty- 
four  years  ago  Matthew  Arnold  proclaimed  that  he  was  not 
quite  sane.  We  might  quibble  by  admitting  that  he  was  not 
quite  sane — and  by  adding  that  no  man  is.  But  such  quibbling 
is  needless.  Time  is  vindicating  Shelley’s  essential  sanity. 
Already,  during  the  century  that  has  passed  since  he  died,  some¬ 
thing  of  what  his  eager  vision  foresaw  has  come  to  pass.  Kings 
have  been  deposed,  until  but  a  few  constitutional  figure-heads 
remain  ;  women  have  at  least  set  their  feet  upon  the  threshold  of 
liberty  and  equality ;  labour  has  made  important  strides  towards 
taking  its  due  place  in  the  commonwealth ;  theology  and  educa¬ 
tion,  insisting  less  upon  dogma  and  repressive  “cramming,”  are 
turning  to  new  and  humaner  ethical  and  social  ideals ;  and ,  if  we 
have  not  yet  rid  ourselves  of  war,  at  least  there  is  a  growing 
realisation  of  the  fact  that  we  shall  soon  have  to  choose  between 
ridding  ourselves  of  it  or  of  committing  racial  suicide  To  the 
childlike  Shelley,  who  could  never  grow  accustomed  to  the  things 
that  most  men  take  for  granted — war,  oppression,  cruelty, 
poverty,  injustice — were  revealed  the  things  that  were  hidden 
from  the  wise  and  the  prudent. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  still  a  long  way  to  go  before  we  reach 
the  perfect  Republic.  It  may  be,  as  we  have  said,  that  w’e  shall 
never  quite  reach  it.  Perhaps,  after  all,  our  Utopias  are  of  less 
value  in  themselves  than  as  an  inspiration  and  a  signpost  for 
such  progress  as  may  be  practicable.  Certain  at- least  it  is  that 
without  such  inspiration  little  advance  would  be  made.  Shelley 
sang  of  Utopia  as  one  who  himself  belonged  to  it.  Though  he 
died  a  hundred  years  ago,  he  belongs  rather  to  the  future  than 
to  the  past.  He  is  “the  wingM  child*’  of  Truth  and  Justice, 
of  Love  and  Liberty,  and  with  his  deathless  song  he  not  only 
charms  and  fortifies  and  encourages  us,  but  points  not  a  little 
of  the  way  by  which  we  must  travel  : — 

“  Gentleness,  Virtue,  Wisdom,  and  Endurance, 

These  are  the  seals  of  that  most  firm  assurance 
Which  bars  the  pit  over  Destruction’s  strength  .  .  . 

To  suffer  woes  which  Hope  thinks  infinite  ; 

To  forgive  wrongs  darker  than  death  or  night ; 

To  defy  Power,  which  seems  omnipotent ; 

To  love,  and  bear  ;  to  hope  till  Hope  creates 
From  its  own  wreck  the  thing  it  contemplates  ; 

Neither  to  chtmge,  nor  falter,  nor  repent ; 

This,  like  thy  glory.  Titan,  is  to  be 
Good,  great  and  joyous,  beautiful  and  free  ; 

This  is  alone  Life,  Joy,  Empire,  and  Victory.”, 

Gilbert  Thomas. 


i  DUSE  ONCE  MOEE. 

/■ 

It  must  be  nearly  twenty  years  since  Duse  last  played  in 
England;  it  is  fifteen  or  more,  I  am  told,  since  she  has  appeared 
with  any  regularity  in  Italy.  Now  within  the  last  few  weeks 
she  has  produced  a  new  play  in  Eome — a  Press  failure ;  and  she 
is  scattering  a  handful  of  performances  of  her  more  accustomed 
work  elsewhere. 

When  The  Lady  from  the  Sea  was  added  to  her  repertory  I 
am  not  sure.  It  is,  past  much  dispute,  the  weakest  of  Ibsen’s 
maturer  plays,  and  I  was  sorry  to  have  to  renew  my  homage 
to  a  great  actress  through  its  medium.  Had  she  chosen,  though, 
to  come  back  to  the  stage  reciting  a  dozen  nursery  rhymes,  no 
doubt  the  six  or  seven  tiers  of  the  Paganini  Theatre  at  Genoa 
would  still  have  been  as  crowded  and  the  seat-profiteers  as 
ravenous.  One  must  not  be  churlish,  however.  There  are  many 
worse  plays  available,  and,  Duse  apart,  one  would  still 
find  this  interesting  enough  if  well  staged  and  acted ;  besides,  one 
really  must  learn  not  to  go  to  the  theatre  in  search  of  sensation. 
Nor,  where  Duse  is  concerned,  should  this  be  such  hard  counsel, 
for  sensation  is  a  thing  she  never  condescended  to  deal  in.  And 
if  one  felt  like  joining  in  the  gods’  impatient  chorus,  while  the 
curtain’s  rising  was  delayed,  of  “  E-le-o-nora  !  E-le-o-nora  !  ” 
and  if,  while  the  first  act  ambled  along,  one  thought  less  of  the 
play  than  of  the  imminence  of  Ellida’s  appearance,  that,  again, 
was  hardly  her  fault. 

Well,  twenty  years  have  made  such  inconsiderable  marks  as 
they  can.  The  black  hair  with  flecks  of  grey  is  white  hair  now 
with  flecks  of  black ;  the  voice  has  not  quite  the  penetrating 
power  it  had.  There  are  other  changes,  though,  that  need  not 
be  laid  to  Time’s  account.  Duse  always  did  face  her  audience 
with  indifference,  with  a  slight  air  of  disdain.  It  was  as  if  she 
had  had  that  couplet  enunciating  the  gospel  of  artistic  harlotry 
with  “They  who  live  to  pltease  must  please  to  live’’  stuck 
above  her  dressing  table,  and  had  taken  oath  that  this  should 
never,  never,  apply  to  her.  It  was  certainly  a  prime  article  of 
her  faith  that  what  she  could  not  find  in  her  study  of  the  play 
she  would  not  put  in  the  performance ;  and  if  people  came 
looking  for  a  pretty  virtuosity  of  charm — let  them  go  elsewhere ! 
Not  a  trick  of  the  trade  she  did  not  know,  as  anyone  could 
tell  who  watched  her  technique  in  the  old  stock  exhibition  parts 
like  La  Dafne  aux  Camilias  and  La  Princesse  Georges.  To- 
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say  that  she  had  them  all  at  her  fingers’  ends  is  an  apt  metaphor, 
in  that  she  always  seemed  to  be  washing  her  hands  of  them. 
First,  rather  disdainfully,  she  would  give  them  as  much  of  their 
due  as  the  style  of  the  part  demanded,  then  she  turned  seriously, 
ruthlessly  to  such  an  interpretation  of  the  character  as  it 
interested  her  to  achieve. 

Retirement,  and  the  freedom  from  any  obligation  to  audience 
or  dramatist,  seem,  one  must  own,  to  have  deepened  this 
disdain,  to  have  extended  it  even  to  the  character  itself,  even 
to  have  transformed  it,  as  far  as  an  applauding  public  is  con¬ 
cerned,  to  something  uiioomfortably  like  disgust  with  the  whole 
business. 

I  am  suddenly  driven  to  ask,  indeed,  whether  acting  is  not 
after  all  a  young  person’s  job,  whether  the  ability  to  abandon 
oneself  generously  and  recklessly  to  vicarious  emotions  can 
survive  the  disillusions  of  one’s  maturity.  Not  that  the  number  of 
human  beings  who  ever  do  mentally  and  emotionally  mature 
is  so  great  that  the  application  of  such  a  doctrine  would  deplete 
the  theatre  unduly.  But  Duse  nowadays,  it  is  evident,  cannot 
quite  yield  herself.  Never,  surely,  did  any  player  of  a  part  so 
mean  to  prefer  the  part’s  interests  to  the  player’s.  To  watch  her 
through  the  colloquy  with  Arnholm  in  the  first  act  is  to  realise 
to  the  full  this  extraordinary  self-denying  power  by  which  she 
brings,  not  only  the  part,  but  the  whole  play  to  a  seemingly 
independent  life.  But  when  we  come  to  the  climax  of  the 
Stranger’s  appearance  it  must  be  owned  that  she  is  more  inclined 
to  demonstrate  to  us  “  This,  or  something  like  this,  is  the  sort 
of  thing  that  Ellida  did,”  than  impersonatively  to  do  it.  And, 
looking  back,  one  realises  this  to  be  the  development  and 
hardening  of  a  tendency  that  was  always  apparent  in  her  work. 
It  is  the  defect  of  a  great  quality.  As  she  forswore  the 
conjuring-trick  style  of  acting  (the  equivalent  to  the  yards  of 
ribbon  and  the  two  white  rabbit-s  extracted  from  the  empty  hat) 
and  would  show  us  no  more  of  a  character  than  she  could 
honestly  make  of  it,  so  she  w^ould  never  pretend  to  surrender 
herself  to  its  emotions  when,  for  any  reason,  she  could  not. 
The  power  of  mental  identification  with  the  character  is 
apparently  always  at  her  command — and  therefore  at  our 
service.  But  for  the  final  touch — if  she  lacks  the  impulse  to 
it,  we  must  go  without.  She  will  not,  for  anything,  tell  us 
an  artistic  lie.  These  are  the  ethics  of  artistry  indeed,  and 
who  shall  say  that  they  are  not  whoilly  admirable?  But  an 
audience,  accustomed  to  having  its  appetite  for  sensation  un¬ 
grudgingly  pandered  to,  is  apt  to  chill  at  this  demand  upon 
its  virtue.  We  bow  down  to  Duse :  who  could  do  other- 
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wise?  There  are  happy  times  when  her  playing  is  such  a 
complete  fulfilment  of  the  obhgations  of  her  art  (no  lesser  one 
preferred  to  a  greater)  that  she  can  stir  us  so  utterly  as  to  stand, 
beyond  all  suggestion  of  comparison,  the  greatest  actress  of  the 
age.  Those  times,  though,  are  not  hers  to  command,  and 
are  certainly  not  ours  to  purchase.  With  the  advancing  years, 
too  (this  is  one  of  the  few  penalties  that  anno  Domini  does  exact) 
bringing  her  a  deeper  vision  of  things,  it  seems  that  they  must 
occur  less  frequently.  1  suspect  that  it  was  a  growing  misunder¬ 
standing  between  herself  and  her  audiences  upon  this  important 
point  which  led  to  her  retirement,  which  accounts  now,  perhaps, 
for  the  severe  reception  that  she  gives  to  their  respectful  applause. 

But  in  The  Lady  from  the  Sea,  Ibsen  himself  is  much  to 
blame.  He,  like  Duse,  could  not  tell  artistic  lies.  And  when, 
his  play’s  second  act  being  achieved — every  apparent  chance 
given  it,  sound  construction,  good  character  drawing  and  the  like 
— it  yet  refuses  for  some  reason  to  come  to  life  and  to  carry  him 
(so  it  should  seem  to)  by  its  own  impetus  to  its  own  end,  then  he 
can  but  reason  out  and  round  off  his  story,  point  his  moral,  and 
tell  us  in  effect  (as  Duse  tells  us  in  acting  it)  :  “  This  is  what  1 
meant  the  play  to  be.”  It  is  no  use  grumbling.  We  must 
remember  Rosmersholm  and  The  Wild  Duck;  and  if  that  only 
deepens  disappointment,  must  remind  ourselves  that  Ibsen’s  worst 
is,  after  all,  better  than  many  another  best.  A  strange  thing  is 
this  breath  of  artistic  life,  without  which  the  dry  bones,  however 
well  articulated,  will  not  live ;  and  not  the  greatest  son  of  man 
can  command  it.  We  may  ruthlessly  refuse  to  consider  as  a 
work  of  art  any  book  or  play  or  poem  that  is  not  informed  by  it. 
And  the  boon  is  often  granted  to  the  simple  and  denied  to  the 
wise ;  wherefore  the  wise  know'  that  striving  will  not  win  it 
once  it  has  passed  them  by.  We  may  equally  say  to  Duse  :  If 
you  don’t  feel  to-night  that  you  can  really  let  yourself  go  in  the 
last  act,  please  don’t  trouble  to  play  at  all.  Let  the  manage¬ 
ment  turn  on  a  cinema  instead.”  She  would  doubtless  be  grateful 
if  we  did ;  though  even  more  grateful  if  we  could  tell  her  how  to 
command  this  creative  inspiration,  how  to  turn  herself  from  a  mere 
woman  into  a  goddess.  Lacking  that  wisdom  ourselves,  we  may 
be  wisely  grateful  for  her  refusal  to  pretend  to  the  power,  for 
her  utter  rejection  of  charlatanism,  and  even  for  the  hardly  dis¬ 
guised  contempt  with  which  she  greets  what  must  often  appear  to 
her  to  be  our  childi.sh,  inarticulate  pleading  to  be  taken  in. 

Besides,  so  much  is  left.  Indeed,  her  art  is  left.  I  write  now 
having  in  mind  a  younger  generation  of  English-speaking  play¬ 
goers  that  may  never  see  her.  It  is  ill  attempting  to  describe 
such  art.  One  can  catalogue  its  virtues  and  praise  them  one  by 
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one  more  or  lees  intelligently.  There  is  the  constant  purpose  of 
movement.  In  the  flash  of  a  second,  before  she  moves,  she 
seems  somehow — though  really  I  cannot  guess  how ;  the 
thing’s  fantastic — so  to  warn  you  of  what  she  is  going 
to  do  that  you  are  primed  to  watch  it  and  to  catch  at 
its  meaning;  then,  the  thing  done,  there  is  never  a  doubt 
what  it  did  mean.  Clarity  is  the  greatest  of  virtues  and, 
Heaven  knows,  the  hardest  to  come  by.  She  has  perfect 
repose ;  and  I  have  never  seen  her  still  without  the  stillness 
being  as  fully  charged  with  life  and  meaning  as  is  any  movendent. 
Her  gestures — I  must  use  a  metaphor  familiar  to  staleness — are 
like  the  ripples  caused  by  a  stone  thrown  in  a  pool.  They  flow 
outward  from  their  centre  without  effort,  with  perfect  adjustment 
to  the  force  of  the  impact  of  emotion  or  thought  that  causes  them. 
Her  hands  and  their  beauty  have  been  celebrated  by  poets;  but 
the  most  prosaic  observer  may  note  their  sensitive  strength  and 
how  she  employs  them  to  express  finality  in  emotion  or 
thought — appropriately  enough,  for  in  them,  so  to  speak, 
physical  expression  reaches  its  natural  limit — while  her  voice  and 
her  face  are  registering  in  changing  tone  and  flickering  play  the 
varying  intentions  and  the  less  certain  impulses  of  the  scene. 

Duse  absorbs  the  material  of  her  part.  The  dramatist  will  have 
registered  it  for  her  in  print  as  best  he  can.  But,  for  the  hundred 
implications  that  lie  behind  the  stark  sentences,  he  has  no 
recognised  notation.  Nor,  when  she  has  divined  these,  and, 
often,  it  will  be,  enriched  them  for  reproduction  in  the  human 
medium,  is  there  any  language  of  record  by  which  to  detail  the 
ultimate  product.  It  would  be  interesting  to  set  a  skilled  observer 
to  the  task  of  inventing  one.  He  might  devise  something  like 
the  score  of  an  opera;  words,  musical  signs,  even  algebra  and 
trigonometry  might  be  brought  into  it.  It  would  be  interesting 
but  futile.  For  if  it  is  the  penalty  of  the  actor’s  art  to  be 
evanescent,  it  is  its  glory  that  it  cannot  be  imprisoned  in 
formulas.  And,  recalling  as  I  vmte  that  first  dialogue  with 
Arnholm,  I  am  aware  that  its  artistry  lay  just  in  the  fact  that 
it  defied  description.  The  words  were  there,  and  the  full  stops 
and  the  semi-colons  and  commas,  and  there  were  tone  and 
gesture  and  expression,  eminently  appropriate.  But  while  you 
might  intelligently  note  all  of  these  in  passing,  in  sum  you  were 
conscious  of  none,  but  only  of  Ellida  Wangel  and  of  your  own 
astonishing  ability  to  see  the  woman  through  and  through. 

It  is,  in  fact,  just  when  you  do  pick  out  from  this  constant, 
but  constantly  changing,  harmony  a  too  arresting  tone,  a  too 
definite  gesture,  that  you  may  suspect  her  to  be — the  word  is 
disrespectful :  I  am  sorry — to  be  shirking  an  emotional  issue. 
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This  breaks  the  spell,  1  cannot  deny.  Then,  instead  of  noting, 
with  just  so  much  of  a  slightly  withdrawn  mind  as  will  serve 
for  memory,  the  things  so  well  done  while  you  let  the  rest  of  your 
observant  self  relax  at  her  bidding  into  unself-conscious 
sympathy  with  the  character,  the  balance  is  changed;  your 
sympathies  now  fall  dormant,  your  critical  mind  grows  alert, 
comes  forward  and  takes  command.  But  even  then,  though 
differently,  she  can  satisfy  the  critic ;  defeat  him,  moreover,  for  all 
his  keenness.  To  watch  her  treatment  of  the  scene  with  the 
Stranger  was  a  lesson  in  the  sheer  artistry  of  acting,  if  nothing 
else.  The  unerring  power  that  she  has  of  pitching  a  dialogue  in 
the  right  key,  and  of  sustaining  it  there  at  will;  musically,  never 
monotonously,  never  sharpening  or  flattening  the  note  unduly; 
slowing  it  may  be  or  quickening,  but  never  slackening  or  hurrying 
her  chosen  pace — that  is  a  delight.  She  is  the  mistress  of  the 
golden  mean.  I  fancy  that  one  reason  why  she  seems  to  shirk 
climax  is  that  she  often  flnds  the  more  level  passages  in  a  part 
richer  in  content,  more  fruitful,  for  her,  in  interpretation.  Does 
one  not  sometimes  hear  a  great  pianist  treat  a  purple  passage 
with  apparent  indifference,  while  he  will  give  great  care  to  what 
the  commoner  man  will  neglect?  How  many  hundreds  of 
people  can  rise  to  a  moment,  how  few  have  the  strength  of 
artistic  character  to  offer  us  only  a  sustained  beauty  of  treatment 
— in  which,  however,  is  to  be  found  the  ultimate  pleasure  that  the 
educated  mind  can  receive  from  a  work  of  art.  You  will  never,  it 
is  needless  to  say,  find  Duse  doing  anything  clumsy  or  inept. 
But  you  can  find  her  doing  things  of  the  least  consequence  with 
a  perfection  of  accomplishment.  These  may  often  escape  you, 
for  she  mostly  means  them  to  escape  you.  She  would  prefer — 
and  you  should  prefer — that  such  delicacies  of  detail  should  be 
lost  in  the  effect  of  the  whole.  She  does  not,  indeed,  do  them  for 
you,  but  for  the  part’s  own  sake.  Without  them,  though,  or 
rather,  without  her  wish  to  do  them,  that  total  effect  of  beauty, 
of  power,  moreover,  would  not  be  achieved. 

One  reflects  on  her  power.  It  is  curiously  concealed  as  a  rule 
within  the  golden  mean.  One  remembers  the  moment  in 
Magda  when  she  turned  on  the  complacently  apologetic  seducer, 
a  time  in  Hedda  Gahler  when  she  stood  watching  Lovborg  and 
Mrs.  Elvsted,  other  moments  enough  when  power  flashed  out ; 
though,  even  then,  never  nakedly,  never  so  astonishingly  as  to 
destroy  the  harmony  of  the  scheme  within  which  she  was 
working.  -In  The  Lady  from  the  Sea  there  is  but  one  quite 
decisive  passage  which  begins  when  Ellida  receives  her  freedom 
(and  this,  I  confess,  she  indicated  rather  than  realised)  and  ends 
with  her  handshake  for  Wangel  (but  that  simple  thing  she 
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made  the  finest  thing  in  the  play.  She  diffuses  her  power, 
gives  it,  so  to  sjieak,  unconditionally  to  the  character,  as 
generously  as  she  has  at  one  time  given  every  faculty  she  has. 

Once  or  twice — conscience  drives  me  to  these  reservations — I 
seemed  to  detect  in  an  uncalled  for  sharpening  of  tone  a  touch 
of  the  dictatorial  attitude  of  the  ‘  ‘  star  ’  ’  actress.  J  ust  once 
she  moved  round  Wangel  less  as  if  he  were  a  man  than  a  lay 
figure.  It  only  goes  to  prove  that  Duse,  like  the  humblest 
super,  needs  a  theatre  to  work  in,  a  State  in  which  she  should 
be  but  the  first  of  -the  State’s  servants.  And  as,  in  all  these 
years,  she  has  never  had  one,  has  been,  instead,  idolised  and 
isolated  in  the  public  worship  in  a  way  that  might  have  turned 
the  head  of  the  Pope  himself,  what  a  record  of  respect  for  her 
art  lies  in  the  fact  that,  closely  as  I  watched,  I  could  detect  no 
larger  lapse. 

Generosity,  and  the  power  to  give — in  this  lies,  I  think,  her 
master  secret.  And,  if  this  is  so,  my  sudden  question  whether 
acting  is,  after  all,  an  art  to  be  practised  in  maturity,  is  answered 
fully.  The  young  person  yields,  generously  indeed,  but  reck¬ 
lessly  and  ignorantly,  to  impulse.  But  Duse  knows  what  she 
gives,  and  will  give  nothing  but  what  she  knows  and  has 
appraised.  And — even  for  any  parsimony  which  time  may  now 
force  on  her — which  is  the  greater  gift  ? 

I  am  left  thinking  how  our  taste  in  drama  and  the  art  of  its 
acting  has  been  debauched,  how,  at  least — our  appetites  being 
catered  to  with  a  limited  rich  diet — it  has  been  impoverished. 
Voltaire — did  he  not? — said  that  Shakespeare  was  a  savage, 
or  something  to  that  effect.  We  deride  Voltaire,  may  return 
the  compliment  with  “What  about  La  Pucelle?  ”  and  may 
claim  that  his  spiritual  descendants  of  to-day  indulge  us  often 
with  a  drama  of  a  civilised  savagery  far  out-passing  the 
Elizabethan  kind.  But  there  was  this  in  the  accusation  :  We 
English,  nursed  in  the  Shakespearean  tradition,  normally  do 
expect  of  drama  that  it  shall  be  violent  and  catastrophic,  moving 
us  to  outrageous  laughter,  to  horror  or  to  tears;  that,  in  a  word, 
it  shall  be  primitive — if  savage  is  just  not  to  be  the  word.  A 
quite  good  species  of  drama  this  may  be ;  it  may  contain  the 
greatest,  therefore  it  may  be  the  best.  Without  disputing  this, 
one  would  only  urge  that  there  are  other  sorts  and  that  quite  other 
standards  may  be  set.  Modern  comedy  has  staked  out  a  claim  for 
quite  other  consideration;  though,  truly,  the  most  “modern” 
audience  will  still  sit  restlessly  waiting  for  its  chance  to 
laugh,  offering  almost  indecently — if  one  may  so  phrase  it — 
its  ribs  to  be  tickled.  But  plays  compact  of  thought  with  their 
emotions  well  contained  are  voted  dull.  In  effect,  let  us  confess. 
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they  generally  are  dull.  But  why?  The  art  of  acting  them  has 
not  been  cultivated.  The  art  of  listening  to  them  .  .  .?  Tell 

the  average  playgoer  that  he  is  as  little  likely  to  appreciate 
Rosmersholni  acted  as  it  should  be  without  some  training  as  he 
is  to  like  Cesar  Franck  if  all  he  knows  of  music  is  a  “  Shimmy 
Shake,”  and  he  will  stare  at  you.  But  playwrights  to  whom 
form  and  content  are  of  inseparable  interest,  and  actors  who 
can  find  something  more  than  a  temperament  to  devote  to  their 
work,  will  develop  intricacies  and  delicacies  of  treatment  which 
will  yield  no  pleasure  to  a  careless  and  unstudied  view.  This 
is  inevitable.  Is  such  art  to  be  ruled  out  as  of  no  account?  We 
protest  our  respect  for  it.  While  Ibsen’s  “message”  was  the 
latest  thing  in  morals  (How'  English  we  English  are !  How 
American  are  the  Americans  !  And  in  this  the  French  were  very 
French,  for  they  never  cared  a  dump  for  it)  we  argued  furiously 
for  and  against  him,  and  for  very  shame’s  sake  went  to  see  his 
plays.  But  who  gave  thought  to  their  art?  Not,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  the  majority  of  the  actors  that  played  in  them.  And  to-day 
we  go  no  longer — having,  it  is  true,  little  enough  chance  to  go. 

But  in  Ibsen  and  his  kind  we  must  find  this  further  interest, 
if  we  are  not  to  lose  all.  It  is  there,  far  readier  to  our  call  than 
any  the  mere  message-mongers  offer,  for  all  that,  in  its  turn, 
it  will  ask  more  of  us.  More  it  must  ask,  since  nothing  can  be 
simpler  than  to  sit  still  and  be  preached  at.  Such  plays,  then, 
ask  for  their  acting  Duse  and  her  kind,  with  audiences  that  have 
learnt  to  appreciate  drama  thus  reinforced.  The  demand  is  no 
impossible  one.  Genius  does  not  grow  on  gooseberry  bushes,  it 
is  true.  But  here  is  a  genius  at  her  full  best,  w’hat  few  can  ever 
be,  willing  to  sink  her  privilege  of  being  to  do  with  humble  care 
what  everyone  may  hope  to  do  if  they  but  have  her  reverence 
for  her  art.  She  puts  her  genius  in  fact — I  think  this  is  no  idle 
paradox — to  the  supreme  test.  She  does  not  fear  at  times  to  lay 
it  aside. 

H.\rley  Granville-B.\rker. 


WHAT  THE  GERMANS  ARE  THINKING,  PLANNING 
AND  DOING. 


Amid  all  the  conflict  and  turmoil  wherewith  the  old  world  of 
Europe  is  troubled,  the  still- vexed  situation  of  no  country,  when 
things  are  searched  to  the  bottom,  deserves,  in  these  days,  better 
to  be  examined  than  that  of  Germany.  Her  internal  conditions 
of  toil  and  struggle,  her  stupendous  efforts,  her  outlook  on  the 
nations,  her  relations  to  France  and  to  Russia,  and  her  purposes 
generally,  are  things  which  everyone  who  would  understand  the 
realities,  the  possibilities  and  the  dangers  of  the  future  must 
study  profoundly.  It  is  true  to  say  that,  without  a  stable,  a  con¬ 
tented,  a  prosperous,  a  peaceful  and  an  exporting  Germany  the 
world  cannot  be  sound.  Without  such  a  Germany  France  can 
neither  receive  her  indemnities  nor  retain  her  security,  nor  is  it 
conceivable  that  Russia  can  healthily  arise  among  the  nations. 
She  may  yet  arise,  indeed,  if  things  be  handled  ill,  to  a  purpose, 
and  with  consequences,  that  the  world  will  ever  afterwards  de¬ 
plore.  The  sixty  millions  of  Germans,  take  them  for  all  in  all,  the 
most  industrious  and  intelligent  race  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
belong  organically  to  the  structure  of  the  world.  To  live  without 
them  is  impossible.  To  attempt  to  drive  them  beyond  the  limits 
of  their  power  is  catastrophe.  The  resilience  of  their  spirit,  their 
constructive  imagination,  and  their  unquenchable  energy  are 
among  the  most  valuable  of  the  assets  of  modern  civilisation. 
To  dwell  among  them  after  the  war  is  a  revelation  of  all  this,  and 
of  much  more.  The  capacity  of  Germany  as  a  consumer  of 
world  products,  and  her  immense  power  as  a  supplier  of  what  the 
world  requires,  gave  her  long  ago  a  preponderating  place  in  the 
economic  framework  of  the  nations,  and  they  will  give  it  to  her 
still  if  her  industrial  strength  be  maintained. 

But  now,  shorn  of  some  of  her  most  valuable  mineral  re¬ 
sources,  deprived  of  some  of  her  richest  agricultural  lands,  with 
part  of  her  intimate  structure  cut  off  from  her  by  a  strangling 
corridor,  and  another  part  roughly  disjointed  as  by  the  hand  of 
a  prentice  surgeon,  surrounded  on  every  side  by  States  that  are 
eager  and  fearful,  and  her  limbs  shackled  with  the  heaviest  of 
burdens,  she  lies  struggling,  as  it  were,  like  a  giant  in  chains, 
rising  sometimes  as  if  resolved  to  stand  erect  and  break  her  bonds 
and  be  free,  and  then  sinking  again  as  if  she  never  could  recover. 
She  will  certainly  recover,  nevertheless,  and  that  soon,  if  there 
be  wisdom  in  the  world,  but  later,  even  after  another  frightful 
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catastrophe.  You  cannot  crush  the  nether  millstone.  It  seems, 
said  the  Hamburg  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  its  report  on  1921, 
as  if  the  framers  of  the  London  Ultimatum  of  May  5th  did  not 
actually  look  to,  nor  wish  for,  the  fulfilment  of  its  conditions, 
but  “in  reality  for  the  destruction  of  Germany,”-— which  one 
would  suppose  would  be  the  last  thing  they  could  reasonably  have 
desired.  Geheimrat  Felix  Deutsch,  president  of  the  Allgemeine 
Electricitats-Gesellschaft,  has  said,  with  penetrating  truth,  in 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Berlin,  that  the  destruction  of 
German  industry  would  mean  the  destruction  of  civilisation  and 
of  all  that  has  been  achieved  by  the  work  of  centuries.  Dr. 
Friedrich  Hasselmann,  syndic  of  the  Hamburg-Amerika  Line,  in 
his  booklet,  Der  Wiederaufbau  der  W eltwirtschaft ,  denounces  the 
crippling  and  dangerous  burden  thrown  upon  Germany  in  com¬ 
pelling  her  to  pay  for  the  Army  of  Occupation,  in  which  she 
spends  on  a  French  lieutenant  almost  as  much  as  she  pays  in 
maintaining  her  own  Minister  of  Defence.  Can  it  have  dawned 
upon  the  former  enemy  nations,  he  asks,  that  the  continuance 
of  military  forces  on  so  great  a  scale  is  unjustified,  and,  he  adds 
significantly,  “  more  especially  when,  in  their  ranks,  the  black 
element  plays  so  large  a  part — an  outrage  which  burns  deep  in 
the  hearts  of  German  men  and  women,  and  will  become  a 
direction  line  (Richter)  for  future  generations  ”? 

These  are  gloomy  sayings  and  predictions,  but,  wherever  I  have 
gone  in  Germany,  discussing  the  problems  with  directing,  man¬ 
aging  and  thinking  men  among  the  great  shipping  companies, 
shipbuilders,  constructors  and  exporters  of  the  North,  with  pro¬ 
fessors  at  the  universities,  with  responsible  statesmen  in  Berlin 
and  Bavaria  and  elsewhere,  with  the  leading  personages  in 
Saxony,  where  men  are  thickest  on  the  ground,  and  where 
Socialism  lifts  high  its  head,  wdth  financial  magnates  at  Frank¬ 
furt,  with  the  captains  of  the  great  industrial  concerns,  with  the 
leaders  of  trades  unions,  and  with  the  villagers  of  Upper  Bavaria, 

I  have  heard  the  same  thoughts  expressed  in  varying  terms. 
There  are  dangers  in  the  country.  “  Deutschland  ist  ein  armes 
Land !  ”  exclaimed  to  me  the  janitor  at  the  Residenz  at  Munich 
when  I  asked  him  why  I,  as  a  stranger,  w’as  to  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  entry  ten  times  as  much  as  the  native. 

Yet,  unless  the  traveller  pauses  in  his  journey,  puts  out  of  his 
mind  the  hotels  and  the  people,  good  or  bad,  who  fill  them,  and 
lives  with  the  people,  he  will  find  visible  very  few  evidences  of 
this  situation.  On  the  contrary,  he  will  be  amazed  with  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  abundant  prosperity.  He  will  see  riches  rolling  by 
in  luxurious  motor  cars,  and  filling  unpleasantly  the  big  hotels, 
and  buying  in  the  shops.  It  will  seem  to  him  that  the  country  ^ 
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is  full  of  money.  He  will  see  the  streets  busy  and  everything 
"  humming.”  He  will  learn  that  very  few’  men  are  unemployed, 
and  that  in  some  places,  as  in  the  dyestuffs  factories,  there  are 
not  skilled  men  enough.  He  will  see  public  works  and  private 
works  in  progress  everyw’here,  and  colonies  of  workmen’s  dwell¬ 
ings  rising  in  the  neighbourhood  of  all  the  large  cities,  where  there 
are  many  thousands  of  people  still  unable  to  find  lodgment  for 
themselves.  Those  who  go  further  will  find  factories  being  en¬ 
larged  and  new  plant  laid  dow’n.  Electric  energy,  produced  by 
water  power  and  the  use  of  brown  coal,  is  visibly  being  distri¬ 
buted  through  the  country  by  means  of  aluminium  wires  carried 
high  aloft  on  lattice  masts,  each  usually  with  three  “yards.” 
The  whole  of  Bavaria  is  yet  to  be  supplied  in  this  w’ay  w’ith  light 
and  power  from  great  turbine  installations,  utilising  the  fall  be¬ 
tween  the  Walchen  See  and  the  Kochel  See,  and  from  subsidiary 
works  on  the  Inn  and  the  Isar.  At  Munich  the  main  station  is 
being  enlarged.  In  all  the  towms  the  opera  houses  and  theatres 
are  full,  the  shops  are  busy,  the  people  are  mostly  well  clad  and 
well  cared  for,  and  the  cafes  and  bier  and  w’ein  stuben  are  merry. 

In  the  line  of  practical  work,  in  Berlin,  the  Deutsche  Bank, 
Disconto  Gesellschaft  and  Dresdener  Bank  are  being  greatly  ex¬ 
tended,  and  their  branches  in  many  places  also,  because  the 
speculation  which  is  rife,  and  the  quick  transfers  of  money,  and 
the  practical  work  of  handling  paper  money,  have  caused  these 
establishments  at  times  to  work  their  staffs  in  double  shifts,  and 
more  room  is  needed.  'Beneath  the  Friedrichsstrasse  a  new  under¬ 
ground  line  is  in  course  of  construction.  The  Lehrter  station  is 
covered  with  scaffolding.  Building  and  painting  are  in  active 
progress.  At  the  great  wireless  station  at  Nauen  the  power  and 
range  are  being  increased  to  do  the  work  of  the  lost  cables  and 
talk  to  the  United  States  and  Argentina.  At  Essen  the  great 
Krupp  works  are  employed  in  peace-time  production  for  the  rail- 
w’ay,  the  road,  the  factory,  the  office  and  the  farm.  At  Hamburg 
and  Bremen  the  shipyards  are  busy  with  big  ships  and  little,  and 
with  railway  work  too.  The  new  Deutsche  Werft  at  the  former 
port  is  building  about  sixteen  vessels  for  sea  and  river  transport. 
The  shipping  people  are  ridiculing  us  for  taking  away  their  ships, 
clogging  our  ports  with  ships  we  cannot  fully  utilise,  causing  un¬ 
employment,  and  at  the  same  time  filling  their  own  yards  with 
work  on  new  and  better  shipping.  There  are  fairs  and  exhihitions 
of  products  in  many  cities  of  Germany.  The  great  object  is  to 
show  both  Germans  and  foreigners  what  Germany  can  do.  One 
display,  to  exhibit  everything  made  of  German  earth,  of  the 
highest  quality,  has  just  opened  appropriately  at  Dresden,  the 
seat  of  the  porcelain  industry,  though  the  State  factory  is  in  the 
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neighbouring  town  of  Meissen.  One  might  fill  pages  with 
an  account  of  all  the  enterprise  and  work  now  to  be  seen  in 
Germany. 

Here,  then,  is  an  anomaly,  the  explanation  of  which  baffles 
many  observers.  How  can  we  understand  the  paradox  of  the 
poor  Germany  unable  to  pay  her  debts  or  balance  her  Budget, 
and  the  same  Germany  so  rich  that  she  is  spending  money  freely 
everywhere?  The  solution  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  dangers 
that  threaten  the  State,  in  the  abnormal  condition  of  the  ex¬ 
change,  the  multiplication  of  paper  money,  the  low  value  of  the 
mark,  and  the  constant  rise  in  wages  and  prices,  each  chasing 
the  other  on  a  vicious  course.  The  first  point  to  be  realised  is 
that  to  Germany  work  is  salvation.  The  heads  of  the  great 
industries  realise  this  to  the  full.  Whatever  useful  work  men 
can  do  must  therefore  be  put  in  hand.  Unemployment  on  any 
large  scale  would  be  disaster,  because,  under  the  influence  of 
extremists  and  Bolshevist  incitements,  using  hunger  as  their 
lever  and  pillage  as  their  incendiary  enticement,  it  might  speedily 
overthrow  the  State.  Many  Germans  believe  that,  so  long  as 
there  is  a  Soviet  Government  in  Russia,  just  so  long  will  the 
danger  remain  in  Germany.  Fortunately  for  the  country  the 
financial  situation  favours  the  prosecution  of  every  kind  of  work. 
Money  possesses  a  very  uncertain  value.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
it  in  the  country.  The  only  thing  Germans  have  been  able  to 
predicate  about  it  is  that  to-morrow  the  position  will  probably 
be  worse  than  to-day.  Prices  will  rise,  taxation  will  he  heavier, 
and  financial  danger  wdll  threaten.  It  is  better,  therefore,  for 
example,  to  buy  a  hat  or  a  pair  of  boots  to-day.  They  w'ill 
probably  cost  more  to-morrow.  What,  people  are  asking,  is  the 
u.se  of  saving?  What  has  become  of  the  savings  made  or  the 
pensions  fixed  before  the  war?  They  are  now  a  mere  bagatelle. 
What  has  become  of  the  insurance  benefits  that  were  built  up  so 
laboriously?  Their  value  has  vanished  almost  entirely.  What 
has  become  of  invested  capital?  Tjet  us,  then,  take  warning. 
Let  us  put  our  money  into  solid  possessions  and  plant  for  future 
work  and  trade,  and  spend  what  we  can  in  making  good  many 
things  neglected  since  1914.  If  we  are  a  great  industrial  company 
we  ask  what  shall  we  do  with  our  capital?  We  must  multiply  it 
many  times  in  paper  marks.  There  is  much  of  that  money 
always  moving.  It  is  stupendously  difficult  to  retain  reserves, 
yet,  if  we  would  be  solvent  and  preserve  our  markets  from  dis¬ 
turbance  and  keep  confidence,  we  must  have  such  reserves.  If 
we  can  get  orders,  or  foresee  them,  let  us  improve  our  factories 
and  provide  new  means  for  larger  output.  It  is  useless  to  lay 
up  greater  money  reserves  thftn  we  need,  because  they  will  lose 
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value  and  be  taxed  away.  Let  us  produce  electric  energy  and 
distribute  it.  Let  us  take  a  long  view  of  the  necessities  and 
demands  of  the  future  and  prepare  for  them.  Let  us  not  be 
daunted  by  the  dangers  that  threaten.  So,  perhaps,  shall  we 
avoid  them.  So  say  the  captains  of  German  industry.  If  we 
are  the  Griesheim-Elektron  Company,  or  the  Metallgesellschaft 
and  the  Metall-Bank  at  Frankfurt,  or  any  such  great  organisa¬ 
tion,  let  US,  in  all  our  factories,  bend  every  effort  to  provide  all 
manner  of  chemicals  and  metals  and  machinery  that  the  needs 
of  the  future  may  demand.  And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are 
but  a  typist  or  a  shop-girl,  let  us  buy  pretty  stockings  and  dainty 
shoes  and  a  smart  hat,  and  for  the  rest  let  us  eat  and  be  merry — 
which,  be  it  noted,  is  not  altogether  a  Sybaritic  proceeding,  but 
the  obeying  of  a  behest  of  experience  and  judgment.  We  have 
emerged  from  beneath  the  war  cloud  !  We  are  hungry  no  longer  ! 
Let  us  enjoy  ourselves  !  The  one  thing  to  do  is  to  spend  the  money 
“  here  and  now,”  here  because  it  has  scarcely  any  value  elsewhere, 
whereas  it  has  here  very  great  industrial  and  political  influence, 
and  spend  it  now  because  we  are  uncertain  of  to-morrow. 

There  is  tragedy  in  all  this.  The  situation  is  unreal.  It  is 
artificial,  and  cannot  go  on  for  ever,  though  no  one  can  see  the 
way  out  of  it.  A  stupendous  amount  of  the  world’s  wealth  has 
been  destroyed,  and  who  can  say  that  Germany  can  escape 
catastrophe?  She  has  laid  up  enormous  sums  of  money  in  stocks, 
and  the  losses  are  already  very  great,  owing  to  the  decline  of 
prices  in  the  world’s  markets.  There  is  also  the  great  rise  of 
the  cost  of  the  necessities  of  life  to  complicate  the  difficulty  in 
Germany,  while  elsewhere  this  cost  is  falling.  Travelling 
Englishmen  and  Americans  may  not  be  concerned  by  this  rise, 
because  of  the  rate  of  exchange,  but  to  the  German  buyer  it  is  a 
vital  consideration.  Higher  wages  and  salaries  will  be  demanded, 
the  participation  of  capital  in  industrial  life  will  he  reduced,  and 
there  are  those  who  fear  that  capital  may  be  withdrawn  from 
industries.  If,  they  say,  there  be  a  rapid  change,  if  the  press 
cease  to  flood  the  market  with  paper  money,  money  will  become 
scarce,  rates  of  interest  will  increase,  and  it  may  become  im¬ 
possible  to  raise  money.  Prices  may  rise  to  such  a  level  that 
the  world  level  may  be  reached  and  exports  may  decline.  Then 
it  will  be  necessary  to  discharge  great  numbers  of  men  in  order 
to  avert  collapse,  and  the  political  consequences  no  one  can 
predict.  Wages  had  risen  to  about  twelve  times  the  peace-time 
rate  before  the  close  of  last  year,  and  there  have  been  several 
rises  since.  Recently  there  was  a  general  rise  of  5  per  cent, 
within  a  month.  Although  the  surprising  energy  of  Germany  is 
still  actively  at  work,  and  courage  seems  undiminished,  there  are 
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thinking  men  in  the  country  who  believe  that  such  a  situation 
may  yet  arise  that  it  may  become  foolish  to  work  more  than 'is 
enough  to  ensure  a  bare  subsistence.  There  may  remain  no  object 
in  doing  more. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  fear  of  Bolshevism  in  Germany 
is  merely  a  bugbear.  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  She  has  so  far 
held  Bolshevism  back.  The  danger  is  that  she  herself  may  be 
overwhelmed.  The  Germans  know  what  revolution  is.  They 
have  tasted  it  bitterly.  A  friend  of  mine,  whose  way  homeward 
from  his  official  duties  in  Berlin  lay  across  the  Tiergarten,  many 
times  crept  on  his  hands  and  knees  to  escape  observation,  lest  he 
should  be  shot.  I  have  met  gentlemen  in  the  Ruhr  whose  houses 
have  been  invaded  by  revolutionary  ruffians  demanding  money 
and  valuables.  The  front  of  the  Rathaus  at  Hamburg  is  still 
visibly  shattered  with  shot.  There  were  terrible  scenes  and  a 
Soviet  was  set  up  at  Munich.  No  big  city  escaped.  The  Germans 
therefore  naturally  fear  the  rapine  of  revolutionaries  incited  to 
their  lust  of  pillage  by  Communist  incitement,  while  their  own 
protective  police  force  has  been  reduced  and  intentionally  dis¬ 
organised  by  the  inter- Allied  Commission.  Berlin  is  now  filled 
with  revolutionary  and  Bolshevist  propagandists,  and  if  unemploy¬ 
ment  should  come,  there  or  elsewhere,  and  hunger  should  follow, 
the  men,  though  at  heart  Social  Democrats  and  opposed  to 
Communism,  will  listen  to  extremists,  and  then  no  one  can  foresee 
the  outcome.  Bolshevism  will  not  be  with  them  so  much  a  matter 
of  |X)licy  as  of  hunger. 

It  may  be  that  the  old  disciplined  spirit  of  Germany  will  enable 
her  to  ride  out  the  gale,  notwithstanding  disquieting  signs. 
There  is  certainly  a  salt  in  the  people  that  will  not  soon  lose  its 
savour.  But  the  captains  of  industry,  who  are  themselves 
striving  to  withstand  the  storm,  are  saddened  by  the  spectacle 
of  the  change  they  think  they  discern  in  the  new  race  of 
Germans.  This  generation,  they  fear,  will  not  possess  the  solid 
virtues  of  the  old.  The  former  idea  of  frugality  has  gone.  The 
young  people  spend  all  they  have,  and  do  not  think  of  to-morrow, 
except  when  they  wildly  speculate  money  on  its  possibilities. 
Speculation  is  rife  among  the  people,  an  inevitable  outcome  of 
the  conditions,  perhaps,  but  sapping  the  moral  quality  of  the 
pe'pple,  nevertheless,  though  there  is  still  at  work  a  virtue  of 
discipline  that  one  can  discern. 

The  workman  is  probably  better  off  in  the  world^s  goods  than 
most  members  of  other  classes.  He  contends  that  the  index 
figure  on  which  his  wages  are  based  does  not  represent  the  facts, 
and  that  his  wages  are  below  it.  So  also  contend  miners  and 
others  in  this  country.  The  single  man,  and  the  man  whose  wife 
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also  works,  suffers  no  hardship,  but  if  he  have  a  family  of  small 
children  he  feels  the  pinch,  though  he,  as  the  breadwinner,  is 
usually  better  fed  than  his  wife  and  children,  which  is  not  the 
outcome  of  selfishness  but  of  forethought.  It  implies  nothing  to 
say  that  the  cost  of  an  egg  is  8  marks,  and  of  an  orange  9  or 
10,  and  of  a  pound  of  meat  probably  40  marks.  All  depends  on 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  man’s  wages.  His  position  will  be 
better  understood  if  we  say  that,  being  a  skilled  man,  he  will 
have  to  work  about  sixteen  days  to  earn  a  suit  of  working  clothes, 
probably  four  or  five  days  to  earn  a  pair  of  boots  and  two  days 
to  earn  a  straw  hat.  The  wages  vary  in  the  several  industries. 
He  works  on  the  eight-hours  arrangement,  and  is  said  to  cling 
to  it  strenuously  as  one  good  thing  won  from  the  war.  Never¬ 
theless  large  numbers  of  the  men  would  gladly  work  longer, 
knowing  the  need  of  labour,  and  it  is  still  true  to  say  of  the 
German  workman  that  he  really  loves  his  work.  A  large  em¬ 
ployer  of  labour  told  me  that  he  knew  of  men  who  went  to  other 
factories  to  work  when  their  regular  work  was  done.  Otherwise 
they  are  labouring  in  their  gardens  and  allotments,  as  one  sees 
in  many  places.  Obviously,  with  the  reduced  working  hours, 
more  men  must  be  employed  to  give  the  same  output.  It  is 
questionable  whether  the  men  work  as  well  as  they  did  before 
the  war,  except  when  they  are  on  piecework,  and  then  they  may 
work  about  5  per  cent,  better.  Some  of  the  men’s  leaders  urge 
longer  hours  of  work  as  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  the 
country.  When  I  saw  the  workmen  marching  in  their  thou¬ 
sands  in  Berlin  on  May  Day,  many  of  them  singing  the  “  Inter- 
nazionaJe,”  I  noticed  that  several  standards  were  carried  bearing 
the  words  “  We  fight  for  the  eight-hours  day.”  It  was  a  pro¬ 
test,  I  was  told,  against  the  proposals  of  their  own  leaders. 

In  their  relations  with  their  employers  the  men — and  now  the 
masters  too — have  the  advantage  of  the  ”  Betriebsrat,”  which 
is  a  legacy  of  the  revolution,  and  became  law  on  February  4th, 
1920.  The  “Betriebsrat”  is  primarily  a  council  of  elected 
workmen  to  hold  parley  with  the  employers.  The  employers 
themselves  are  represented,  and  the  system  seems  to  work  well. 
This  body  has  nothing  to  do  with  management.  It  forms  an 
easy  means  of  discussion.  In  the  minute  book  of  a  “Betriebs¬ 
rat,”  which  I  saw  at  one  of  the  great  factories  of  the  Allgemeine 
Electricitats-Gesellschaft,  I  noticed  that  the  business  consisted 
of  such  matters  as  determining  whether  a  man  who  had  been 
dismissed  was  really  drunk,  which  was  the  offence  alleged  against 
him ;  whether  a  woman  had  consistently  and  obstinately  refused 
to  conform  with  regulations  enforcing  search  to  discover  pilfer¬ 
ing,  intimated  to  her  by  the  placing  of  a  green  card  in  her 
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particular  box ;  and  again  when  the  holidays  should  begin — the 
stipulated  fortnight,  which  the  employers  regard  as  a  damaging 
impediment  to  industry.  The  employers  welcome  the  system  of 
the  “  Betriebsrat  ”  because  they,  too,  can  summon  a  meeting 
to  intimate  their  intentions  or  policy  to  the  men.  The  men 
themselves,  I  am  assured,  are  getting  rather  tired  of  the  system, 
and  no  longer  attach  much  importance  to  it.  The  “Betriebs- 
rate  ”  were  originally  regarded  as  political  engines,  but  they 
have  lost  that  character.  The  political  agitation  is  outside  them, 
and  the  extremists,  who  have  just  now  little  hold  on  the  men, 
have  their  organisation  centres  elsewhere. 

The  real  tragedy  of  the  German  people  is  one  that  is  not  seen 
by  many  observers.  The  lesser  Rentner  class,  the  people  with 
small  fixed  incomes  or  pensions  dating  from  before  the  war,  the 
poor  spinsters,  the  old  ladies,  and  the  old  officers  and  officials — 
these  are  the  people  who  suffer  terribly,  but  who,  to  their  credit, 
do  not  proclaim  their  sorrows  to  the  world.  We  have  the  same 
situation  in  England,  but  it  is  far  more  acute  in  Germany.  Most 
of  these  people  live  in  extreme  jKjverty.  Their  fare  is  limited, 
their  clothing  is  shabby,  they  rarely  are  seen  in  any  place  of 
entertainment,  and  they  never  go  to  the  seaside  or  the  health 
resorts.  But  they  help  one  another,  and  for  those  who  have  sons 
or  daughters  earning  money  the  situation  is  not  so  bad,  and  they 
may  sometimes  have  sunshine  in  their  lives.  Occasionally  one 
may  see  them  sitting  under  the  trees  in  the  parks  or  gardens 
or  by  the  waters.  If  they  have  sons  at  the  universities  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  distressing.  These  youths  can  receive  very  little  money 
from  their  parents,  many  of  them  none  at  all.  They  have  to 
earn  tfieir  own  fees  and  buy  their  own  books,  which,  to  their 
credit,  they  do.  I  saw  one  spectacled  student  working  on  a 
building  in  Dresden.  Many  are  labouring  in  the  fields,  some 
in  the  collieries,  some  making  money  by  playing  in  orchestras 
in  the  evening,  some  taking  short  periods  of  duties  in  banks, 
and  here  and  there  some  acting  as  waiters.  Thus  these  admir¬ 
able  young  men  attend  their  courses  at  the  university,  fill  spare 
hours  with  remunerative  work,  and  study,  one  supposes,  long 
into  the  night.  But  as  an  older  man,  a  literary  writer,  said  to 
me  in  Berlin,  they  are  young  and  can  do  this,  whereas  he  had 
no  outlook.  The  money  he  had  made  by  his  books  was  utterly 
depreciated.  He  had  returned  to  a  newspaper  office  that  he  might 
live,  but  he  saw  no  escape,  no  outlook,  and  he  had  no  provision 
for  old  age.  There  are  great  numbers  of  the  best  people  in 
Germany  in  the  same  case.  One  friend  of  mine,  in  a  good 
position  in  one  of  the  greatest  industrial  establishments,  told  me 
that  by  good  luck  he  had  bought  several  pairs  of  boots  before 
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the  war,  and  had  never  bought  any  since,  and  did  not  know  how 
he  could.  He  said  that  in  such  things,  and  in  the'things  of 
household  use,  carpets,  curtains,  and  bedding,  Germany  is  living 
on  her  reserves.  These  goods  are  wearing  out  and  can  hardly 
be  replaced  by  the  middle-class  people  living  on  salary  or  pension , 
though,  of  course,  if  the  country  should  again  become  really 
prosperous,  this  situation  will  change. 

There  are  many  people  in  Germany  who  are  not  in  such  a 
situation.  A  great  deal  of  money  has  been  made  in  successful 
trade,  especially  in  war  industries.  Many  people  have  become 
wealthy  by  hitting  on  some  clever  device  or  adaptation.  It  is 
the  trading  people  who  possess  the  money.  The  large  stores 
have  done  and  are  yet  doing  an  enormous  trade,  and  the  shop¬ 
keeping  class  are  prosperous.  Many  people  have  made  lucky 
strokes  in  speculation.  There  are  also  the  profiteers  and  the 
shieber  class,  who  may  be  profiteers  too,  but  are  often  more — 
the  people  who  over-reach  their  neighbours  in  business,  shrewd 
men  who  scent  the  opportunity  of  buying  low  and  selling  high 
and  are  not  scrupulous  in  their  way  of  doing  it.  These  are  the 
people  to  be  seen  in  the  big  hotels,  where  foreigners  also  resort, 
and  you  may  know  them  by  the  splendour  of  their  motor  cars. 

At  this  point  something  may  be  said  about  taxation  in 
Germany,  though  the  subject  is  so  complex  that  it  cannot  be 
dealt  with  adequately.  Until  quite  recently  the  income  tax 
touched  everyone  receiving  wages  or  salary,  and  still  the  employer 
of  labour  is  empowerd  to  deduct  for  the  State  10  per  cent,  from  all 
the  wages  he  pays.  There  are,  however,  under  the  latest  (April) 
decisions  of  the  Eeichstag,  changes  in  the  allowances  made  for 
wives  and  children,  and  a  raising  of  the  really  taxable  income  at 
10  per  cent,  from  25,000  marks  to  50,000  marks.  This  is  a  con¬ 
cession  to  the  w'orkmen  and  clerks  and  afflicted  middle  classes, 
and  a  large  number  of  unskilled  workmen  will  escape  the  tax. 
There  are  reductions,  too,  in  the  scale  for  higher  emoluments, 
but  the  burdens  are  very  severe,  and  bear  with  especial  w'eight 
upon  the  great  industries.  The  taxation  rises  to  60  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  income,  and  is  felt  to  be  a  crippling  impost.  Quite 
recently  there  was  a  deduction  of  about  45  per  cent,  from  incomes 
of  4,000  gold  marks  (say  T200),  but  there  is  now  alleviation 
through  the  shifting  of  burdens.  The  system  of  computation 
is  very  complicated.  Efforts  are  made  to  discover  new  sources 
of  revenue.  There  are  new  legacy,  succession,  and  gift  duties. 
Taxes  are  taken  on  things  sold  of  nearly  every  kind,  and  there 
are  heavy  export  duties,  rising  to  26  per  cent.  The  taxation 
system  of  the  new  Government  is  not  yet  fully  organised.  Many 
evade  the  crushing  burden  who  do  not  receive  salaries  or  wages. 
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or  who  are  not  public  companies,  and  probably  the  tax  collector 
has  not  yet  got  “into  his  stride.”  The  authorities  seem  to  be 
at  their  wits’  end  to  raise  money.  Imposts  are  laid  upon 
foreigners,  though  these  can  be  lightly  borne,  owing  to  the  state 
of  the  exchange.  In  Bavaria  it  has  even  been  proposed  to  tax 
the  man  who  wears  the  national  costume  but  does  not  belong  to 
the  region  of  Upper  Bavaria  to  which  it  rightly  belongs. 

The  internal  situation  of  Germany  with  reference  to  its  re¬ 
sources,  its  industries,  and  its  political  organisation  is  a  subject 
of  profound  interest.  Agriculture  is  promising  better,  but,  owing 
partly  to  reduced  producing  land,  there  was  a  falling  off  last  year 
both  absolutely  and  relatively.  Wheat  fell  from  4  million  tons 
in  1912-13  to  between  2  and  3  million  tons ;  rye  from  12  miUions 
to  about  7  millions;  barley  from  3^  millions  to  less  than  2 
millions ;  potatoes  from  60  millions  to  less  than  30 
millions.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  scientific  development  of 
the  nitrogen  industry  the  situation  would  have  been  infinitely 
worse.  The  great  works  at  Oppau,  where  the  terrible  explosion 
took  place,  was  engaged  in  this  output.  No  one  knew  what 
caused  the  explosion,  but  the  need  of  producing  the  material 
was  of  the  utmost  urgency,  and  within  two  months  of  the  disaster 
work  had  begun,  and  within  five  months,  in  new  buildings,  the 
industry  was  going  at  full  blast.  Thus  has  German  science  and 
scientific  enterprise  powerfully  assisted  German  agriculture.  In 
the  same  way,  in  the  other  industries,  immense  efforts  are  being 
put  forth  to  establish  a  sound  productive  and  financial  basis.  Ex¬ 
ports  are  of  primary  importance,  though  there  are  fears  of  the  low’ 
rate  of  exchange  being  counterbalanced  by  higher  wages  and  re¬ 
duced  output.  The  balance  of  trade  must  be  largely  in  Germany’s 
favour  if  she  is  to  make  her  Budget  sound.  Imports  must  be  on 
the  lowest  scale,  and  only  for  vital  necessities  in  food,  coal,  and 
raw  material.  A  large  part  of  the  proposed  loan  was  to  be  devoted 
to  this  purpose.  The  proportion  of  German  exports  to  European 
countries  fell  off  in  1921  from  82.4  per  cent,  of  the  total  lo  79.6  per 
cent.,  while  to  extra-European  countries  the  proportion  rose  from 
17.6  to  20.4  per  cent.  Figures  are  wanting  to  show  the 
total  export  in  1921,  but  if  the  fourth  quarter  equalled  the  first 
three  quarters  there  was  a  considerable  increase,  especially  to  the 
Austrian  succession  States  and  to  Japan  and  China.  An  intensely 
scientific  spirit  is  at  work,  and  in  the  laboratories  scores  of  chemists 
and  others  are  striving  inventively  to  arrive  at  something  new. 
In  this  way  disadvantages  may  be  overcome.  Already  much  has 
been  achieved.  Largely  through  the  researches  of  the  Chemische- 
Fabrik  Griesheim-Elektron  at  Frankfurt — which  many  years  ago 
was  practically  the  pioneer  in  decomposing  salts  on  a  commercial 
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basis  by  electricity — Germany  has  been  made  entirely  indepen¬ 
dent  of  other  countries  for  the  electrolytic  production  of  alu¬ 
minium,  which,  as  well  as  the  new  compound,  elektron,  is  used 
on  a  great  scale  even  for  constructional  purposes.  Electric 
research  and  experiment  are  leading  to  ceaseless  progress,  per¬ 
haps  especially  in  connection  with  devices  for  amplifying  and 
selecting  in  wireless  installations  and  the  use  of  the  high-speed 
Morse  printer  in  wireless  communication. 

The  German  factories  have  shown  surprising  adaptability  to 
the  new  conditions.  At  the  Krupps  at  Essen,  just  before  the 
war,  I  saw  every  process  in  the  making  of  armour  plate,  the 
casting,  boring,  tempering,  and  rifling  of  guns,  the  building  of 
the  immense  gun  turrets,  and,  at  the  Germania  yard  of  the  com- 
jwny  at  Kiel  and  elsewhere,  the  building  of  the  battleships  in 
which  these  were  to  be  mounted  and  in  the  protection  of  which 
they  were  to  be  used.  Now  in  the  vast  Krupps  works — where 
ill  the  wax-time  machinery  which  could  not  be  used  for  a  purpose 
of  peace  has  been  destroyed — I  have  seen  railway  engines  being 
built,  others  repaired,  waggons  built  and  repaired,  lorries  built, 
and  many  kinds  of  motor  vehicles,  vast  quantities  of  agricultural 
machinery  being  made  (in  the  very  shop  where  20, (XX)  shells 
could  be  turned  out  daily),  weaving  machinery  being  manufac¬ 
tured,  and  a  vast  amount  of  fine  mechanical  work  in  hand, 
including  scientific  instruments  and  surgical  appliances.  This 
has  been  effectively  to  see  the  sword  turned  into  a  ploughshare. 
Another  example  of  remarkable  flexibility  of  management  may 
be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  vast  organisation  of  the 
Metallgesellschaft  at  Frankfurt,  which  has  a  controlling  interest 
in  companies  which  produce  milk  powder  and  dried  fruits. 

One  feature  of  the  internal  situation  of  Germany  illustrates 
new  developments  in  the  constitution  of  the  Empire.  The  great 
cities  and  States  are  inspired  with  a  real  consciousness  of  power 
in  effective  vitality.  'Berlin  never  was  to  Germany  what  London 
is  to  England,  or  Paris  to  France,  and  now  its  influence  is 
reduced,  more  especially  as  the  seat  of  Government  is  a  great 
manufacturing  city,  and,  in  some  conditions,  may  be  subject 
to  domination  by  the  mob.  The  central  Government  is  therefore 
regarded  as  w’cak  by  its  very  situation.  That  accordingly  is  hap¬ 
pening  which  happened  in  the  States  of  Greece  and  Borne. 
When  the  central  authority  faltered,  the  great  colonies  on  the 
periphery  assumed  larger  importance,  and  many  sought  and 
obtained  greater  independence.  Hamburg,  the  most  important 
city  of  the  Reich,  inspired  by  all  its  Hanseatic  pride,  is  filled 
with  a  sense  of  power  and  has  re-assumed  its  maritime  relations 
with  the  outer  world.  The  city  is  claiming  an  extension  of  its 
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territories  from  Prussia.  It  requires  “elbow  room,”  and  will 
expand.  Bremen  is  lifting  its  head.  Cologne  is  filled  with 
ambitions,  largely  under  the  impulsion  of  its  energetic  Ober- 
biirgermeister.  Dr.  Konrad  Adenauer.  The  Ehine  is  to  be 
deepened,  docks  are  to  be  built,  great  storehouses  are  to  be 
created,  railways  are  to  be  developed,  a  fair  is  to  be  instituted, 
and  the  university,  which  has  been  born  again,  is  to  have  a 
new  and  larger  future.  Over  all  this  hangs  the  political  project 
of  a  new  Khine  province,  but  there  should  be  no  misunderstand¬ 
ing  about  this.  It  is  as  yet  a  dream,  and,  whatever  may  be  the 
developments,  that  great  country  will  hold  fast  to  the  Eeich,  the 
more  so  because  it  is  known  or  believed  in  Germany  that  the 
French  would  like  to  see  such  a  province  independent  as  a  sort 
of  buffer  against  any  presumed  aggression  and  a  means  of  further 
weakening  Germany.  If,  said  the  president  of  the  Cologne 
Students’  Society,  anyone  should  seek  to  break  that  unity  which 
b  3  grown  stronger  during  the  war,  the  students  would  cry  out 
‘‘  Hiinde  wmg  !  Lasst  ab  !  Deutsch  wollen  wir  sein  und  Deutsch 
wollen  wir  bleiben !  ”  ^  In  Saxony,  where  I  discussed  the  situa¬ 
tion  with  leading  thinkers,  there  is  no  thought  whatever  of 
separating  that  democratic  State  from  the  Eeich.  Bavaria  is 
in  a  different  situation.  The  Bavarians  are  not  as  the  other 
Germans.  They  have  their  national  character  and  sentiments, 
and  they  do  not  see  eye  to  eye  either  with  Prussia  or  the  central 
Government.  When  the  Kingdom  fell  they  lost  some  of  their 
privileges  and  special  rights.  Now  they  are  discontented  with 
the  Convention  of  Weimar,  which  was  signed  too  hurriedly  in 
a  time  of  stress  and  danger,  and  negotiations  are  in  progress  to 
restore  to  Bavaria  some  of  the  privileges  and  rights  she  lost  by 
that  instrument.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  anything  in 
this  movement  implies  a  desire  to  secure  separation  from 
Germany.  Indeed,  as  a  high  authority  in  'Bavaria  said  to  me, 
if  such  separation  took  place  to-day  the  first  business  to-morrow 
would  be  to  unite  the  countries  again. 

The  Powers  will  therefore  have  to  take  account  of  a  strongly 
united  Germany,  and  of  a  Germany  not  filled  with  any  sense  of 
inferiority,  but,  on  the  contrary,  inspired  with  a  sense  of  her 
place  and  duty  in  the  world.  How  the  new  Germany  will  be 
moulded  and  shaped  is  as  yet  uncertain.  A  professor  at  one  of 
the  universities  propounded  to  me  the  thesis  that  the  State  will 
grow  strong  and  coherently  united  through  the  self-consciousness 
and  constructive  statesmanship  of  the  great  States  and  cities. 
They  are  building  up,  he  said,  and  are  not  centrifugal,  but 

(1)  Rhein'  Land  bleibt  Deutsch*  Land.  Cologne  Univeraity  Speeches, 
No  7.  Cologne,  1022. 
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centripetal.  I  find  that  many  Germans  hold  this  view  or  hope, 
seeing  that  their  confidence  in  the  central  Government  has  been 
weakened.  But  the  idea  is  not  held  by  the  older  classes  of 
Germans  who  have  seen  authority  proceeding  from  a  central 
source,  under  which  the  country  was  prosperous  and  united,  and 
who  can  conceive  of  no  other  form  of  constituted  government  or 
progress.  This  question  may  thus  be  left.  Perhaps  the  problem 
is  academic,  and  there  may  be  no  real  antithesis  in  it.  If  the 
Berlin  Government  shows  strength,  is  successful  in  its  foreign 
policy,  and  is  adaptable  to  the  internal  situation,  it  will  find 
powerful  forces  working  with  it  in  the  States  and  great  cities 
for  the  “  Wiederaufbau  ”  of  Germany. 

What,  then,  is  the  attitude  of  this  new  Germany?  What  is 
its  intimate  mind?  I  have  been  assured  by  responsible  leaders 
of  thought  and  political  personages  that  Germany  is  intellectu¬ 
ally  disarmed  against  England,  Italy,  and  the  United  States, 
which,  as  they  rightly  say,  is  a  far  more  important  thing  than 
any  military  disarmament — which,  nevertheless,  has  been  carried 
out  with  great  thoroughness  to  the  point  of  making  Germany 
powerless.  This  view  has  been  confirmed  as  a  truth  by  all  my 
experience  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  in  discussions  with  all 
sorts  of  people.  The  Germans  are  an  adaptable  race.  When 
war  came  they  conformed  themselves  to  it  and  carried  on  until 
the  blockade  and  hunger  broke  them.  They  have  now  con¬ 
formed  to  the  conditions  of  peace.  They  do  not  willingly  discuss 
the  war,  but  I  have  heard  much  in  private  conversation  of  the 
terrible  privations  they  suffered.  I  have  dined  with  men  who 
have  suffered  the  pangs  of  hunger,  and  have  gone  to  bed  to  stay 
them.  I  have  seen  women  who  have  felt  the  sharp  tooth  of 
famine,  and  children  with  pinched  faces  who  had  little  milk  as 
infants,  and  who  have  never  known  the  simple  joys  of  childhood. 
These  are  things  not  to  be  obliterated  from  their  memory,  nor 
should  they  be  from  ours.  Famine,  inflicted  by  blockade,  is 
the  most  terrible  mark  of  war ;  but  the  only  point  they  make 
against  us  is  that  we  continued  the  blockade  after  the  Armistice 
had  been  signed,  thus  inflicting  terrible  sufferings.  In  war  we 
were  right,  they  say,  but  in  peace  wrong. ^  However,  they  do  not 
resent  it.  All  they  desire  is  to  forget  it,  to  heal  the  breach,  and 
get  to  work  again.  They  are,  as  I  have  said,  against  England, 
Italy  and  the  United  States  intellectually  disarmed.  In  personal 
relations  they  are  kindness  personified.  They  are  Gernutlichkeit 
itself.  They  will  exert  themselves  to  help  you.  Those  who 
have  been  injured  and  wounded  by  us  in  the  war  have  many  times 
helped  me  on  my  way.  They  are  the  best  of  friends.  One  might 
have  expected  some  dregs  of  bitterness  to  remain,  but  I  have  found 
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no  trace  of  them.  War  books  are  rarely  to  be  seen  in  the  shops ; 
soldier  toys  can  hardly  be  discovered;  children  never  play  war 
games ;  there  are  no  soldier  plays,  except,  perhaps,  some  that  are 
historical ;  and  no  soldier  films  nearer  than  “  Fredericus  Eex.” 

As  to  the  causes  of  the  war,  they  are  rarely  talked  about,  but 
I  have  found  no  German  willing  to  confess  that  Germany  alone 
caused  the  war,  and  no  German  to  say  she  was  wholly  guiltless 
of  it.  They  will  admit  that  the  sword  was  rattled  too  much,  and 
the  “mailed  fist  “  struck  too  forcibly  on  the  council  table,  but 
that  is  all.  The  war  cup  was  full,  and,  its  contents  let  go,  spread 
the  disaster.  As  to  war  guilt,  the  Germans  will  argue  that  we 
thought  superficially  in  embodying  a  condemnation  and  confes¬ 
sion  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  because  international  law  knows 
nothing  on  the  outbreak  of  war  about  “  guilt,”  war  being  a 
political  act,  judged  by  the  needs  of  a  State,  real  or  supposed,  and 
not  a  juridical  act  at  all. 

These  points  do  not  interest  the  Germans  profoundly.  Very 
few  of  them  appear  to  think  about  them.  There  is  at  Bremen  a 
small  society  endeavouring  to  affix  blame  upon  England  for  the 
war,  but  when  I  told  the  chief  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  in¬ 
dustrial  organisations  in  Germany  that  I  had  talked  with  nice 
old  gentlemen  who  were  inquiring  into  this  matter  he  laughed 
and  said  :  “  Let  them,  or  the  historians  who  follow  them  !  Our 
business  is  to  reconstruct,  to  build  for,  and  prepare  for,  the 
future  as  well  as  we  can,  and  however  great  the  difficulties,  and 
we  have  no  time  and  no  wish  to  recriminate  about  the  past.” 
As  to  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  I  have  not  found  any  German  to 
regard  its  territorial  changes  as  other  than  an  iniquity.  In  the 
Danzig  corridor,  the  magnification  of  Poland,  and  the  division 
of  Upper  Silesia,  they  maintain  that  a  wrongful  and  damaging 
blow  has  been  struck  at  Germany — which  has  also  lost  all  her 
colonies — and  a  situation  thereby  set  up  which,  unless  it  be 
alleviated,  will  certainly  constitute  a  danger  to  the  cause  of  future 
peace.  They  regard  the  Treaty  as  having  sown  the  dragon’s 
teeth.  I  give  this  opinion,  without  discussing  its  merits,  as  the 
solid  opinion  of  Germany.  They  are  equally  solid  on  the  question 
of  reparations.  I  have  never  found  a  responsible  German,  what¬ 
ever  he  may  think  the  right  or  the  wrong  of  the  question,  to 
say  that  Germany  would  not  pay  indemnities.  She  would 
like  to  have  a  firm  basis  established,  to  know  what  she  has  to 
pay,  on  a  reasonable  basis,  and  not  to  be  confronted  with  a  de¬ 
mand  which  she  has  no  possibility  of  meeting.  When  once  a 
decision  has  been  reached  by  agreement  no  “  big  stick  ”  will  be 
required  to  compel  her  to  observe  it.  It  is  neither  wise  nor 
statesmanlike,  nor  in  the  manner  of  a  gentleman,  to  shake  it  in 
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her  face.  That  the  syms  set  before  her  are  preposterous  is  the 
view  of  the  Bankers’  Committee,  and  no  one  in  Germany  considers 
them  seriously  as  to  be  paid.  But  this  is  quite  apart  from  the 
willingness  to  arrive  at  a  settlement  and  a  provision  for  reason¬ 
able  payment.  I  have  met  several  Germans  who  say  that  the 
Government  would  have  been  willing  to  take  upon  itself  the 
restoration  of  the  devastated  regions  of  Trance  and  Belgium  with 
German  work  and  materials.  All  these  are  matters  which  they 
wish  to  discuss  with  a  view  to  a  settlement.  They  desire  to  put 
an  end  to  financial  disturbance,  to  get  their  industries  on  a  sound 
footing,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  danger  of  social  broil.  But 
if  there  should  be  an  attempt  to  crush  or  finally  maim  them, 
there  will  be  trouble.  There  will  be  a  crash  quick  and  disastrous. 
Either  there  will  be  Bolshevism,  and  Europe  will  not  escape,  or 
they  may  arm  Kussia,  and  then  would  come  catastrophe.  At 
present  the  Germans  are  disarmed  and  helpless,  and  their  war 
industries  have  been  destroyed,  but  under  the  spur  of  necessity 
there  could  be  a  revival.  Dr.  Eathenau  put  the  matter 
succinctly  in  the  course  of  a  conversation.  “  If  you  put  the  knife 
to  our  throat  we  shall  poison  the  whole  of  Europe  !  ” 

I  have  said  nothing  so  far  concerning  the  real  attitude  of 
Germany  towards  France  or  Eussia.  In  my  view  the  former  will 
depend  upon  the  attitude  of  France  towards  Germany.  To  some 
people  who  have  been  saturated  with  the  views  of  a  certain  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  British  Press  this  may  seem  a  strange  thing  to  say. 
I  have  heard  in  Germany  very  deep  feeling  expressed  against 
France,  but  no  desire  to  attack  that  country,  even  if  the  means 
w'cre  there,  w'hich  they  are  not.  The  feelings  in  Germany  on 
this  matter  were  expressed  to  me  by  a  responsible  statesman  and 
administrator  who  stands  very  high  in  the  counsels  of  the  Empire, 
and  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  direction  of  its  affairs,  as  he 
still  has.  He  said  that,  from  his  experience,  he  could  say  that, 
at  the  time  of  the  Armistice,  there  was  practically  no  hostile 
feeling  towards  France.  Whatever  difficulties  might  have  existed 
at  that  time  they  were  capable  of  being  accommodated  with  good¬ 
will  and  a  purpose  of  settlement.  He  would  not  exclude,  that 
possibility  even  now.  But,  he  said,  each  approach  which 
Germany  had  made  towards  France  had  been  repelled.  On  every 
occasion  she  had  been  rebuffed.  He  could  only  conclude  that 
the  French  were  the  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  settlement. 
He  said  that  he  well  knew  that  the  French  were  a  great  people 
who  had  conferred  immense  benefits  in  literature,  art  and  culture 
generally  upon  the  nations,  and  w’ere  capable  of  doing  the  same 
now.  Europe  would  be  the  poorer  without  them.  But  they  had 
been  so  far  unwilling  to  come  to  any  reasonable  terms,  or  terms 
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capable  of  fulfilment,  and  their  attitude  on  the  frontier,  espe¬ 
cially  in  quartering  hlack  troops  there,  had  been  outrageously 
offensive,  and  had  implanted  very  deep  detestation  in  the  German 
heart.  Still,  he  hoped  this  would  be  abated,  and  that  the  French 
would  not  finally  be  recalcitrant  on  the  question  of  a  reasonable 
and  possible  settlement.  That  must  be  the  hope  of  all  who  have 
the  peace  of  the  world  at  heart. 

The  truth  is  that  the  French  are  on  the  frontier  en  vainqueur, 
and  they  think  the  attitude  justified.  Perhaps  it  is  by  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  but  that  is  not  the  way  to  come  to  a  settlement  with 
a  people  like  the  Germans.  When  I  passed  through  Mainz  there 
were  about  200  French  soldiers  on  the  station  platform,  where  a 
British  officer  would  have  managed  the  business  with  a  squad. 
One  thinks  of  historical  parallels.  When  Austria  had  been  utterly 
defeated  in  1866  Bismarck  studiously  refrained  from  intimately 
offending  or  despoiling  her,  and  ultimately  made  her  an  ally. 
Granting  that  the  circumstances  are  now  wholly  unlike,  some¬ 
thing  of  the  Bismarckian  attitude  in  these  times  might  he  advan¬ 
tageous  to  France.  She  might  make  a  friend  instead  of  an 
enemy. 

My  authority  had  nothing  to  say  about  the  significant  Treaty 
of  Rapallo.  Dr.  Wirth  has  described  it  as  a  model  treaty  of 
peace.  I  found  in  Germany  that  it  was  not  regarded  wholly  with 
favour.  Yet  it  only  confirms  what  was  already  in  progress  and 
might  have  been  signed  long  before.  Politically  it  might  perhaps 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  kind  of  reinsurance  pact,  analogous 
to  that  which  Bismarck  made  with  Russia,  with  the  possible 
object  of  bringing  Russia  ultimately  against  a  perpetually  inimical 
France.  There  are  many  Germans  who  are  repugnant  to  the 
idea  of  trading  with  a  Soviet  Government.  Others  think  that 
by  trade  and  responsibility  to  Europe  the  Communistic  system 
in  Russia  may  be  overthrown.  Commercially  the  Treaty  has 
the  object  of  opening  avenues  of  trade,  ultimately  of  developing 
and  exploiting  the  resources  of  Russia  and  of  sending  to  that 
country  many  German  exports.  The  general  opinion  is  that 
FjUgland  and  Germany  together  can  set  Russia  on  her  feet.  The 
countries  cannot  effectively  work  alone.  On  what  sound 
economical  basis  that  can  be  done  is  not  known,  but  I  have  seen 
engines  and  other  railway  material  being  built  for  Russia  at 
Essen.  Probably  much  of  the  agricultural  machinery  which  T 
saw  there  will  ultimately  find  its  way  to  Russia.  At  Hamburg  I 
saw  a  large  vessel  filled  with  goods  which  were  to  be  discharged 
at  Russian  ports.  Therefore  trade  and  reconstruction  have  already 
begun. 

What  are  we  to  conclude  from  this  broad  survey  of  the  life. 
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occupations,  hopes,  fears,  efforts  and  outlook  of  industrious,  in¬ 
telligent  and  striving  Germany,  active  and  working  after  the 
war?  We  can  hardly  escape  the  conviction  that  the  German 
people  will  become  a  formidable  factor  in  the  future  of  Europe. 
Because  they  will  be  formidable  it  does  not  follow  that  they  will 
be  dangerous ;  rather  the  contrary.  They  have  a  place  in  the 
world  and  cannot  live  alone.  They  will  depend  industrially  upon 
other  people  as  other  people  will  depend  upon  them.  The  in¬ 
terests  of  the  world  are  so  intimately  interwoven  that  they  cannot 
be  broken  asunder,  save  by  the  terrible  and  utterly  disastrous 
blow  of  the  sword.  The  Germans  know  this  well.  They  have 
had  dire  experience  of  it.  These  relations  are  being  rapidly 
inter-knitted  afresh.  Peace  is  their  urgent  and  persistent  need. 
Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  the  outlook.  If  the  Germans 
escape  the  peril  that  overhangs  them,  if  they  can  bear  the  im¬ 
mense  financial  strain  which  other  countries  suffer  too,  resulting 
from  the  destruction  of  the  world’s  wealth  in  the  war,  and  are 
not  crushed  by  new  burdens,  they  will  become  the  greatest  in¬ 
dustrial  community  in  Europe.  There  will  be  rivalry,  but  the 
world  will  be  guided  amiss  if  this  rivalry  be  converted  into 
hostility.  The  Germans  will  live  by  import  and  export.  Their 
future,  as  the  Kaiser  once  said,  will  “  lie  upon  the  water,”  but 
they  will  not  attempt  to  dominate  the  sea.  A  German  naval 
officer  recently  said  to  me,  and  I  think  it  is  a  general  view,  that 
the  safety  of  the  world  lies  in  British  naval  supremacy.  The 
German  mind  is  now  turned  towards  peace,  and  I  have  found 
among  the  people  no  trace  of  any  desire  to  act  aggressively  any¬ 
where.  Arms  may  be  discovered  at  times  secreted,  possibly  for 
use  against  internal  enemies,  but  those  whose  business  it  has  been 
to  discover  them  tell  me  that  in  every  case  the  incidents  have  been 
exaggerated  by  the  Press.  I  have  discounsed  with  the  new  army — 
the  Reichswehr — on  the  ramparts  at  Niimberg,  and  have  found 
them  just  human  beings  in  a  .simple  uniform.  There  was  nothing 
really  military  about  them.  I  have  seen  the  Sicherheits-Polizei 
scattered  through  the  cities  of  Germany,  without  organisation, 
directing  the  traffic,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  with  little  power  to 
control  a  mob.  The  mounted  men  I  have  seen — a  spectacle  to 
kindle  the  imagination  as  with  a  spark — keeping  the  square,  the 
Dom  Platz,  at  Cologne  while  the  whole  British  Phine  Force 
was  paraded  for  the  inspection  of  the  Ambassador  and  the 
General ! 

To  suppose  that  the  Germans  are  meditating  an  attack  upon 
France  and  preparing  for  it  is  manifestly  absurd.  But  it  is  in 
the  true  interest  of  the  world  that  the  German  mind  should  not 
be  diverted,  by  pin-pricks  or  goads  or  efforts  to  disrupt  or  destroy. 
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from  the  occupations  of  peace.  It  v/ould  be  idle  to  deny,  how¬ 
ever,  that  many  Germans  do  attribute  such  a  policy  to  the  French 
Government.  There  are  some  people  who  fear  that  Germany  will 
yet  arm  Eussia  against  France  and  against  others.  No  doubt,  in 
the  last  resort,  that  might  take  place ;  but  it  will  not  take  place  if 
France  ceases  to  threaten.  There  will  be  much  less  likelihood  of 
such  a  catastrophe  if  the  crucial  errors  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
which  are  now  a  constant  source  of  irritation,  be  amended.  Due 
reparation  can  then  be  made.  If  the  demands  of  France  be 
reduced  to  a  reasonable  figure,  a  loan  can  be  negotiated,  and  the 
wheels  of  the  financial  world  will  then  work  freely.  But  the 
massing  of  armies  on  the  frontier  is  a  danger.  It  arouses  distrust 
and  suspicion,  which  form  a  poisonous  source  of  the  evils  of  war. 
The  Germans  being  disarmed,  it  is  time  for  the  French  to  disarm, 
and  for  the  Russians  to  follow.  If  they  are  to  continue  to  watch 
one  another  with  misgiving,  each  trembling  with  the  palpitation 
of  fear,  and  each  suspicious  of  the  intentions  and  purposes  of  the 
other,  there  may  yet  be  war.  No  one  can  say  that  the  smouldering 
embers  of  war  are  utterly  dead,  but  with  goodwill,  honest  purpose 
and  mutual  confidence  they  may  be  stamped  out,  and  that  gives 
the  best,  and  perhaps  the  only,  hope  for  the  long  peace  of  the 
world. 


John  Leyland. 
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When  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Empire  assembled  in  London 
last  year  it  was  agreed  that  they  “  should  aim  at  meeting 
annually,  or  at  such  longer  intervals  as  may  prove  feasible.” 
Circumstances  rendered  it  impossible  to  hold  a  conference  in 
the  present  summer,  but  the  progress  of  the  movement  for  con¬ 
solidating  the  Empire,  which  received  so  remarkable  an  impetus 
during  the  war,  will  suffer  a  serious  check  unless  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  -United  Kingdom,  the  self-governing  Dominions  and 
India  re-assemble  in  the  course  of  next  summer.  As  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  once  declared,  ”  the  British  Empire  is  not  an  abstraction, 
but  a  living  force,”  and  every  living  thing  must  develop  or  it  will 
decay.  The  development  of  the  British  Empire  will  be  governed 
in  no  small  degree  by  the  success  with  which  the  several  Govern¬ 
ments,  drawing  inspiration  from  their  citizens,  keep  in  touch 
with  one  another  and  seek  opportunities  for  discussing  their 
common  problems,  political,  commercial  and  defensive. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  Prime  Ministers  should  meet 
next  year,  and  it  is  not  too  early  to  suggest  that  the  conference, 
instead  of  taking  place  in  London  as  in  the  past,  should  be  held 
in  the  capital  of  one  of  the  oversea  Dominions.  Last  summer 
Mr.  Massey,  the  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand,  pleaded  for 
such  a  departure  from  precedent.  ”  I  have,”  he  remarked,  ”  the 
utmost  affection  for  the  heart  of  the  Empire.  It  is  the  Mecca 
of  every  British  citizen ;  but  I  do  think  that,  in  the  interests  of 
both  the  statesmen  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  people  of  the 
Dominions,  meetings  should  be  held  periodically  in  the  overseas 
countries  of  the  Empire.”  Which  of  the  Imperial  cities  should 
be  chosen  for  so  remarkable  an  experiment,  for  experiment  it 
would  be  to  which  no  parallel  is  provided  in  the  records  of 
history?  In  the  present  state  of  communications  between  the 
different  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  in  sympathy  with  the  pre¬ 
occupations  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Ignited  Kingdom,  the  gather¬ 
ing  should  take  place  as  near  as  possible  to  what  Mr,  Massey 
described  as  ”  the  Mecca  of  every  British  citizen.”  Ottawa 
suggests  itself  as  offering  the  ideal  solution  of  the  problem,  since 
Canada  is  less  than  a  week’s  journey  from  London,  adjoins 
Newfoundland,  and  is  washed  on  one  side  by  the  waters  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  })roviding  easy  access  for  the  representatives  of 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa  as  well  as  India. 

A  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Prime  Ministers  in  the  capital  of 
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the  Dominion  of  Canada  would  not  only  prove  educational  to 
all  the  visitors,  but  would  carry  to  the  mind  of  every  Canadian 
a  new  conception  of  the  significance  of  the  British  Empire.  It 
would  show,  in  particular,  that  the  people  of  these  islands 
are  not  hide-bound  by  tradition,  or  swollen  with  pride  because  of 
their  greater  population  and  older  institutions,  but  are  willing 
to  adapt  themselves  to  any  expedient  which  will  make  for  a 
closer  union  of  the  great  family  of  free  nations  which  pays  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  one  throne.  Such  an  assembly  would  constitute 
concrete  evidence  that  the  equality  of  partnership  is  a  reality. 
For  the  moment  the  pivot  of  the  Empire  would  be  shifted  from 
the  Old  Country,  with  its  tesselated  history  and  all  that  it  con¬ 
notes,  to  one  of  the  new  States  in  the  fabulous  confederation 
which  embraces  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  land  surface  of  the  globe. 
Many  questions  are  awaiting  discussion,  and  delay  is  not  un¬ 
attended  with  danger. 

Last  year’s  conference  showed  a  decided  disinclination  to 
discuss  the  development  of  the  constitutional  machinery  of  the 
Empire.  It  was  held  that  “no  advantage  is  to  be  gained  by 
holding  a  Constitutional  Conference.”  Mr.  Hughes  apparently 
expressed  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  representatives  when 
he  stated  that  he  was  “  totally  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  it  is 
that  this  Constitutional  Conference  proposes  to  do,”  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  ask  :  “  Is  it  that  the  Dominions  are  seeking  new 
I)owers,  or  are  desirous  of  using  powers  that  they  already  have? 
Or  is  the  Conference  to  draw  up  a  declaration  of  rights,  to  set 
down  in  black  and  white  the  relations  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  Dominions?  ”  He  professed  himself  unable  to  answer 
any  of  these  questions,  and  added  that,  “  In  effect,  we  have  all 
the  rights  of  self-government  enjoyed  by  independent  nations.” 
But  the  most  effective  argument  advanced  by  Mr.  Hughes 
against  a  Constitutional  Conference  was  his  statement  that  the 
mere  suggestion  was  “  causing  considerable  anxiety,  at  any  rate 
in  Australia.”  He  declared  that,  “  so  far  from  anticipating  that 
it  is  to  give  us  greater  power,  some  fear  it  will  take  away  some 
of  the  powers  that  we  have,  and  my  difficulty  is,  and  has  been, 
to  try  to  allay  those  doubts,  which  are  very  strongly  held,”  It 
is  common  knowledge  that  public  opinion  in  Canada,  as  well  as 
in  South  Africa,  was  also  divided  last  summer  on  this  question. 
What  is  the  position?  There  can  be  no  change  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Empire  except  by  consent,  and,  consequently,  for  the 
moment  the  constitutional  problem — for  there  is  a  problem,  in 
spite  of  what  Mr.  Hughes  stated — must  apparently  remain  in 
abeyance.  The  suspicion  that  the  people  of  the  Mother  Country 
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harbour  any  designs  against  the  sister  States  is  disproved  by  the 
remarkable  story  of  the  evolution  which  has  taken  place  almost 
vdthin  the  memory  of  some  men  and  women  who  are  still  alive. 
The  “  plantations  ”  of  earlier  days  developed,  with  the  full  con¬ 
currence  of  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  their  Parlia¬ 
ment,  into  “Colonies”;  and  these  “Colonies”  in  due  course 
became  “Dominions”;  and  the  “Dominions”  emerged  during 
the  war  from  their  chrysalis  state  as  nations  enjoying  equal 
privileges  and  accepting  equal  burdens  with  the  Mother  Country. 
The  constitutional  problem  consists  in  the  means  to  be  adopted 
to  enable  these  free  nations  to  maintain  contact,  and  thus  to  co¬ 
operate  in  the  common  tasks  which  they  have  accepted.  The 
time  will  come  when  this  question  will  refuse  to  be  evaded  any 
longer ;  but  in  the  meantime  the  passing  years  will  no  doubt 
supply  guidance  as  to  the  wisest  steps  to  be  taken  to  promote  full 
co-operative  effort  without  subtracting  from  the  autonomy  which 

each  section  of  the  Empire  now  possesses  in  its  own  area. 

****»• 

But,  as  last  year’s  conference  revealed,  there  are  other  prob¬ 
lems  of  a  varied  character  which  await  solution.  There  is  the 
question  of  defence,  naval,  military  and  aerial;  there  is  the  im¬ 
provement  of  Imperial  communications  by  steamship  and  by 
cable,  by  airship  and  by  wireless ;  and  there  is  the  overmastering 
problem  of  Empire  migration  and  settlement.  All  these  subjects 
were  considered  at  last  summer’s  meeting,  and  the  discussions 
were  in  some  respects  of  a  disquieting  character.  Except  for 
the  Empire  Settlement  Bill  which  Mr.  L.  S.  Amery  has  recently 
piloted  so  skilfully  through  the  House  of  Commons,  and  which 
has  now  received  the  Koyal  Assent,  little  or  no  progress  has  been 
made,  and  in  two  instances  at  least — in  respect  to  the  Imperial 
wireless  chain  and  co-operation  for  naval  defence — retrograde 
movements  have  to  be  deplored.  These  are  all  matters  of  the 
utmost  urgency  if  the  Empire  is  to  be  anything  more  than  a 
figment — an  association  of  peoples  united  in  ideals  but  divided  in 
action.  One  reason  for  suggesting  that  next  year’s  conference 
should  be  held  in  Ottawa  is  that  these  subjects  would  probably  be 
discussed  with  greater  freedom  and  more  serious  purpose  outside 
the  island  security  of  the  Mother  Country,  for  in  the  young 
States,  in  their  isolation,  the  menace  of  the  years  which  lie 
ahead  can  be  more  readily  apprehended. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  re-assembly  of  the  Prime  Ministers 
of  the  Empire  it  would  be  no  bad  thing  if  a  short  statement 
could  be  prepared  and  widely  circulated,  for  the  information  of 
the  Prime  Ministers  as  well  as  those  whom  they  represent,  re¬ 
calling  briefly  the  story  of  the  growth  of  the  British  Empire,  and 
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giving  some  account  of  its  present  area,  distribution,  population 
and  resources,  as  well  as  of  the  part  which  the  Mother  Country 
has  had  in  investing  the  Dominions  with  the  powers  of  self- 
government  they  now  enjoy.  Let  the  truth  and  the  whole  truth 
be  set  forth.  The  British  peoples  have  inherited  vast  estates  of 
which  they  know  very  little.  Not  one  man  in  ten  thousand,  if 
set  down  to  a  map  of  the  world  with  a  paint-brush,  could  mark 
the  areas  which  pay  allegiance  to  the  one  throne  and  homage  to 
the  common  ideals  which  are  peculiar  to  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth.  Which  of  the  Prime  Ministers,  for  instance,  is  aware 
that  the  British  Empire  as  we  know  it  to-day  is  practically  the 
creation  of  the  century  or  so  which  has  passed  since  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo  was  fought  and  Napoleon  was  borne  in  H.M.S. 
Bellerophon  to  St.  Helena?  How  many  of  them  are  conscious 
of  the  vast  responsibilities  of  which  they  have  become,  either 
fully  or  partially,  the  bearers?  The  truth  is  that  those  who  are 
charged  with  the  shaping  of  the  destiny  of  this  confederation  are 
in  great  measure  ignorant  of  its  character,  its  extent,  and  its 
potentialities.  There  is  a  widespread  impression  that  it  has 
been  the  accretion  of  centuries,  and  that  things  can  be  left  to 
jog  along  ;  whereas  it  has  been  the  growth  only  of  a  comparatively 
few  generations,  and  it  has  new  needs  to  be  met  probably  only 
by  novel  expedients  : — 

CoaiPABATivE  Area  and  Population  of  the  British  Empire. 

Area. 

Sq.  miles.  Population. 

British  Isles  .  121,633  47,000,000 

British  Empire  in  1815  ...  ...  1,951,578  211,000,000  (est. 

British  Empire  in  1914  12,776,675  445,625,712 

Mandates  added  as  a  result  of  the 

World  War  ...  972,507  9,939,760 

British  Empire  including  Mandates  ...  13,749,182  455,565,472 

At  tbe  conference  in  London  last  summer  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
endeavoured  to  quicken  the  imagination  of  his  hearers  by  re¬ 
minding  them  of  the  fabulous  story  of  the  growth  of  the  British 
Empire  : — 

“  Think  of  what  we  stand  for  in  this  room  to-day.  First  of  all,  the  long 
political  development  of  the  British  Isles,  with  all  its  splendours  and  its 
pains,  the  crucible  from  which  the  framework  of  the  whole  great  structure 
has  emerged.  Canada,  British  and  French  ;  South  Africa,  British  and 
Dutch — both  now  great  Dominions  whose  unity  is  due  to  the  free  and 
wUling  combination  of  two  proud  races  in  a  single  nationhood.  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  British  civilisations  both,  but  planted  and  developed 
with  a  genius  of  their  own  by  the  sheer  enterprise  and  grit  of  their  peoples 
in  the  farthest  antipodes.  India,  a  mighty  civilisation,  whose  rulers  were 
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known  and  respected  throughout  the  western  world  before  the  first  English 
post  was  planted  on  Indian  soil. 

“  Side  by  side  with  these  we  have  the  wonderful  varied  colonies  and 
protectorates  in  their  diilerent  stages  of  development  which  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  is  here  to  represent.  In  all  the  marvellous 
achievement  of  our  peoples  which  this  gathering  reflects  I  am  most  deeply 
impressed  by  the  blending  of  East  and  West — India  with  her  far-descended 
culture  and  her  intensely  varied  types,  so  different  from  ours,  present  in 
this  room  to  concert  a  common  policy  with  us  in  the  world’s  affairs,  and 
to  harmonise,  as  we  hope,  still  more  completely  her  civilisation  and  ours.” 


Before  the  judgment-seat  of  history  the  British  peoples  will 
be  required  to  justify  their  retention  of  nearly  one-quarter  of 
the  earth’s  land  surface — to  reconcile  the  landless  man  of  the 
Old  Country  with  the  manless  land,  calculated  in  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  square  miles,  which  exists  overseas.  The  present  unequal 
distribution  of  the  population  of  the  British  Empire,  taking  no 
account  of  differences  of  race  or  colour,  constitutes  a  problem  which 
calls  for  statesmanship  of  the  highest  order,  and  pioneering  of  a 
new  kind.  The  anomalous  situation  which  now  confronts  us  is 
revealed  in  the  following  statement  :  — 

Population  per 
square  mile. 


British  Isles  in  1922  f...  ...  ...  ...  ...  386 

British  Empire  in  1815  ...  ...  ...  ...  108 

British  Empire  in  1922  ...  ...  ...  ...  35 

Mandates  1922  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  14 

British  Empire,  including  Mandates,  1922  ...  ...  34 


The  increase  in  area  of  the  British  Empire  has  been  accom¬ 
panied  by  no  adequate  movement  to  exploit  it,  rendering  its 
wealth  available  not  only  to  the  'British  peoples,  but  to  the  whole 
of  humanity.  So  long  as  the  present  disparity  of  population 
exists,  we  and  our  kith  and  kin  are  open  to  condemnation  as 
unprofitable  stewards.  We  are  holding  territories  which  are 
capable  of  supporting  millions  more  human  beings  than  they 
are  maintaining  to-day.  Canada  should  have  a  population  as 
large  as  that  of  the  United  States;  the  number  of  inhabitants  in 
Australia  could  be  quadrupled ;  the  population  of  New  Zealand 
might  easily  be  doubled ;  and  there  is  great  scope  for  profitable 
pioneering  work  in  the  Crown  Colonies  and  Protectorates,  even 
if  it  be  admitted  that  there  is  little  room  for  additional  white 
labour  in  South  Africa  and  Newfoundland. 

Owing  to  the  labours  of  the  Overseas  Settlement  Committee, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Amery,  a  beginning  has  been 
made  in  dealing  with  this  problem,  but  only  a  beginning.  The 
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Empire  Settlement  Act  merely  represents  the  laying  of  the 
foundation  stone,  and  everything  depends  now  upon  the  spirit 
in  which  the  Dominions  co-operate  in  this  new  movement.  The 
Bill  provides  a  sum  of  ^3, 000, 000  a  year  to  assist  in  moving  land¬ 
less  men  to  the  manless  land — Canada,  with  only  2*6  persons 
to  the  square  mile,  Australia  with  1’8,  New  Zealand  with  1*7,  and 
Newfoundland  with  1*6,  in  contrast  with  nearly  400  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  including  sparsely  populated  Ireland.  The  co¬ 
operation  in  finance  and  service  of  the  Dominions  is  an  essential 
factor.  Nor  is  that  all.  The  movement  is  doomed  to  failure 
unless  the  use  of  the  word  “  emigrant  ”  is  discontinued,  with  all 
it  suggests  of  failure  and  humiliation.  For  the  purpose  is  not, 
as  some  Labour  leaders  in  the  Mother  Country  suggest,  to  ship 
people  overseas  as  though  they  were  so  much  human  rubbish. 
We  are  embarking,  on  the  contrary,  on  a  great  pioneering  enter¬ 
prise.  The  basis  of  wealth  is  not  gold,  as  the  revolutionary 
agitator  imagines,  but  labour.  There  is  a  redundancy  of  labour 
in  Great  Britain ,  already  highly  industrialised,  and  there  is  over¬ 
seas  a  shortage  of  labour,  particularly  labour  to  bring  land  into 
cultivation.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  encourage  a  more  equal 
distribution  of  these  men  and  women,  with  their  vast  wealth- 
producing  capabilities,  and  thus  bring  into  profitable  use  the 
widely  distributed,  and  as  yet  only  partially  exploited,  estates  of 
the  British  Empire. 

Those  who  go  out  charged  with  this  mission  will  be  pioneers 
in  the  Elizabethan  sense.  The  gain  will  be  ours  as  well  as  the 
Dominions’ .  The  movement  will  immediately  relieve  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  our  midst  to  some  extent,  restricting  the  number  receiving 
“  the  unemployment  dole  ”  or  poor  relief ;  and  every  settler  will 
become  a  source  of  increased  employment  in  the  Mother  Country 
as  he  prospers.  For  the  Dominions  are  our  best  customers.  Since 
the  close  of  the  war  there  has  been  much  talk  of  the  necessity  of 
reopening  the  markets  of  Europe,  but  the  markets  of  greatest 
value  to  us  are  those  of  our  kith  and  kin  and  partners  in  nation¬ 
hood.  This  country  can  obtain  food  for  its  dense  population  only 
by  exporting  a  great  surplus  of  manufactures,  and  the  obvious 
markets  are  those  in  which  we  enjoy  a  preference,  and  profit  also 
by  those  sentiments  flowing  from  kinship  which  are  not  to  be 
ignored.  The  value  as  an  employment  agent  of  every  settler 
who  leaves  our  shores  to  make  a  home  in  one  of  the  Dominions 
may  be  appreciated  from  the  following  statement  showing  the 
estimated  value  of  British  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured  exports 
in  1913  to  the  following  countries  per  head  of  the  population 
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British  Exports  of 
Manufactures  to 

Total  Value. 

Estimated  Value 
per  head  of 
Population. 

Russia  (including  Finland) 

£ 

10,256,028 

£  s.  d. 

0  1  2 

Germany  ... 

26,887,653 

0  8  0 

United  States 

23,071,391 

0  4  9 

Australia  ... 

31,301,204 

6  10  4 

New  Zealand 

9,617,361 

9  0  0 

South  Africa 

19,660,161 

3  2  9 

Canada 

20,031,002 

2  13  2 

In  spending  money  in  encouraging  Empire  migration  we  are 
engaging  in  no  eleemosynary  scheme,  though  even  on  that  basis 
it  would  be  preferable  to  ‘  ‘  unemployment  doles  ”  ;  we  are 
financing  a  great  pioneering  movement  and  making  an  invest¬ 
ment  which  will  produce  rich  dividends  in  human  happiness  as 
well  as  in  material  wealth.  The  British  Empire  possesses  all 
the  elements  of  economic  unity.  Everything  which  man  wants 
can  be  produced  within  its  far-flung  frontiers.  The  Dominions 
require'  the  Mother  Country,  with  her  highly  developed  indus¬ 
tries,  her  prestige,  her  credit  and  her  well-regulated  machinery 
of  commerce ;  her  doors  are  always  open  freely  to  their  produce. 
And  the  Mother  Country  needs  the  Dominions  more  than  ever 
to-day.  Let  that  point  be  stressed.  Sir  Charles  Lucas  has  re¬ 
minded  us  that,  owing  to  the  advance  of  science  and  other  de¬ 
velopments,  the  England  of  to-day  in  relation  to  the  continent 
of  Europe  is  not  the  England  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 

“  In  order  to  hold  her  own  with  other  first-class  Powers,  she  must,  in 
a  more  real  and  more  vital  sense  than  ever  before,  include  in  her  estimate 
of  herself,  and  in  the  estimate  which  others  form  of  her,  the  area  and  the 
population  of  her  overseas  Empire.  The  Mother  Country  must  identify 
herself  absolutely  with  the  Empire,  £is  the  one  road  to  national  salvation. 
This  is  becoming  increasingly  possible  ;  for,  while  science  is  weakening  the 
position  of  England  as  an  island  kingdom,  it  is  greatly  strengthening  the 
position  of  England  £M3  an  Empire.  .  .  . 

“  The  power  of  steam  grows  ;  aviation  is  only  in  its  infancy  ;  the 
same  forces  which  are  making  England  continental  are  bringing  the 
different  parts  of  the  Empire  closer  together.  As  the  necessity  for 
broadening  the  basis  of  the  English  nation  increases,  as  the  conviction 
grows  that  the  basis  can  no  longer  be  an  island,  that  it  must  bo  an  Empire, 
so  the  facilities  for  broadening  the  basis  increase.  What  was  impossible 
in  past  centuries  is  possible  now.  What  seems  to  be  but  a  dream  now 
will,  if  we  reason  from  the  past  to  the  future,  and  bear  in  mind  that  under 
the  rule  of  science  the  world  moves  at  a  constantly  accelerated  pace, 
become  a  waking  reality.”^ 

*♦***♦ 

Everything  wliich  is  being  done  to  people  and  develop  th« 
British  Empire  must  rest  upon  the  assumption  that  communica- 

(1)  The  British  Empire.  By  Sir  Charles  Lucas.  (Macmillan.) 
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tions  by  sea  as  well  as  by  air,  by  cable  and  by  wireless,  will  be 
improved  as  rapidly  as  possible,  so  as  to  promote  family  senti¬ 
ment,  and  that  the  property,  liberty  and  lives  of  those  who  settle 
in  the  Dominions,  remaining  still  British  citizens,  will  be  as  well 
defended  as  if  they  had  continued  to  live  in  the  Mother  Country. 
In  these  respects  the  outlook  is  dark.  The  conference  last  year 
dealt  with  the  question  of  steamship  communications,  and  the 
cheapening  of  cable  rates,  as  well  as  with  the  possibilities  of 
regular  airship  services,  and  the  urgency  of  the  Imperial  wireless 
chain  was  emphasised.  What  progress  has  been  made  in  either  of 
these  respects?  So  far  as  sea  and  air  communications  are  con¬ 
cerned,  economic  considerations — the  cost  of  running  ships  and 
operating  airships — can  only  gradually  be  adjusted  to  the  Empire’s 
needs.  That  adjustment  cannot  be  hastened ;  subsidies  would 
only  hinder  it.  But  what  of  the  other  means  of  communication 
which  are  now  available  ?  The  cable  connections  between  various 
parts  of  the  Empire  are  still  insufficient,  with  the  result  that 
messages  are  often  delayed ;  and  the  cost  is  so  excessive, 
particularly  for  Press  messages,  as  to  prove  a  barrier  to  the  educa¬ 
tional  movement  which  must  be  encouraged  if  the  Empire  is  to 
hang  together.  The  newspaper  is  the  great  educator  in  political 
science,  and  it  is  only  through  the  newspaper,  in  the  last  analysis, 
that  the  widely  distributed  peoples  of  the  Empire  can  get  to 
understand  each  other,  and  their  several  points  of  view. 

But  even  more  important  than  either  steamship,  airship,  or 
cable  communication  is  the  promise  which  resides  in  the  scheme 
for  providing  an  Imperial  wireless  chain.  At  the  Imperial  Con¬ 
ference  more  than  ten  years  ago  representatives  of  the  Mother 
Country  as  well  as  of  the  Dominions,  realising  the  vital 
importance  of  this  proposal,  urged  that  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  carrjdng  it  out.  The  passage  of  years  finds  us  still  without 
this  aid  to  the  consolidation  of  the  Empire.  Professor  W.  H. 
Eccles,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Wireless  Telegraphy  Commission, 
recently  recounted  the  depressing  story  of  the  failure  which 
has  hitherto  attended  all  attempts  to  link  up  the  scattered 
Empire  by  this  means ;  and  Mr.  Bobert  Donald,  from 
another  angle  of  vision,  has  attempted  to  direct  attention 
to  the  urgency  of  the  matter.  The  United  States,  France  and 
Italy  have  forged  ahead,  and  Germany  is  not  inactive;  the 
American  stations,  in  particular,  are  engaged  in  broadcasting 
news  over  the  whole  world,  not  in  a  foreign  tongue,  but  in 
the  English  language.  American  newspapers  employ  wireless 
daily  for  sending  their  dispatches  from  Europe  across  the  Atlantic. 
The  ether  vibrates  with  the  news  of  other  nations,  but  the  British 
peoples  are  still  denied  this  aid  to  mutual  understanding. 
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The  prospect  of  creating  a  really  Imperial  chain  is  less  assured 
to-day  than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  Canada  is  going  her  own  way ; 
Australia  is  forming  an  Australian  Company  for  setting  up  and 
working  wireless  stations  of  her  own;  South  Africa,  it  is 
rumoured,  is  about  to  take  the  same  course;  and  India  is 
hesitating  as  to  what  she  shall  do.  The  bar  to  Imperial  co¬ 
operation  has  hitherto  Been  the  suspicion  entertained  by  the 
Dominions  of  the  postal  authorities  in  London,  who,  unhappily, 
became  associated  in  early  days  with  the  Imperial  Wireless 
scheme.  As  the  Committee  which  recently  investigated  the 
telephone  problem  pointed  out,  the  British  Post  Office  is  not  run 
on  commercial  lines,  and  if  the  Imperial  wireless  chain  is  to 
justify  its  existence  it  must  be  made  to  pay.  Government  control, 
by  whatever  Government  it  may  be  exercised,  will  prove  fatal 
to  full  advantage  being  obtained  from  this  new  vehicle  of 
expression  which  science  offers  to  the  British  peoples.  Unless 
speedy  action  be  taken,  the  problem  may  prove  insoluble,  where¬ 
as  investigation  would  probably  show  that  it  is  not  yet  too  late 
to  set  up  an  Imi)erial  Wireless  Board,  somewhat  after  the 
character  of  the  Pacific  Cable  Board,  on  which  the  Dominions 
and  the  Mother  Country  would  be  represented.  That 
body,  free  from  political  interference,  would  control  policy, 
leaving  wireless  experts  and  business  men  to  develop  the  wire¬ 
less  chain  on  thoroughly  progressive  lines. 

«*«*•• 

The  Empire  must  be  drawn  closer  together  by  every 
practicable  means,  and  it  must  also  be  defended  against  any 
dangers  which  may  assail  it  in  future  years.  It  is  incurably 
maritime.  The  advent  of  the  airship  and  the  aeroplane  has  not 
rendered  naval  power  any  less  necessary  than  it  has  been  in  the 
past ;  air-power  constitutes  to-day  merely  an  extension  of  sea- 
power  and  is  no  substitute  for  it.  If  this  be  admited — and  the 
statement  represents  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  best  informed 
and  most  responsible  naval  and  military  authorities — the 
situation  is  one  to  occasion  anxiety.  Under  continual  pressure  in 
the  direction  of  national  economy,  the  British  Fleet  is  shrinking. 
Though  under  the  Washington  Treaty  it  is  provided  that  it  shall 
be  equal  to  the  fleet  of  the  United  States,  by  next  spring  the 
American  Navy  will  possess  at  least  16,000  more  officers  and  men 
than  the  British  Navy.  The  Atlantic  Fleet  has  been  cut  down 
ruthlessly ;  the  British  flag  was  never  before  represented  by  so 
few  men-of-war  in  the  Mediterranean  as  to-day;  the  South 
American  Squadron  has  been  withdrawn  completely;  there  are 
only  three  light  cruisers  in  the  East  Indies  Squadron,  with  four 
sloops  operating  in  the  Persian  Gulf ;  the  North  American 
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Squadron  has  been  pared  down ;  one  cruiser  only  remains  on  the 
Cape  Station,  in  addition  to  a  little  group  of  small  craft ;  and  in 
China  waters  the  British  flag  is  carried  by  only  five  light  cruisers, 
besides  an  inadequate  number  of  small  craft  for  carrying  out  the 
manifold  duties  which  the  British  Fleet  has  to  perform  in  those 
waters — duties  never  more  urgent  and  necessary  than  to-day 
when  British  interests  are  exposed  to  all  the  misfortunes  flowing 
from  wide-spread  civil  commotion  in  China.  So  much  for  the 
British  Fleet  and  the  sparse  forces  which  still  remain  available 
in  European  waters,  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Far  East. 

At  last  summer’s  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Premiers  Mr. 
Hughes  remarked  that  “the  War  and  the  Panama  Canal  have 
shifted  the  world  stage  from  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific.  The  stage  upon  which  the  great  world  drama  is  to 
be  played  in  the  future  is  in  the  Pacific.”  General  Smuts 
declared  that  “  undoubtedly  the  scene  has  shifted  away  from 
Europe  to  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific.  The  problems  of  the 
Pacific  are  to  my  mind  the  world  problems  of  the  next  fifty 
years  or  more.”  Mr.  Massey,  on  behalf  of  New  Zealand, 
admitted  that  the  Pacific  had  become  the  “  storm-centre.”  What 
is  the  position  in  the  Pacific  to-day?  The  Dominions  set  out  to 
solve  this  problem  of  the  defence  of  British  interests  in  the 
Pacific,  and  hence  the  birth  of  the  Dominion  Navies  of 
Australia,  Canada  and  New  Zealand,  and  the  withdrawal  by 
South  Africa  of  the  subvention  which  it  paid  for  many  years 
towards  the  support  of  the  British  Navy — a  small  sum,  it  is 
true,  but  representing  homage  to  a  great  principle.  The 
machinery  for  defence  by  sea  has  been  set  up  in  Canada, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand ;  but  sea-power  is  not  a  matter  of 
machinery,  but  of  trained  ofificers  and  men  accustomed  to 
handling  men-of-war  in  flotillas  and  squadrons  in  readiness  for 
any  emergency.  Eeference  to  the  Navy  List  suggests  that  these 
Dominions  are  making  contributions  to  the  safety  of  the  Empire 
which  are  not  to  be  ignored.  But  what  are  the  real  facts?  To 
what  extent  are  they  represented  in  the  ocean  where  the  Navy 
of  Japan  is  being  manoeuvred  and  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
is  being  carried  in  dignity  and  power?  Canada  has  decided  to 
keep  in  commission  one  destroyer  in  the  Pacific  and  another  in 
the  Atlantic,  and  for  the  rest  the  sea-going  Canadian  Navy  is 
to  be  represented  in  future  by  four  trawlers.  The  Australian 
Government  intends  to  keep  in  commission  only  one  light  cruiser, 
together  with  a  sloop  and  a  few  destroyers  and  submarines.  New 
Zealand  is  content  to  maintain  one  light  cruiser  at  sea,  a  training 
ship  being  also  supported 

The  whole  conception  of  “  baby  navies  ”  has  broken  down,  in 
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face  of  the  warning  contained  in  the  reduced  British  Naval 
Estimates  and  the  grave  words  uttered  last  year  by  Mr,  Lloyd 
George  when  he  remarked  that  “It  is  too  much  to  ask  these 
small  islands  with  the  gigantic  burdens  they  are  bearing,  and 
bearing  very  gladly,  to  undertake  themselves  the  whole  burden 
of  the  defence  of  this  gigantic  empire  in  every  sea,  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  alike."  At  the  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Imperial 
Prime  Ministers  the  problem  of  naval  defence  was  investigated. 
Eventually  a  resolution  was  passed  to  the  foUowing  effect : — 

“  While  recognising  the  necessity  of  co-operation  among  the  various 
portions  of  the  Empire  to  provide  such  naval  defence  as  may  prove  essential 
for  security,  and  while  holding  that  equality  with  the  naval  strength  of 
any  other  power  is  a  minimum  standard  for  that  purpose,  this  conference 
is  of  opinion  that  the  method  and  extent  of  such  co-operation  are  matters 
for  the  final  determination  of  the  several  Parliaments  concerned  and 
that  any  recommendations  thereon  should  be  deferred  until  after  the 
coming  conference  upon  disarmament.” 

The  Conference  at  Washington  has  since  been  held.  As 
President  Harding  specifically  declared,  it  was  not  concerned 
with  “  disarmament,"  but  merely  with  the  more  restricted 
problem  of  “  the  limitation  of  armaments."  In  the  event,  its 
discussions  were  fruitful  only  in  regard  to  naval  power.  With 
the  approval  of  the  Dominions,  the  British  fleet  dipped  its  ensign, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  in  future  the  British  and  American  navies 
should  maintain  an  equal  number  of  capital  ships.  The  standard 
capital  ship  displacement  for  the  United  States  and  the  British 
Empire  was  fixed  at  626,000  tons,  and  that  of  Japan  at  316,000 
tons.  No  limitation  was  placed  on  the  construction  of  cruisers 
up  to  10,000  tons  displacement,  armed  with  8-inch  guns,  or  of 
destroyers  or  submarines. 

'The  Washington  Conference  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  and 
its  reaction  on  the  Dominions  has  taken  the  form  of  a  drastic 
reduction  of  their  naval  forces  until  they  represent  little  or  no 
contribution  to  the  security  of  the  Empire.  The  schedule 
accompanying  the  naval  treaty  specifies  that  “  the  British 
Empire  " — not,  it  will  be  noted,  England,  Great  Britain,  or  the 
United  Kingdom — will  maintain  16  capital  ships  after  the  existing 
interregnum  has  expired.  Who  is  to  provide  those  capital  ships? 
On  that  matter  the  Dominion  Parliaments — with  white  popula¬ 
tions  equal  to  one-third  the  population  of  Great  Britain — have  ex¬ 
pressed  no  view.  The  treaty  leaves  the  British  Empire  free  to 
build  as  many  cruisers  of  10,000  tons  as  the  protection  of  its  com¬ 
munications  requires,  and  similar  freedom  applies  to  the  building 
of  destroyers  and  submarines.  How  is  that  responsibility  to  be 
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interpreted?  “The  necessity  of  co-operation  among  the  various 
portions  of  the  Empire  ’’  is  admitted,  and  the  One  Power 
standard  accepted  at  the  Washington  Conference  in  place  of  the 
Two  Power  standard  is  recognised  as  a  minimum  of  safety.  Is 
co-operation  to  be  a  reality,  to  be  translated  into  action,  or  is 
it  to  remain  merely  a  pious  phrase,  a  danger  to  every  Imperial 
interest?  That  is  the  question  which  sooner  or  later  the 
Dominion  peoples  will  be  compelled  by  events  to  answer,  and  no 
one  else  can  answer  it  for  them,  for  they  are  free  agents.  It  is 
true  that  they  are  embarrassed  financially  as  the  result  of  the  war, 
but  not  so  greatly  embarrassed  as  the  Mother  Country  ;  and  their 
need  of  naval  defence,  as  the  proceedings  of  last  summer’s 
conference  revealed,  has  become  clamant  now  that  t’  e  centre  of 
gravity  has  shifted  from  European  waters  to  the  Pacific.  What 
is  the  situation  in  those  waters?  No  armoured  unit  under  the 
British  flag  is  to  he  found  cruising  in  that  vast  water  area  and, 
however  urgent  the  need,  the  British  Fleet  could  supply  no  such 
unit  owing  to  the  absence  of  oil  fuel  bases  and  adequate  docking 
facilities. 

In  the  light  of  these  circumstances  it  is  small  wonder  that  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  in  addressing  the  Colonial  Institute 
on  May  9th,  commented  upon  the  new  naval  situation  which 
has  emerged  as  a  result  of  the  Washington  Conference.  After 
mentioning  that  it  had  been  agreed  that  the  maintenance  of 
the  British  Navy  was  a  common  concern  of  the  whole  Empire, 
emphasising  that  in  present  circumstances  the  acceptance 
even  of  a  One  Power  standard  represented  a  “  crushing  financial 
cost,’’  and  recalling  that  the  Washington  Conference  was  over, 
he  turned  to  a  consideration  of  the  attitude  of  the  Dominions  : — 

“  But  in  spite  of  that,  so  far,  we  have  had  no  word  of  comfort  or  offer 
of  increased  help  from  the  Dominions.  On  the  contrary,  we  see  signs  of 
even  more  drastic  reductions,  proportionately,  than  have  been  forced 
upon  us  here,  and  a  tendency  to  demobilise  even  the  slender  naval  forces 
hitherto  maintained. 

“  The  development  of  the  Dominion  Navies  has  never  proceeded  on 
the  most  logical  plan.  Like  ‘  Topsy,*  they  just  ‘  growed,’  but  now,  I  am 
afraid,  it  is  more  like  topsy-turvy,  and  they  are  just  shrinking  !  That  is 
a  tendency  which  I  can  only  describe  as  exceedingly  discouraging  and 
disappointing  to  those  who  took  part  in  the  Imperial  Conference,  because 
the  result  is  that  the  Royal  Navy  here  is  once  more  being  compelled  to 
shoulder  practically  the  entire  responsibility  for  the  protection  of  the 
commerce  and  trade  of  the  Empire,  and,  what  is  more,  the  British  tax¬ 
payer  is  being  forced  once  more  to  foot  practically  the  entire  bill. 

“  This  is,  of  course,  a  very  delicate  matter.  It  is  not  for  me  to  question 
the  action,  or  inaction,  of  any  of  those  free  and  responsible  Governments 
n  the  Empire  over  which,  and  rightly  so,  we  have  no  kind  of  control. 
At  the  same  time  I  should  not  be  dealing  fairly  with  my  audience  or 
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indeed,  with  my  fellow-citizens  throughout  tho  Empire,  if  I  attempted 
to  conceal  the  disappointment  of  the  Admiralty  that  tho  expectations 
which  were  so  recently  held  out  should  be  bearing  such  a  discouraging 
aspect  at  the  present  time,  and  that  we  should  be  thrown  back  once  more 
to  a  state  of  affairs  which,  in  my  judgment,  is  so  little  conducive  either  to 
the  prestige  or  to  the  safety  of  the  Empire., 

“  That  the  Mother  Country  and  the  home  taxpayer  should  be  saddled 
with  the  entire  burden  of  what  is,  or  should  be,  a  joint  responsibility  of 
the  Empire  is  not  fair ;  I  believe  it  is  not  wise,  and  I  am  convinced  it  is 
not  possible  of  continuance.  Of  course,  so  long  as  we  can,  we  in  this 
country  w’ill  continue  to  stagger  along  under  the  burden  imposed  upon  us, 
hoping  at  the  same  time  that  the  eyes,  and  hearts,  and  pockets  of  our 
fellow  citizens  in  the  Empire  may  yet  be  opened  and  bring  us  relief  before 
it  is  too  late.” 

Before  “it  is  too  late  ’  ’ ! 

The  salvation  of  the  British  Empire  so  far  as  naval  defence 
is  concerned  has  rested  in  past  centuries  upon  the  triumph  of 
strategy  over  politics — on  the  concurrence  of  all  political  parties 
in  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  fleet  of  adequate  strength  and 
on  the  acceptance  of  expert  advice  on  expert  matters.  The 
Cabinet  and  Parliament  are  jointly  responsible  for  the  sums 
spent,  but  the  Sea  Lords  spend  the  money  with  a  full  sense 
of  responsibility  and  with  full  knowledge  of  the  strategic  needs 
of  the  Empire.  Whatever  party  has  been  in  power,  the  sea 
officers  have  been  left  free  to  translate  into  terms  of  ships  and 
men  whatever  standard  of  strength  has  been  accepted  by  the 
Cabinet  and  Parliament.  The  result  is  that  there  has  never  been 
any  confusion  of  opinion  on  vital  questions  of  strategy.  England, 
Scotland,  Wales  and  Ireland  have  home  the  financial  burden 
involved  in  maintaining  one  British  Fleet,  because  experienced 
seamen  have  told  them  that  any  other  solution  would  mean 
disaster.  If  ships  of  war  are  to  confront  the  enemy  with  success 
in  time  of  war,  they  must  be  trained  and  manoeuvred  together 
in  time  of  peace ;  it  is  the  tribute  which  has  been  paid  to  this 
principle  which  has  been  responsible  for  the  safety  in  the  past 
of  every  maritime  interest  of  the  British  peoples. 

Now  the  storm  centre  has  shifted  from  the  Atlantic  and 
Mediterranean  to  the  Pacific,  and  the  people  of  the  British 
Isles  are  little  more  conscious  of  the  possibilities  of  the  future  in 
the  Pacific  than  were  the  Dominions  themselves  when  the  clouds 
were  gathering  over  Europe.  In  that  fact  lies  the  danger  of  the 
future,  since  economy  in  every  direction  is  being  pursued  by  the 
hard-pressed  taxpayer  in  the  British  Isles,  with  an  Income  Tax 
of  6s.  in  the  £  and  a  super-tax  of  like  amount.  Will  co-operative 
action  be  taken  before  “  it  is  too  late  ”  ?  Naval  power  is  a  plant  of 
slow  growth,  as  the  Germans  discovered  when,  after  a  generation 
of  feverish  activity,  their  fleet  failed  them.  The  naval  strategist 
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who  studies  the  map  of  the  world  is  not  concerned  so  much  with 
the  events  of  to-day  as  with  those  of  to-morrow.  He  attempts 
to  visualise  the  future.  He  realises  that  men  without  ships  cannot 
fight  at  sea ;  he  knows  that  it  takes  from  two  to  four  years  to 
build  a  man-of-war ;  experience  tells  him  that  it  takes  even 
longer  to  train  the  ofi&cers  and  men ;  he  has  learnt  from  naval 
history  that  ships  must  be  manoeuvred  together  in  peace  in  large 
formations  if  they  are  to  fight  side  by  side  in  war  with  success ; 
above  all,  he  is  impressed  by  the  influence  which  common  tradi¬ 
tions  of  service  and  unity  of  training  exert  when  the  day  of  battle 
comes.  A  fleet  differs  fundamentally  from  an  army ;  the  latter 
may  be  suddenly  improvised,  as  the  Great  War  illustrated,  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  ;  but  a  navy  must  be  created  years  in  advance 
and  must  be  ready  before  the  flag  falls  and  ultimatums  are 
flashed  over  the  cables.  The  naval  problem  is  now  more  the 
problem  of  the  Dominions,  in  the  new  conditions  which  confront 
the  British  Empire,  thari  it  is  our  problem  in  the  Mother 
Country.  Local  navies  offer  no  solution  of  it  in  view  of  the 
cutting  down  of  the  main  fleet  hitherto  provided  by  the  taxpayers 
in  the  British  Isles,  and  the  strength,  increasing  strength,  of 
other  navies.  The  United  States,  having  abandoned  her  capital 
ships,  is  pressing  on  with  ten  light  cruisers;  Japan  is  entering 
on  a  new  programme  of  construction  which  includes  eight  light 
cruisers  as  well  as  twenty-four  destroyers  and  twenty-eight  sub¬ 
marines;  France  is  laying  down  three  light  cruisers,  six  flotilla 
leaders,  twelve  destroyers,  twelve  submarines  and  one  aeroplane 
carrier.  For  the  British  Fleet,  apart  from  the  two  replacement 
armoured  ships,  specified  in  the  Washington  Naval  Treaty,  no 
reinforcements  are  planned — light  cruisers,  destroyers  or  sub¬ 
marines,  apart  from  one  experimental  submersible.  Expenditure 
on  the  British  Navy  has  been  already  radically  reduced  under 
the  pressure  of  necessity;  and  no  one  who  is  in  touch  with  public 
opinion  in  this  island  country,  now  enjoying  a  measure  of 
security  by  sea  which  it  has  not  known  for  many  generations, 
can  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  demand  which  is  being  made 
for  still  further  reductions. 

*««««* 

•  } 

These  are  the  predominant  problems  which  confront  the 
Empire  to-day.  Who  can  doubt  that  on  their  solution  the  future 
of  the  British  peoples  depends?  When  the  Germans  declared 
that  the  British  Empire  was  like  a  ramshackled  building  which 
would  fall  to  pieces  at  the  first  push  of  an  unfriendly  hand,  they 
spoke  in  the  terms  of  Prussianism.  They  ignored  those  invisible 
bonds  which  hold  the  British  peoples  together — the  one  Crown, 
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the  one  Fleet,  the  universal  language,  and  the  varied  and  rich 
heritage  of  tradition  and  character  which  has  come  down  from 
the  past.  But  the  British  Empire  cannot  he  held  together, 
developed  and  defended  by  sentiment  alone.  No  “  disarmament 
conference  ”  was  held  at  Washington,  as  the  resolution  of  the 
Imperial  Prime  Ministers  suggested  would  be  the  case.  A  con¬ 
ference  was  held,  but  it  evaded  the  military  and  aerial  problems 
and  succeeded  only  in  reaching  agreement  for  limiting  the 
number  and  size  of  the  armoured  ships  to  be  maintained  by  the 
great  maritime  Powers,  and  in  restricting  the  displacement  of 
light  cruisers  and  aircraft  carriers.  For  the  rest,  British 
maritime  interests  must  continue  to  be  protected  by  adequate 
force,  and  that  force  can  only  be  provided  by  some  scheme  of 
“co-operation  among  the  various  portions  of  the  Empire.” 
That  co-operation  must  be  ineffective  unless  the  Empire’s  com¬ 
munications  are  improved,  the  cable  services  extended  and 
cheapened,  and  the  Imperial  wireless  chain  created  as  the  basis 
to  a  scheme  of  co-operation  for  naval  defence.  The  British 
Empire,  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  remarked,  “is  the  most  hopeful 
experiment  in  human  organisation  that  the  world  has  yet  seen,” 
because  it  is  based  on  goodwill  and  full  liberty ;  but  it  requires 
protection  unless  it  is  to  exist  on  the  sufferance  of  other  Powers. 
The  nations  are  free  nations,  each  the  master  of  its  own  destiny ; 
but  if  that  liberty  precludes  the  possibility  of  joint  action  to  meet 
common  needs  and  common  dangers  then  the  whole  conception 
of  Empire — a  grouping  of  free  nations  in  one  commonwealth, 
pursuing  the  same  ideals  with  united  purpose — will  pass  into 
obhvion.  The  time  has  come  for  a  further  consideration  of  the 
fundamental  problems  of  the  Empire,  since  no  man  can  foretell 
what  the  future  may  have  in  store  for  the  world,  or  what  may  be 
the  reaction  of  world  events  on  the  fortunes  of  the  British  peoples. 

Archibald  Hurd. 


MUSTAPHA  KEMAL  PASHA,  THE  MAN. 


Forty  years  ago,  when  Abdul  Hamid  II.  was  Sultan  in  Grand 
Constantinople  and  the  Crescent  and  Star  still  floated  over 
Salonica,  an  underling  in  the  Salonica  Customs  office  died, 
leaving  his  widow  with  a  small  daughter  and  an  infant  son  on 
her  hands.  The  daughter  in  time. grew  up  and  married,  as  is 
the  way  of  Turkish  daughters.  The  son  was  intended  by  his 
mother  for  the  mosque  school  and  the  career  of  a  hoja,  as  is  the 
way  of  Turkish  mothers,  but  he  became  fascinated  by  the  uni¬ 
forms  of  the  army  ofi&cers  whom  he  saw  about  the  streets,  as  is 
the  way  of  Turkish  sons.  In  time  he  succeeded  in  passing  the 
examinations  for  the  military  preparatory  school  at  Salonica, 
where  his  mathematics  teacher  became  so  fond  of  him  that  he 
left  off  calling  him  by  his  given  name  of  Mustapha  and  dubbed 
him  Kemal,  a  Turkish  name  meaning  rightness.  To-day  the 
name  by  which  his  mathematics  teacher  once  knew  him  as  a  soft 
boy  at  Salonica  has  become  the  name  by  which  the  world  knows 
him  as  a  man  of  iron  at  the  mud  towm  of  Angora  in  Asia  Minor. 
To-day  Abdul  Hamid,  Enver  Pasha  and  Damad  Ferid  Pasha,  one 
after  the  other,  have  dropi)ed  out  of  the  story,  although  for  the 
first  tw’enty-eight  years  of  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha’s  life — he  is 
forty-one  to-day — Abdul  Hamid  looms  above  him  like  a  great 
black  djinn  above  a  wanderer  on  a  lonely  horizon. 

Abdul  Hamid  was  an  apostle  of  absolutism.  He  was  a  great 
Eastern  absolutist  in  a  day  when  the  West  was  abandoning 
absolutism.  He  maintained  his  absolute  rule  by  such  a  system 
of  espionage  that  the  life  and  liberty  of  no  Ottoman  subject  were 
safe  who  was  remotely  suspected  of  having  heard  of  the  French 
Revolution,  a  system  of  espionage  which  could  not  keep  Western 
governmental  ideas  out  of  the  capital,  but  which  could,  and  did, 
keep  them  underground.  In  an  Eastern  population  such  as 
Abdul  Hamid’s — in  which  a  great  fighting  tradition  sucks  the 
best  brains  of  the  country  into  the  army — the  network  of  espion¬ 
age  which  radiated  from  Yildiz  Kiosk  had  the  effect  of  giving  the 
army  a  sort  of  dual  existence.  On  the  surface  it  continued  to  be 
a  splendid  military  organism,  the  trustee  of  the  great  military 
tradition  of  the  Ottoman  clan.  But  beneath  the  surface  it  was 
a  ferment  of  forbidden  political  ideas,  and  the  example  of 
Nihilism  in  Russia,  which  did  much  to  spread  the  secret  society 
craze,  found  no  more  fertile  element  to  work  upon  than  the 
yeasty  mentality  of  the  War  Academy  and  the  Military  College 
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of  Medicine  in  Constantinople.  But  if  a  secret  society  calling 
itself  the  Society  of  Liberty  was  being  formed  among  the  students 
at  the  War  Academy,  if  a  similar  society  calling  itself  the  Society 
of  Progress  was  being  formed  among  the  students  at  the  Military 
College  of  Medicine,  both  were  off-stage  movements.  It  was 
Abdul  Hamid,  and  Abdul  Hamid  alone,  on  whom  the  footlights 
shone. 

The  military  preparatory  school  at  Salonica,  the  officers’ 
school  at  Monastir,  and  the  War  Academy  at  Constantinople 
finally  graduated  Kemal,  a  headstrong  youth  of  twenty-two  into 
the  army  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  He  had  hardly  reached  the 
War  Academy  from  Monastir  before  his  adolescent  mind  became 
tainted  by  the  political  ferment  with  which  the  great  school  was 
secretly  permeated.  A  copy  of  Kemal  Bey’s  forbidden  play, 
Watan  (The  Fatherland)  fell  into  his  hands.  Abdul  Hamid  had 
caused  every  known  copy  of  the  play  to  be  confiscated  and  burned. 
He  had  forced  its  author,  despite  his  very  high  place  in  modern 
Turkish  literature,  to  flee  to  England,  where  he  spent  the  rest 
of  his  days  in  exile.  He  had  driven  out  of  the  capital  every 
Ottoman  subject  whom  his  spies  suspected  of  having  read  Watan. 
But  Watan  gave  the  young  Kemal  his  first  taste  of  Western  ideas 
of  government,  and  made  him  secretly  a  bitter  opponent  of 
Abdul  Hamid,  which,  at  the  time,  was  a  rather  ridiculous  thing 
to  be. 

Kemal  had  no  sooner  been  graduated  into  the  army  than  he 
engaged  a  small  apartment  in  the  Stamboul  section  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  to  serve  as  the  headquarters  of  the  secret  Society  of 
Liberty,  permitting  an  acquaintance  whom  he  trusted,  and  who 
represented  himself  as  being  penniless,  to  sleep  in  the  apartment 
at  night.  As  a  result  Kemal  was  arrested,  taken  to  Yildiz  Kiosk 
to  be  questioned,  and,  after  three  months’  confinement  in  a  cell 
at  the  Ministry  of  Police,  was  exiled  to  a  cavalry  regiment  in 
Damascus.  Fresh  from  the  War  Academy,  fired  with  the  spirit 
of  revolution,  and  schooled  in  the  technique  of  revolution,  he 
spent  his  time  here  in  organising  local  branches  of  the  Society  of 
Liberty  until  he  became  convinced  that  work  in  Syria  was  a 
mistake,  and  that  the  inevitable  scene  of  Turkish  revolution 
would  be  Turkey-in-Europe.  Accordingly  he  escaped  to  Alexan¬ 
dria,  and  finally  succeeded  in  reaching  Salonica  vid  the  Pirseus, 
for  Salonica  was  already  becoming  the  Mecca  of  Turkish 
revolution. 

Here  he  worked  in  hiding  for  four  months  before  Constantinople 
discovered  his  presence  and  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  flee  to 
Akaba,  where  a  convenient  outbreak  of  trouble  gave  him  an  alibi 
which  served  to  smooth  down  the  ruffled  feelings  of  Constanti- 
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nople.  He  stayed  in  Syria  until  a  change  of  War  Ministers  in 
Constantinople  made  it  possible  for  him  to  apply  for,  and  secure, 
a  transfer  to  the  Third  Army’s  Staff  at  Salonica.  Back  in 
Salonica  again,  he  merged  the  Society  of  Liberty  into  the  Society 
of  Progress,  which  now  took  the  name  of  the  Committee  of 
Union  and  Progress,  and  whose  forces  were  now  strongly  en¬ 
trenched  in  Salonica,  Monastir  and  Uskub.  And,  almost  at  once, 
there  occurred  a  terrific  turn  in  European  politics  from  which  the 
Near  East  will  not  recover  for  a  century  to  come. 

Great  Britain,  which  had  been  supporting  Abdul  Hamid  against 
Kussia,  dropped  the  Sultan  and  joined  hands  with  the  Tsar  in 
the  Anglo-Russian  Treaty  of  1907,  a  treaty  which  frightened  the 
Young  Turks  into  the  abortive  revolution  of  1908,  with  its  frantic 
but  futile  hid  for  British  support.  In  that  revolution,  in  which 
Keraal  participated  on  the  staff  of  INTahmoud  Shevket  Pasha, 
commander  of  the  Third  Army,  Abdul  Hamid  lost  his  absolutist 
regime,  and  in  the  attempted  counter-revolution  of  1909  Abdul 
Hamid  was  dragged  down  from  the  heights  of  Yildiz  Kiosk  to  the 
depths  of  a  Salonica  dungeon.  But  without  British  support  the 
end  of  the  old  Empire  was  novr  only  a  matter  of  time.  The  re¬ 
volution  of  1908  succeeded  only  to  fail.  The  installation  of  the 
Committee  of  Union  and  Progress  in  Grand  Constantinople 
proved  to  be  a  mere  coup  d’etat,  and  at  the  ensuing  C.U.P. 
congress  at  Salonica  Kemal  broke  with  Enver  Pasha  in  a  violent 
personal  quarrel  which  remains  to  this  day.  The  rule  of  Abdul 
Hamid  had  been  succeeded  by  the  rule  of  Enver  and  his  col¬ 
leagues,  and  Kemal  withdrew  from  politics  in  bitter  disillusion¬ 
ment. 

During  the  ensuing  years,  when  the  Empire  was  crumbling  to 
its  end,  Kemal’s  life  was  that  of  the  Turkish  army  officer.  Enver 
exiled  him  to  Tripoli,  Izzet  Pasha  returned  him  to  Salonica, 
Mahmoud  Shevket  took  him  to  Albania,  and  Enver  sent  him  back 
to  Tripoli  to  command  native  irregulars  during  the  war  with  Italy. 
Without  British  support  the  crash  of  the  old  Empire  had  begun. 
During  the  first  Balkan  war  Kemal  was  permitted  to  twiddle 
his  thumbs  on  the  Dardanelles,  but  it  was  he  who  was  called 
on  to  recapture  Adrianople  when  the  opportunity  offered.  When 
Enver  joined  Germany  in  1914  in  a  last  desperate  gamble  for 
the  life  of  the  Empire,  Kemal  threw  up  his  post  of  military 
attach^  at  Sofia  and  returned  to  Constantinople,  still  a  young 
man,  but  a  man  with  a  brilliant  past,  a  hatred  of  Enver  which 
was  both  personal  and  political,  and  a  degree  of  personal  prestige 
which  made  it  no  longer  possible  to  disregard  him. 

Kemal  was  convinced  from  the  first  that  the  Empire  was  in  no 
condition  to  enter  the  war,  but  Enver  gave  him  the  Nineteenth 
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Division  and  dispatched  him  to  the  Dardanelles,  possibly  hoping 
that  a  British  bullet  might  put  an  end  to  him.  Here  Kemal’s  high 
military  abilities  and  the  unvarying  luck  which  had  become  pro¬ 
verbial  of  him  eventually  gave  him  command  of  the  entire  Turco- 
German  force  on  the  peninsula,  and  his  success  in  throwing 
back  the  British  before  Anaforta  is  the  most  brilliant  achieve¬ 
ment  of  his  military  career.  It  made  him  a  great  hero  in 
Germany  at  once,  but  it  was  not  until  its  story  was  told  in  the 
C.U.P.  year-book  for  1917  that  Enver  inadvertently  permitted 
it  to  leak  out  in  Constantinople ;  then,  two  years  later,  the 
Turkish  papers  began  printing  the  story  of  Anaforta,  and  Enver 
caused  the  entire  issue  of  the  year-book  to  be  confiscated  and 
destroyed.  By  that  time  it  had  become  politically  dangerous  to 
mention  Kemal’s  name  in  the  capital. 

Alarmed  at  his  popularity,  Limon  von  Sanders  secured  Kemal’s 
transfer  to  the  Eussian  front  as  soon  as  the  British  had  evacu¬ 
ated  the  Dardanelles.  On  the  Eussian  front  Kemal  was  ap¬ 
pointed  major-general  and  given  the  Sixteenth  Army,  but  he 
came  into  speedy  conflict  with  Falkenhayn  over  the  project  to 
recapture  Bagdad  from  the  British.  Throwing  up  his  command 
in  protest,  Kemal  returned  to  Aleppo,  and  on  September  30th, 
1917,  dispatched  to  Enver  a  lengthy  statement  of  his  position. 
In  this  remarkable  statement,  written  at  a  moment  when  the 
entire  country  was  expecting  a  German  victory,  Kemal  declared 
that  the  corruption  of  the  Government  at  Constantinople,  the 
disruption  of  the  country’s  economic  life,  and  the  constant  drain¬ 
age  of  the  country’s  gold  away  to  Germany,  could  have  but  one 
end.  Great  Britain  and  France  could  not  be  divided  and  they 
could  not  be  beaten.  Great  Britain  would  conquer  Palestine, 
would  set  up  a  Christian  Government  under  its  own  control  with 
which  to  hold  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Eed  Sea  and  Egypt,  and  would 
isolate  Turkey  from  the  rest  of  Islam — “  a  sound  war  policy  made 
possible  by  our  frivolous  entry  into  the  war  against  England,  a 
policy  whose  success  means  irreparable  loss  for  us,  and  whose 
failure  means  German  domination  for  us.  .  .  Falkenhayn  has 

said  repeatedly  to  anyone  who  will  listen  to  him  that  he  is  a 
German,  and  is  naturally  interested  first  in  Germany.  If  he  can 
hold  Palestine  he  will  place  himself  before  the  world  and  before 
our  country  as  one  of  the  great  victors  of  the  war.  We  shall  then 
lose  our  own  country,  and  to  this  end  Falkenhayn  will  sacrifice 
every  ounce  of  gold  and  every  soldier  he  can  squeeze  out  of  us.” 

Enver’s  reply  to  this  warning  was  to  give  Falkenhayn  com¬ 
mand  on  the  Palestine  front  and  to  exile  Kemal  to  Germany  in 
the  suite  of  the  Crown  Prince  (now  the  Sultan).  Kemal  spent 
a  year  touring  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  in  disgrace  before 
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the  soundness  of  his  warning  had  become  apparent  beyond 
further  cavil.  Then  Enver  recalled  him  and  gave  him  the 
Yilderim  Group  (Fourth,  Seventh  and  Eighth  Armies)  on  the 
Palestine  front.  But  it  was  too  late.  Kemal  reached  his  post 
just  as  Allenby’s  great  break-through  brought  the  Empire  crash¬ 
ing  down  to  its  end.  Kemal  halted  his  retreat  in  Adana,  where 
a  cipher  telegram  from  Constantinople  told  him  that  Eaouf  Bey 
was  on  his  way  to  Mudros  to  sign  an  armistice  with  the  British. 
It  was  the  end  of  the  world  for  Kemal. 

He  returned  to  the  capital  to  find  that  Grand  Constantinople 
had  fallen  into  such  disorder  as  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  The 
Committee  of  Union  and  Progress  had  fled,  and  the  feeble  re¬ 
actionary  Liberal  Entente  Party,  the  old  opposition  party,  was 
lifting  Damad  Ferid  Pasha  into  succession  to  Talaat  and  Enver. 
The  Parliament  had  been  prorogued,  and  the  capital  was  drifting 
without  a  leader  into  the  most  complete  confusion.  British 
troops  were  in  occupation  of  the  Pera  and  Galata  sections  of 
Constantinople,  French  troops  were  holding  the  Stamboul  sec¬ 
tion,  Italian  troops  were  on  the  Asiatic  shore,  and  men-of-war 
of  all  three  Allies  were  anchored  in  the  Bosphorus,  the  British 
contingent  leading  with  a  number  of  battleships  which  had  been 
hurried  down  from  the  demobilised  Grand  Fleet  in  the  North  Sea. 
French  troops  held  the  railways  of  Turkey-in-Europe,  and  British 
troops  not  only  held  the  railways  of  Asia  Minor,  but  formed  an 
iron  ring  around  the  remnant  of  the  old  Empire,  occupying 
Trans-Caucasia,  Persia,  Mesopotamia,  Kurdistan,  Syria  and  a 
number  of  ports  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea  shores  of 
Asia  Minor.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Mudros  armistice  the 
Turkish  Navy  had  been  surrendered  and  interned  at  Constanti¬ 
nople,  and  the  Turkish  armies  were  being  rapidly  disarmed  and 
demobilised.  And  if  there  had  been  any  hope  that  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  Russia  from  the  Anglo-Russian  alliance  would 
make  possible  the  recovery  of  that  understanding  with  Great 
Britain  which  Abdul  Hamid  had  lost  with  such  disastrous  effect 
in  1907,  it  was  speedily  dissipated  by  the  Note  which  the 
(I'iCumenical  Patriarchate  at  Phanar  dispatched  to  the  Porte  on 
March  9th,  1919,  severing  their  relations.  It  had  then  become 
apparent  that  Venizelos  and  political  Hellenism  had  succeeded 
to  the  place  in  the  old  Anglo-Russian  alliance  which  Russia  had 
vacated.  Backed  by  the  overwhelming  strength  of  the  victorious 
British  arms,  the  new  Anglo-Hellenist  rapprochement  was  even 
more  dangerous  to  the  disarmed  remnant  of  Turkey  than  the  old 
Anglo-Russian  alliance  had  been  to  the  late  Empire,  and,  with 
the  Allies  in  occupation  of  Constantinople  itself,  Kemal  knew  that 
it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  gather  the  broken  and  chaotic  capital 
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against  the  new  doom  which  was  ready  to  hurst  upon  it.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  he  left  Constantinople  for  Asia  Minor  to  escape  Allied 
surveillance  for  a  sufficient  period  of  time  to  enable  him  to  form 
a  new  political  party  which,  working  under  the  terms  of  the 
Mudros  armistice,  should  compel  Damad  Ferid  to  re-assemble 
Parliament  and  enable  the  country  to  consider  its  future.  Damad 
Ferid  soon  realised  that  his  War  Minister  had  been  guilty  of  a 
gross  blunder  in  giving  Kemal  a  free  hand  in  Asia  Minor,  and  he 
quickly  telegraphed  Kemal  to  return  to  the  capital.  Kemal 
ignored  the  telegram,  and  Ferid  dismissed  him  from  the  army, 
a  length  to  which  Fjiivcr  had  never  dared  go..  There  now  began 
a  bitter  factional  fight  between  Ferid  and  Kemal,  Ferid’s  pro¬ 
vincial  officials  in  Asia  Minor  arresting  Kemal’ s  agents  and  de¬ 
porting  them  to  Constantinople,  while  Kemal’s  agents  began 
arresting  Ferid’s  officials  and  setting  up  Kemalist  provincial  ad¬ 
ministrations  in  their  places.  In  its  blackest  moment  Turkey  had 
split. 

But  the  Greek  occupation  of  Smyrna  on  May  15th,  1919, 
showed  what  might  be  expected  of  the  new  Anglo-Hellenist 
rapprochement,  and  sent  whole  provinces  in  Asia  Minor  scurrying 
to  Kemal.  Its  effect  was  that  Ferid  lost  Asia  Minor  to  Kemal, 
although  for  two  years  he  attempted  to  regain  a  foothold  beyond 
the  Bosphorus,  and  in  the  Delibash  revolution  of  October,  1920, 
he  did  succeed  in  regaining  Konia.  Three  days  afterwards,  how¬ 
ever,  Rafet  Pasha  reinstated  the  Kemalist  administration,  but 
Ferid’s  agents  continued  to  move  back  and  forth  under  the 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor  with  their  eyes  on  Konia  until  last  summer, 
when  Kemalist  agents  boarded  the  Khedivial  liner  Palatina  at 
Adalia,  discovered  Topal  Osman  and  four  confederates  hidden  in 
a  cargo  hold,  and  shot  them  down.  That  incident  effectively  put 
an  end  to  Ferid’s  attempts  to  re-enter  Asia  Minor.  Kemal’s  hold 
on  Asia  Minor  to-day  is  unquestionable. 

The  Greek  occupation  of  Smyrna  led  Kemal  to  tear  up  the 
Mudros  armistice,  but  he  continued  to  direct  his  efforts  toward 
the  building  up  of  a  Nationalist  majority  in  the  Parliament  at 
Constantinople.  He  now  moved  his  headquarters  to  Angora,  a 
town  of  mud  and  malaria  which  happened  to  be  within  easy 
communication  of  Constantinople  both  by  rail  and  wire.  Here 
a  group  of  twelve  leaders  of  his  now  powerful  Nationalist  Party 
drew  up  the  National  Pact  and  dispatched  it  to  Ferid’s  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  Constantinople,  which  adopted  it  on  January  28th,  1920, 
“  declaring  the  principles  therein  announced  to  be  the  limit  of 
sacrifice  to  which  the  Ottoman  Parliament  can  consent  to  go  in 
order  to  assure  itself  a  just  and  lasting  peace.”  The  British 
military  command  in  Constantinople  now  suppressed  the  Parlia- 
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meut  by  arresting  and  deporting  to  Malta  as  many  of  its  Nation¬ 
alist  deputies  as  could  be  found.  But  the  long  effort  which  Kemal 
had  made  to  build  up  a  Nationalist  majority  in  the  Parliament 
did  not  come  to  naught.  The  arrival  of  scores  of  Nationalists 
who  had  fled  from  Constantinople  on  the  famous  night  of  March 
16th  now  made  it  possible  for  Kemal  to  set  up  a  solidly  Nation¬ 
alist  Parliament  at  Angora.  The  Grand  National  Assembly  was 
convened  at  Angora  on  April  23rd  for  the  sole  purpose  of  exe¬ 
cuting  the  National  Pact,  and  in  the  remnant  of  the  great  Empire 
over  w’hich  Abdul  Hamid  had  once  wielded  his  absolute  rule 
Field-Marshal  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha  had  finally  become 
master. 

Thereafter  Ferid  lasted  long  enough  at  Constantinople  to  see 
the  Sevres  Treaty  signed  at  Paris  on  August  11th,  but  when  it 
became  apparent  that  he  would  be  unable  to  ratify  it,  he  was 
finally  dropped  from  office.  The  Sevres  Treaty  was  the  handi¬ 
work  of  Anglo-Hellenism.  Briefly  it  proposed  to  close  the  Greek 
pincers  about  Constantinople,  to  cut  it  oft’  from  Asia  Minor  with 
a  garrison  restricted  to  700  men,  and  to  place  what  remained  of 
Turkey  in  Asia  Minor  under  the  permanent  military,  financial 
and  economic  control  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy.  Had 
it  been  ratified  it  would  have  put  an  end  not  only  to  the  Ottoman 
Empire  but  to  Turkey  itself,  and  the  possibility  of  securing  its 
ratification  was  not  abandoned  without  a  struggle.  The  National 
Assembly  had  scraped  together  sufficient  Turkish  forces  to  main¬ 
tain  touch  with  the  Greeks  along  a  front  which  followed  the  line 
of  the  Bagdad  Eailway  from  Eski-Shehr  to  Afiun-Karahissar,  but 
with  its  Navy  taken  over  by  the  British  under  the  terms  of  the 
armistice  it  w^as  unable  to  contest  the  Greek  command  of  its 
coasts,  and  the  Greek  rear  in  Europe  was  of  course  quite  out  of 
the  question.  'Bottled  up  in  Asia  Minor,  the  Assembly’s  only 
military  contact  with  the.  Greeks  was  the  frontal  contact  of  the 
line  from  Eski-Shehr  to  Afiun.  With  a  British  military  mission 
now  attached  to  the  Greek  high  command,  the  Greeks  encircled 
the  left  flank  of  the  makeshift  Turkish  forces  in  front  of  Afiun, 
and  sent  them  pell-mell  into  a  disastrous  retreat.  Some  seventy- 
five  miles  to  the  rear  and  only  forty  miles  in  front  of  Angora 
itself,  they  re-formed  on  a  north-and-south  line  along  the  Sakaria 
River,  where  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha  himself  took  command. 
Here  the  Greeks  sought  again  to  encircle  their  left,  but  Kemal 
pulled  down  his  forces  to  meet  them.  Crossing  the  Sakaria 
south  of  the  Turkish  lines,  the  Greeks  drove  some  fifty  miles  due 
east  in  a  vain  attempt  to  find  the  Turkish  left.  With  the  Turkish 
positions  now  shifted  to  an  east-and-west  line  at  a  distance  of 
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some  fifty  miles  south-west  of  Angora,  the  Greeks  hammered 
away  for  twenty-one  days  in  an  effort  to  break  through — a 
struggle  which  some  day  will  be  appreciated  as  one  of  the  world’s 
historic  battles.  In  Kemal’s  career  it  was  almost  as  brilliant  an 
episode  as  his  victory  before  Anaforta  in  1915. 

In  that  engagement  Anglo-Hellenism  and  its  handiwork,  the 
Sevres  Treaty,  alike  collapsed.  The  Near  East  Conference  at  Paris 
last  March  was  the  result,  a  conference  at  which  Kemal  was  re¬ 
presented  by  the  Assembly’s  Foreign  Secretary,  Youssouf  Kemal 
Bey.  At  that  Conference  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy  made 
“  suggestions  ”  to  Athens,  Constantinople  and  Angora  respecting 
a  Greco-Turkish  armistice  pending  the  assemblage  of  a  peace 
conference  at  “  a  town  to  be  decided  upon.”  The  Grand  National 
Assembly’s  reply  was  a  demand  for  “integral  acceptance”  of 
its  National  Pact  and  evacuation  of  Asia  Minor  by  the  Greeks 
before  the  peace  conference  began,  coupled  with  a  suggestion  of 
Ismid  town,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  that  name  on  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  as  a  suitable  scene  for  the  conference.  Ismid  was  sug¬ 
gested  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  Kemal  himself  to  attend 
behind  the  scenes  when  the  Angora  delegates  entered  the  con¬ 
ference. 

And  there  events  stand  to-day.  Both  before  and  since  the  Genoa 
Conference  Kemal’s  chief  anxiety  is  to  recover,  on  that  new 
basis  of  equality  which  is  laid  down  in  the  National  Pact,  the 
understanding  with  England  which  Abdul  Hamid  lost  in  1907. 

The  now  defunct  Sevres  Treaty  was  the  logical  result  of  a 
sequence  of  leadership  in  Turkey  which  descended  from  Abdul 
Hamid  to  Enver  to  Damad  Ferid.  The  ruin  of  Turkey  to-day — 
whether  it  be  just  or  unjust  is  irrelevant  here — was  accomplished 
under  their  leadership  and  not  under  Kemal’ s.  History  has  not 
yet  written  its  verdict  on  Kemal.  Whether  his  revolution  of 
1920  will  succeed  in  effectively  introducing  into  Turkey  those 
Western  ideas  of  government  which  Abdul  Hamid  once  fought 
with  all  the  espionage  at  his  command,  whether  his  revolution 
will  succeed  where  Enver’s  revolution  of  1908  failed,  remains  to 
be  seen.  All  that  one  can  say  to-day  is  that  Kemal  has  become 
the  leader  not  only  of  his  own  country  but  of  all  those  Sunni 
Moslem  countries  between  Constantinople  and  Kabul  which  until 
1917  felt  the  full  weight  of  the  Anglo-Eussian  Treaty  of  1907. 

I  never  think  of  Kemal  without  recalling  him  as  I  saw  and 
talked  with  him  last  in  a  small  room  off  the  corridor  of  the 
Assembly  building  at  Angora— a  man  with  a  face  of  iron  beneath 
a  great  iron-grey  kalpak.  In  an  English  shooting  suit  of  tweed 
with  a  grey  soft  collar  and  a  grey  tie,  he  sat  back  of  his  desk  with 
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the  limp  folds  of  a  tall  green  banner  inscribed  with  Turkish  letters 
of  gold  in  the  corner  behind  him.  His  eyes  were  hard  and  blue, 
his  mouth  was  hard  and  thin-lipped,  and  the  flash  of  much  gold 
in  his  lower  teeth  gave  sparkle  to  the  hard  incisiveness  of  his 
manner  as  he  talked.  He  was  a  man  of  iron  in  a  situation  which 
would  break  any  man  of  less  durable  metal. 

Amid  the  hatreds  and  prejudices  which  make  the  Near  East  an 
impenetrable  jungle  for  most  of  us.  Near  Eastern  leaders  are 
apt  to  see  things  as  they  desire  to  see  them,  but  to  me  Kemal  is 
a  man  who  sees  things  as  they  are.  To  me  he  is  one  of  the 
hardest  and  soberest  leaders  in  the  world  to-day. 

Clair  Price. 


THE  PEACE  MIND 


At  the  centre  of  our  present  discontents  is  a  general  uneasiness 
that  the  mind  of  our  rulers  is  not  set  towards  peace.  Among  the 
people,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  undirected  emotion  w'hich  seeks 
a  world  ordered  by  Governments  that  in  goodwill  pursue  inter¬ 
national  amity.  This  want  of  concurrence  between  the  actions 
of  Governments  and  the  desire  of  the  mass  of  mankind  may  pre¬ 
cipitate  a  situation  of  menacing  possibilities.  For  the  instinct  of 
the  people  is  healthy  as  well  as  potent.  As  Burke  said,  they 
have  no  interest  in  disorder.  A  world  embroiled  by  disputes  which 
Governments  fail  to  compose  is  not  to  their  liking.  Its  continu¬ 
ance  at  the  close  of  a  war  they  assisted  under  the  promise  of 
better  things  is  creating  a  resentment  not  easily  to  be  assuaged. 
The  peril  of  the  situation  is  the  measure  of  our  opportunity.  In 
pages  long  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  sound  government,  it  is 
timely  to  reflect  upon  the  situation  and  its  duties. 

Among  our  current  deficiencies,  it  is  not  fanciful  to  denominate 
the  prevailing  lack  of  the  peace  mind  as  our  cardinal  loss.  We 
observe  the  effects  of  its  absence  in  all  directions.  Our  industrial 
conflicts  are  embittered  and  our  social  arrangements  endangered 
by  an  indisposition  towards  peace  shown  by  employers  and 
employed,  while  the  relations  between  the  sexes  exhibit  a  con¬ 
straint  attributable  mainly  to  a  growing  want  of  good  will.  In 
international  concerns,  this  defect  is  seen  at  its  worst.  Not  only 
is  there  disagreement  as  to  policies  and  purposes,  but  the  temper 
displayed  by  Governments  in  their  dealings  with  each  other  is  such 
as  to  preclude  the  anticipation  of  an  early  settlement  of  the 
w'orld’s  affairs.  For  during  the  last  three  years  we  have  wit¬ 
nessed  a  succession  of  attempts  to  comjx)se  the  aims  of  the  Allied 
Powers  and  each  defeated  in  turn  by  the  absence  of  the  spirit  of 
good  will. 

It  would  be  rash  to  specify  a  cure  for  all  these  mischiefs.  In 
part  they  arise  from  a  conflict  of  intention  which  moves  mankind 
to  an  increasing  suspicion  and  concern.  Obedient  to  the  pressure 
of  public  opinion,  our  own  Government  has  veered  from  the 
support  of  militarist  and  counter-revolutionary  pohcies  in  Europe. 
In  the  main,  its  work  at  the  Genoa  Conference  was  praiseworthy, 
for  Mr.  Lloyd  George  headed  the  movement  towards  reconstruc¬ 
tion  on  lines  of  mutual  trust  and  respect.  On  such  conditions 
alone  can  the  relations  of  Governments  be  continued  with  assur¬ 
ance  of  peace.  Hence  the  evident  withdrawal  from  participation 
in  plans  supported  since  the  Armistice  was  an  indication  of  a 
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change  for  the  better  which  all  men  and  women  of  goodwill  hope 
to  see  further  advanced  at  The  Hague.  But  this  variation  of 
purpose,  required  by  British  public  opinion,  has  set  up  a  condition 
of  feeling  between  the  French  Government  and  ourselves  which 
IS  much  to  be  deplored.  We  should  be  ready  to  review  matters 
in  the  spirit  of  friendship,  but  the  conclusion  to  be  reached  must 
be  in  accord  with  the  settled  intention  of  our  people.  They  have 
definitely  rejected  the  resumption  of  arrangements  such  as  Sir 
Edward  Grey  set  up  without  their  knowledge  in  1905.  Mihtary 
conversations  and  arrangements  in  contemplation  of  emergencies 
have  a  tendency  to  lead  towards  the  conditions  they  hypothecate. 
Such  was  our  experience  of  these  matters,  when  first  disclosed  to 
us  in  August,  1914,  and  it  is  an  experience  we  are  not  disposed 
to  repeat. 

It  is  not  an  unimportant  duty  of  our  national  situation  for  men 
who  occupied  positions  of  high  responsibility  before  the  war  to 
reflect  upon  the  purposes  of  the  people  among  whom  they  hope 
to  resume  authority.  Unless  they  can  accommodate  themselves  to 
the  requirements  of  a  world  intent  upon  changes  that  shall  lead 
to  different  and  better  results  than  pre-war  policy  engendered, 
their  services  will  not  be  in  demand,  whatever  chances  approving 
journals  may  seek  to  create.  To  put  the  matter  plainly,  ordinary 
folk  are  not  disposed  to  disregard  the  daily  practices  of  business 
life  in  the  treatment  of  pubhc  affairs.  A  servant  who  has  failed 
to  prevent  a  catastrophe  within  his  competence  and  endeavours  to 
resume  business  with  the  same  settled  notions  which  contributed 
toward  disaster  does  not  usually  succeed  in  his  desires.  This  is 
the  sort  of  experience  that  plain  men  and  w'omen  bring  to  public 
business  and  to  their  judgment  of  politicians  who  proffer  their 
service.  Men  who  found  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  pre-war  days 
not  within  their  competence  will  experience  difficulty  in  per¬ 
suading  the  new  enlarged  electorate  to  elevate  them  to  their  old 
positions.  Their  difficulty  will  be  considerably  increased  if  by 
their  public  speeches  they  approve  measures  which  seem  to 
resemble  the  methods  which  failed  to  avoid  the  war. 

For  the  late  war  \yas  inevitable  only  in  the  sense  of  being  the 
conflict  pre-war  policy  anticipated  and  prepared  for.  A  fresh 
alignment  of  Powers,  instead  of  the  confederation  of  States  con¬ 
templated  by  the  League  of  Nations,  will  not  command  the 
approval  of  our  people,  and  persons  who  desire  to  promote  such 
an  object  are  not  being  sought  for  positions  of  executive  responsi¬ 
bility.  Moreover,  there  is  a  strong  indisposition  among  the  people 
to  favour  supposed  proprietary  interests  in  public  office.  The 
mere  fact  of  filling  at  one  time  a  public  position  does  not  carry 
with  it  a  sure  reversion  in  expectancy.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
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buc'E  a  reminder  should  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  former  persons 
of  eminence. 

This  reference  to  a  grave  and  immediate  matter  suffices  to 
emphasise  the  situation  which  is  so  disturbing  to  our  people. 
An  essential  element  in  its  amelioration  is  the  cultivation  of  the 
peace  mind  and  its  apphcation  to  the  solution  of  our  difficulties. 

In  the  fear  excited  by  the  late  war  the  word  ‘  ‘  peace  ’  ’  came 
to  connote  weakness  and  surrender.  One  does  not  accept  the 
hallucinations  of  invalids  as  matters  of  fact,  and  the  prejudices 
of  the  war  period  are  fast  ceasing  to  retain  respect.  In  these 
pages,  throughout  that  trying  time,  the  wisdom  of  seeking  peace 
was  not  without  a  witness.  No  justification  is  tendered,  or  would 
be  expected,  for  these  endeavours.  The  highest  policy  of  this 
country,  as  pursued  by  a  great  line  of  statesmen,  was  a  policy 
which  sought  international  pacification  on  the  basis  of  mutual 
respect  and  accommodation.  We  are  now  confronted  by  a  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  this  supreme  interest  cannot  be  questioned.  We 
shall  do  well  to  ponder  on  ways  and  means  for  seeking  its  pro¬ 
motion. 

The  peace  mind  moves,  primarily,  on  the  principle  of  mutu¬ 
ality.  There  is  a  peace,  as  was  well  said  years  ago  by  the  late 
Canon  McColl,  which  is  the  peace  of  the  rabbit  warren — when 
the  dogs  are  about.  Peace  in  its  true  intent  is  an  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  interests  conceived  as  a  just  appraisement  of  dues.  It 
seeks  to  establish  a  condition  in  which  rights  are  so  adjusted  as 
to  confirm  in  the  security  of  one  the  settlement  of  all.  It  is 
the  extension  to  public  affairs  of  the  golden  rule  of  proffering  to 
others  what  one  would  receive  for  one’s  self.  It  over-rides  the 
compulsion  of  wayward  instincts  by  subordinating  them  to  the 
control  of  a  motive  which  takes  account  of  the  rights  of  others  and 
is  actively  interested  in  their  recognition. 

In  order  to  promote  such  a  peace,  our  people  supported  the 
late  war.  As  was  said  in  these  pages  ^  “  The  mass  of  the 

people  assisted  the  war  in  the  belief  that  it  was  ‘  a  war  to  end 
war.’  They  had  no  particular  animus  (for  instance)  against  the 
German  people,  but  they  detested  the  wretched  militarist  arro¬ 
gance  w’hich  controlled  the  German  Government.  The  disappear¬ 
ance  of  that  Government  and  the  defeat  of  the  iniHtarist  caste 
which  directed  it  represented  a  complete  triumph  of  the  purjwses 
for  which  the  war  W'as  waged.  That  triumph,  they  understood, 
was  to  be  succeeded  by  a  new  alignment  of  peoples,  founded 
upon  the  principle  of  public  right,  securing  to  each  nation  full 
self-determination,  and  ending  for  ever  the  arbitrament  of  war. 
The  Armistice  bound  the  peoples  together  as  one  in  this  deter- 
(1)  See  “The  Revival  of  Militarism,”  Tub  Fortnightly  Review,  September 
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mination  to  open  a  new  chapter  in  the  record  of  nations,  and 
statesmen  of  good  will,  responsive  to  the  desires  of  their  peoples, 
could  have  proceeded  without  let  or  hindrance  to  accomplish 
this  great  design.” 

But  the  miscarriage  of  these  hopes  has  brought  the  tragedy 
we  are  called  upon  to  end.  We  cannot  believe  that  the  organised 
will  of  mankind  can  be  deflected,  for  any  length  of  time,  from 
its  purpose.  In  the  perplexities  and  disappointments  of  the  inter¬ 
national  situation,  the  intention  of  the  mass  of  the  people  to 
achieve  a  real  peace  stands  as  a  symbol  of  promise.  Our  task  is 
to  see  that  the  peace  mind  of  the  world  is  supported  by  every 
available  agency,  so  that  the  hope  of  the  people  shall  not  be 
quenched  in  blood  and  tears. 

What  is  wanted  is  a  mobihsation  of  all  the  interests  and  influ¬ 
ences  which  are  working  for  reconciUation.  Such  was  the  burden 
of  the  remarkable  appeal  put  forward  recently  by  Dr.  J.  H. 
Jowett.  He  pleaded  for  a  concentrated  eflort  by  the  religious 
bodies  of  the  country  to  build  up  this  peace  mind.  In  no  other 
quarter  should  a  quicker  response  to  such  an  appeal  be  forth¬ 
coming.  For  its  aim  is  to  further  the  highest  interest  of  man¬ 
kind  by  rescuing  us  from  a  vicious  system  which  has  led  to  the 
slaughtering  of  countless  thousands.  But  Dr.  Jowett  can  be 
under  no  illusion  as  to  the  heavy  task  which  his  appeal  places 
upon  its  promoters.  During  the  war  organised  religion  lost 
heavily  in  public  influence,  partly  owing  to  its  cowardly  silence 
at  critical  times  when  religious  sanctions  were  openly  flouted, 
partly  because  of  its  association  with  causes  which  had  no  religious 
connections.  Those  were  lean  years  for  reUgion,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  harvest  to  be  garnered  is  not  plentiful.  But 
as  the  difiiculties  accumulate,  so  the  courage  of  the  faithful  should 
rise  in  intensity.  Many  who  were  unmindful  or  neglectful  of 
roligious''appeals  during  the  war  are  now  ready  to  hsten  and  to 
learn.  Their  aid  can  be  gained  for  the  greatest  eflort  yet  required 
of  the  Christian  Church  in  this  w'orld.  Even  those  who  are  not 
resix)nsive  to  the  sort  of  appeal  orthodox  religion  makes  in  our 
modern  life  cannot  reipain  indifferent  to  the  results  of  Dr.  Jowett’s 
advocacy.  As  Emerson  said  :  “  History  is  the  story  of  a  few 
stout  and  earnest  persons,”  and  if  present-day  religion  can 
supply  a  company  of  such  pioneers,  the  complacent  and  purse- 
proud  hangers-on  in  the  churches  may  be  aw’akened  to  things 
they  seem  to  have  forgotten. 

In  this  review  I  have  repeatedly  argued  for  the  participation 
of  the  legal  profession  in  the  efforts  to  secure  changes  in  the 
world’s  arrangements  more  in  accord  with  the  precepts  of  justice. 
The  reign  of  law  is  confined  within  no  boundaries,  and  its 
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servants  should  be  active  in  its  extension.  The  institution  of  an 
International  Court  of  Justice  imposes  a  duty  on  all  lawyers  to 
assist  in  building  up  that  habit  among  mankind  which  sees  in 
the  arbitrament  of  law  the  rational  successor  of  the  barbarous 
and  futile  “solutions”  of  physical  force.  The  world  is  ready 
for  this  guidance,  for  it  has  grown  accustomed  to  the  enunciation 
of  principles  for  its  satisfaction.  Kecasting  a  phrase  used  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Asquith  said  on  a  memorable  occasion : 
“  The  idea  of  public  right — what  does  it  mean  when  translated 
into  concrete  terms?  ...  It  means  finally,  or  it  ought  to  mean, 
perhaps  by  a  slow  and  gradual  process,  the  substitution  for  force, 
for  the  clash  of  competing  ambitions,  for  groupings  and  alli¬ 
ances,  and  a  precarious  equipose,  of  a  real  European  partner¬ 
ship,  based  on  the  recognition  of  equal  right,  and  established  and 
enforced  by  the  common  will.” 

Since  these  words  were  uttered,  the  expansion  of  the  leading 
idea  to  embrace  America  in  the  contemplated  partnership  has 
caught  the  imagination  of  the  world.  For  reasons  set  out  here,' 
this  great  aim  has  not  been  achieved,  but  its  accomplishment  is 
certain.  Among  the  influences  foremost  in  its  prosecution  is  the 
compelling  personality  of  Chief  Justice  Taft,  formerly  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.  I  well  remember  the  conversation 
I  had  with  Mr.  Taft  at  his  home  at  Newhaven  on  these  matters 
and  the  insistence  and  vigour  he  showed  in  their  elucidation. 
His  visit  to  the  Bar  of  England  supplies  him  with  opportunities 
of  intercourse  which  wdll  be  much  appreciated  here,  where  leader¬ 
ship  at  the  Bar  in  pubUc  causes  is  not  conspicuous.  Mr.  Taft’s 
high  sense  of  the  duty  of  lawyers  to  advance  the  acceptance  of 
juridical  standards  in  the  settlement  of  international  disputes 
should  have  a  w'ide  influence  for  good  as  a  potent  factor  in  build¬ 
ing  up  the  peace  mind  among  his  people  and  our  own. 

It  is  also  fitting  to  mention  in  this  connection  the  forthcoming 
visit  of  Lord  Shaw  to  the  annual  conference  of  the  American 
Bar  Association.  His  lordship’s  lofty  conception  of  the  place  of 
law  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  world  after  the  war,  expressed  in 
worthy  diction  and  with  undaunted  courage,  will  be  a  valuable 
aid  in  joining  the  lawyers  of  America  and  our  own  land  in  a 
comradeship  of  justice. 

In  the  necessary  mobilisation  of  influences  to  assist  in  the  vital 
need  of  world  pacification,  prominence  will  also  be  given  to  the 
energies  of  organised  women  and  of  the  Labour  movement.  The 
association  of  women  in  all  lands  in  an  effort  to  restore  sanity  to 
our  international  relations  is  a  service  to  mankind  not  to  be  under¬ 
rated.  Led  by  w’omen  of  high  devotion  to  humane  causes  and 
(1)  See  “  The  Hesitation  of  America,”  The  FoRTNiaHTXY  Review,  March,  1920 
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widely  instructed  in  world  affairs,  the  women  of  the  world  are 
advancing  towards  a  place  of  influence  in  international  councils 
from  which  much  is  to  be  expected.  They  are  largely  unaffected 
by  the  partisan  policies  which  have  ranged  men  in  contending 
national  groups,  and,  while  their  patriotic  feeling  is  not  to  be 
questioned,  their  perception  of  the  unity  of  mankind  will  bring 
immense  benefit  to  those  who  seek  for  a  better  order  in  the  world. 

The  international  Labour  movement  has  yet  to  escape  from 
prepossessions  carried  over  from  the  pre-war  period.  Supposed 
national  urgencies  have  had  their  natural  effect,  and  until  they 
are  fully  secured  it  is  idle  to  expect  organised  workmen  to  dis¬ 
regard  the  patriotic  feelings  thereby  evoked.  The  man  who 
comes  as  a  good  patriot  to  any  public  effort  is  worth  a  round 
dozen  of  those  who  in  international  generalities  forget  the  primary 
claims  of  country.  The  only  permanent  line  of  development  is 
to  honour  the  national  interests  by  linking  them  up  with  world 
arrangements,  finding  in  the  true  satisfaction  of  the  one  the 
assured  basis  of  the  other.  This  is  the  appeal  which  far-sighted 
leaders  of  Labour  in  all  lands  are  making,  and  the  numerous 
international  Labour  conferences  for  industrial  and  political  aims 
are  emphasising  the  wisdom  of  pursuing  the  settlement  of 
national  and  particular  claims  in  relation  to  general  accommoda¬ 
tions  which  offer  the  only  assured  prospect  of  permanent  peace. 
The  peace  mind  which  is  necessary  for  the  resolution  of  indus¬ 
trial  and  economic  controversies  is  an  essential  factor  in  the  de¬ 
termination  of  international  disputes,  and  the  workmen  of  the 
world,  under  the  guidance  of  wise  and  able  leaders,  can  be  counted 
upon  to  play  a  steadying  part  in  the  solution  of  world  difficulties. 

From  this  brief  enumeration  of  the  principal  agencies  on  which 
we  can  rely  for  the  building  up  of  the  peace  mind  we  pass  to 
some  practical  measures  for  its  employment.  I  am  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  disposition  towards  peace  has  always  characterised 
our  own  people  in  the  main.  It  was  never  more  widely  dispersed 
than  at  present,  and  if  it  can  be  focussed  and  concentrated  upon 
practical  points  an  influence  of  the  greatest  power  will  be  enlisted 
in  the  tasks  of  world  pacification. 

But  our  people  labour  under  two  grave  handicaps.  Such  is 
the  complexity  of  the  embroilment  our  Government  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  provoking  in  international  concerns  since  the  Armistice, 
and  so  urgent  have  become  industrial  and  economic  matters  in 
daily  life,  that  the  mass  of  our  people  have  lost  any  grip  they 
possessed  on  the  actualities  of  world  affairs.  In  this  plight  they 
have  suffered  further  discouragement  in  the  absence  of  national 
leaders  who  had  the  moral  courage  to  withstand  the  prejudices 
of  the  moment  by  declaring  stoutly  the  truth  as  to  international 


arrangements  which  confused  the  people.  It  is  idle,  however,  to 
blame  ourselves  for  deficiencies  which  we  cannot  control.  In  the 
course  of  nature  it  has  happened  that,  at  a  time  of  grave  national 
emergency,  no  outstanding  personality  like  Gladstone  was  avail¬ 
able  for  the  nation’s  guidance.  We  have  had  to  rest  content  with 
the  leadership  of  able  men  who  were  content  to  wait  upon  events, 
and  who  lacked  personality  of  that  compulsion  which,  even  in 
support  of  causes  for  the  moment  unpopular,  could  command  the 
attention  of  our  countrymen.  Organised  religion  has  suffered 
from  a  similar  disability  to  its  grievous  hurt,  and  we  have  to  do 
the  'best  we  can,  we  of  the  ordinary  folk,  to  compass  our  diffi- 
culties  without  that  first-class  aid  our  forefathers  enjoyed.  Per¬ 
chance  we  shall  succeed  in  raising  up  successors  not  unequal  to 
their  opportunities. 

But,  with  the  mind  for  peace,  we  can  apply  ourselves  to  those 
matters  calling  for  international  accommodation  which  obviously 
confront  us.  Tentatively,  and  in  all  submission,  some  questions 
of  this  order  are  suggested. 

Of  cardinal  importance  is  the  revision  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver¬ 
sailles.  It  is  a  task  of  immense  difficulty  not  to  be  analysed  here. 
Some  general  considerations  alone  can  be  advanced.  Regarded 
in  the  light  of  a  transaction  designed  to  compass  certain  ends, 
this  instrument  has  failed  to  effect  its  purpose.  This  conclusion 
will  not  be  canvassed  even  by  those  who  continue  to  approve  its 
provisions.  As  a  result,  an  opinion  is  gathering  strength  in  all 
the  Allied  countries,  and  particularly  in  America,  that  an  early 
opportunity  should  be  sought  for  an  expert  revision  of  the  treaty, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  financial  commitments  placed  upon 
Germany.  The  economic  derangement  of  Europe,  which  has 
grave  reactions  upon  our  own  recuperation  after  the  war,  should 
dispose  all  public-spirited  persons  to  support  the  growing  move¬ 
ment  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  plans  embodied  in  the  Versailles 
instrument.  But  the  success  of  this  effort  will  depend,  primarily, 
on  the  temper  in  which  it  is  undertaken.  War  passion  is  the 
least  useful  of  practical  aids  in  the  resolution  of  such  difficul¬ 
ties.  Only  the  peace  mind  can  compose  them.  We  must  bring  to 
their  negotiation  a  readiness  to  appreciate  the  burdens  they  im¬ 
pose  on  the  vanquished  and  a  recognition  of  Europe’s  crying  need 
for  an  accord  which,  while  ensuring  just  claims,  does  not  impair 
the  general  advance  by  which  alone  they  can  be  satisfied.  In 
the  cultivation  of  this  attitude  of  mind  among  our  people  all 
patriotic  agencies  and  influences  should  be  exerted. 

TTntil  a  conference  is  assembled  for  the  effective  reconsideration 
of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  the  hopes  of  European  appeasement 
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as  the  basis  of  world  peace  are  without  support,  aud  the  pro- 
longation  of  this  condition  is  full  of  peril  to  mankind. 

Connected  with  this  matter  is  another  that  only  the  peace  mind 
can  bring  to  success.  That  is  the  admission  of  Germany  and 
Russia  to  the  League  of  Nations.  The  exclusion  of  these  Powers 
disentitles  the  present  league  from  assuming  the  character  it 
seeks  to  enjoy.  A  true  League  of  Nations  which  will  command 
the  respect  of  the  w'orld  cannot  be  created  in  the  absence  of  the 
great  and  growing  Powers  mentioned.  For  myself  (with  others), 
1  shall  have  fuller  confidence  in  the  advocacy  of  the  League  of 
Nations  by  some  eminent  persons  when  this  vital  amendment 
finds  a  place  in  their  public  observations.  Our  people  mean  this 
business  seriously  and  expect  those  who  proffer  guidance  from 
the  platform  to  deal  with  it  in  a  practical  spirit.  Moreover,  as  is 
well  known,  the  entry  of  America  into  the  league  will  not  take 
place  until  a  genuine  reconstruction  of  the  present  league  on  a 
true  international  basis  is  effected  by  the  admission  of  Germany 
and  Russia.  Here,  again,  the  peace  mind  can  find  satisfaction, 
and  a  further  reason  is  supplied  for  its  cultivation. 

But  some  matters  nearer  home  still  remain  undealt  with.  1 
found  in  America  and  other  parts  of  the  world  a  general  criticism 
to  the  effect  that,  as  a  people,  we  were  singularly  unready  to  apply 
to  our  own  concerns  the  remedies  we  recommended  to  other 
nations.  For  instance,  if  we  had  made  a  serious  effort  to  extend 
to  India,  Egypt  and  Ireland  the  principles  we  assisted  to  impose 
on  enemy  communities  in  Europe  many  of  our  difficulties  would 
not  have  occurred.  This  correspondence  between  our  commenda¬ 
tions  to  others  and  our  own  practices  will  have  to  be  accomplished 
before  the  respect  of  large  minorities  throughout  the  world  is 
assured.  The  peace  mind  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  these 
operations,  which  will  give  it  considerable  employment. 

In  these  pages  repeated  criticisms  have  been  offered  as  to  our 
failure  to  secure  an  effective  control  by  Parliament  of  the  direction 
and  control  of  foreign  policy.  In  no  other  respect,  in  my  opinion, 
is  the  deficiency  of  the  guidance  given  by  ministers  and  ex- 
ministers  on  public  requirements  more  striking.  No  effort  has 
yet  been  attempted  to  change  the  methods  of  international  inter¬ 
course  which  preceded  the  war.  The  publication  of  the  further 
documents  by  the  Russian  Government  of  the  secret  communica¬ 
tions  passing  between  the  Tsar’s  ministers  and  his  ambassadors, 
with  their  disturbing  indication  of  the  activities  of  our  then 
Foreign  Secretary,  throw  fresh  light  upon  the  secret  confabula¬ 
tions  by  which  our  vital  interests  were  supposed  to  be  safeguarded. 
The  protection  they  received  by  these  efforts  we  now  know  to  our 
cost,  and  the  failure  to  set  up  some  machinery  by  which  Parlia- 
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ment  can  check  these  matters  is  an  astonishing  instance  of  the 
way  the  bitterest  lessons  of  experience  can  be  disregarded.  Until 
this  has  Been  done  we  can  have  no  confidence  that  our  affairs  are 
not  being  replaced  in  the  sort  of  jeopardy  they  encountered  be¬ 
fore  the  war.  The  need  of  securing  the  effective  control  by  Par¬ 
liament  of  the  initiation  and  direction  of  foreign  policy  is  vital  to 
the  cause  of  peace.  Here,  again,  is  a  project  which  some  of  our 
public  mentors  might  find  convenient  to  mention.  We  are  getting 
tired  of  speeches  which  take  the  form  of  elaborate  fantasias  on 
non-salient  points.  We  need  directness,  and  have  a  right  to 
expect  it,  from  those  who  seek  to  regain  positions  of  responsibility 
to  which  their  title  is  not  clear. 

Fortunately,  a  suitable  occasion  is  about  to  be  presented  by  the 
assembling  in  London  during  the  present  month  of  the  twenty- 
second  International  Peace  Congress.  The  deliberations  of  this 
influential  gathering  of  leaders  of  opinion  drawn  from  all  the 
nations  could  not  have  occurred  at  a  more  favourable  time.  The 
highest  interests  of  mankind  can  he  served  by  their  labours.  It 
would  be’ deplorable  if  any  impairment  should  come  from  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  feelings  out  of  accord  with  the  aim  of  general  pacifica¬ 
tion  sought  to  be  promoted.  National  feeling  still  runs  high,  and 
bitterness  engendered  by  the  war  is  strong  among  those  who 
opposed  its  prosecution.  But  the  true  peace  mind  is  our  need. 
Without  its  benign  help  public  interests  must  languish. 

Our  duty  is  to  turn  aside  from  the  plans  we  oppose  to  the  spirit 
that  prompts  them.  We  may,  and  shall,  disagree  as  to  means, 
but  the  end  commands  the  allegiance  of  right-minded  men  and 
women.  The  world’s  cry  for  peace  is  the  greatest  inspiration  of 
our  generation.  If  we  can  capture  the  spirit  that,  in  the  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  the  claims  of  others,  seeks  its  own  accord,  we  shall 
aid  in  the  true  healing  of  the  w^orld.  We  have  ignored  the  great 
saying,  but  its  truth  burns  with  a  flame  our  wars  cannot  put 
out :  Blessed  are  the  peace-makers,  for  they  shall  be  called 

the  children  of  God.” 


Holpord  Knight. 
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I  CANNOT  begin  what  I  have  to  say  to-day  without  allowing  myself 
a  few  rather  personal  words.  I  hope  it  is  not  necessary  to  tell 
you  how  sensible  I  am  of  the  high  honour  which  the  college  has 
done  me  in  appointing  me  to  hold  this  office,  and  how  conscious, 
almost  painfully  conscious,  I  am  of  my  unfitness  to  stand  in  a 
place  which  has  been  occupied  by  such  men  as  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  Professor  W.  P.  Ker  and  the  brilliant  classical  and 
English  scholar  who  was  the  first  holder  of  the  King  Edward 
VII.  Chair  of  English  Literature.  There  is  never  any  use  in 
spending  time  over  one’s  unfitness  for  any  kind  of  work  :  the 
only  thing  to  do  is  to  make  oneself  as  fit  as  one  can  and  think 
no  more  about  it.  Hut  there  is  something  else.  It  is  not  merely 
a  matter  of  unfitness.  It  is  a  matter  of  strangeness.  Part  of  the 
pride  and  part  also  of  the  alarm  which  I  felt  when  I  received  the 
Master’s  letter  offering  me  this  lectureship  came  from  surprise 
and  pleasure  in  the  thought  that  one  so  entirely  a  creature  of 
Oxford  as  I  am  should  be  asked  to  lecture  at  Cambridge.  But 
after  to-day  I  shall  presume  to  consider  myself  not  so  entirely 
of  Oxford  as  before,  but  now  a  little,  at  any  rate,  of  Cambridge 
too.  I  shall  not  in  future  allow  myself  to  be  so  humbled  by  that 
array  of  Cambridge  poets  with  which  the  Cambridge  man  is 
wont  to  crush  any  tendency  to  complacence  on  the  part  of 
Oxonians  of  literary  tastes.  Having  now  at  least  a  temporary 
foothold  in  Cambridge,  I  shall  lay  claim  to  my  proper  fraction  of 
the  reflected  glory  of  Milton  and  Wordsworth  and  the  rest :  and 
even  when  my  brief  connection  with  this  place  is  over  I  shall, 
I  hope,  have  memories  and  gratitudes  which  will  almost  make 
me  shrink  from  so  much  as  remembering  a  reply  which,  when 
still  in  the  position  of  a* mere  undiluted  Oxonian,  I  once  devised 
to  silence  that  Cambridge  taunt  of  which  I  spoke.  I  shall  now 
be  more  inclined  to  remember  that  if  it  is  true  not  only  that 
Gray  said  ugly  things  about  Cambridge,  but  also — dare  I  mention 
so  profane  a  fact  in  this  placeT — that  Dry  den,  Wordsworth  and 
Byron  went  so  far  in  moments  of  eccentricity  or  anti-mathe¬ 
matical  exaltation  as  even  to  utter  the  ugly  wish  that  they  had 
been  at  Oxford,  that  is  by  no  means  the  last  word  to  be  said 
about  their  true  feelings  on  the  subject.  Dryden’s,  for  instance, 
was  notoriously  rather  a  venal  Muse ,  and  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  his  painful  contrast  between  Thebes  and  Athens  occurs  in 

(1)  The  opening  Le9ture  delivered  on  November  10th,  1921,  by  the  Clark 
Lecturer  in  English  Literature  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
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verses  addressed  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  is  naturally 
tinctured  by  that  gratitude  which,  we  know,  has  its  own  lively 
expectations,  and  naturally  does  what  it  can  t(f  put  them  in  the 
way  of  fulfilment.  Moreover,  in  estimating  the  value  of  his 

“  Oxford  to  him  a  dearer  name  shall  be 

Than  his  own  mother  University  ; 

Thebes  did  his  green  imknowing  youth  engage : 

He  chooses  Athens  in  his  riper  age  ” — 

we  cannot  forget  what  he  says  of  another  prologue  and  epilogue 
addressed  to  Oxford  : — 

“  I  hear  they  have  succeeded,  and  by  the  event  your  lordship  will  judge 
how  easy  'tis  to  pass  anything  upon  an  university,  and  how  gross  flattery 
the  lecuned  will  endure." 

And  as  to  Gray,  his  life  is  the  best  answer  to  his  words.  It  is 
no  use  describing  Cambridge  as  “  a  silly,  dirty  place  ”  if,  with¬ 
out  any  call  of  duty  or  business,  you  show  your  love  for  it  by 
choosing  to  spend  the  best  part  of  your  life  there.  Of  Byron  I 
say  nothing,  except  that,  so  far  as  I  remember,  Cambridge  fares 
no  worse  at  the  hands  of  his  universal  helter-skelter  mockery 
than  every  place  he  ever  lived  in,  with  the  possible  exceptions  of 
Newstead  and  Harrow.  And  as  to  Wordsworth,  was  it  not  at 
Cambridge  that  he  got  drunk,  and  did  he  ever  pay  the  same 
honour  to  any  other  place? 

No  one,  then,  who  comes  to  speak  of  English  literature,  and 
particularly  of  English  poetry,  in  this  place  can  forget  that 
Cambridge  can  claim  to  number  among  her  sous  the  greatest 
English  poet  who  was  ever  at  a  university  at  all ;  and  the  poet 
most  loved  of  poets,  loved  of  Milton,  loved  of  Pope,  loved  of 
Wordsworth,  loved  of  Keats ;  and  the  poet  of  the  best-known 
poem  in  our  language ;  and  the  poet  who,  far  more  than  any  other 
English  poet,  has  changed  the  lives  and  characters  of  his  readers 
so  that  he  has  become  a  kind  of  religion  (we  do  not  speak  of 
Miltonians  or  Keatsians,  but  W'e  do  speak  of  Wordsworthians, 
almost  as  we  speak  of  Wesleyans  or  Franciscans) ;  and  the  poet 
who  has  as  easily  surpassed  all  our  poets  in  the  splendour  of  his 
contemporary  and  still  surviving  European  fame  as  in  the  heroic 
beauty  of  his  death.  And  these  are  only  five  in  a  long  and 
glorious  hne.  The  function  of  the  Clark  Lecturer  is  to  lecture 
on  English  literature.  He  is  in  a  very  free  position,  as  I  under¬ 
stand,  his  duties  having,  wisely  as  it  seems  to  me,  been  left 
very  vague  and  undefined.  He  is  the  swallow  of  a  single 
summer ;  and  no  one  has  cared  to  try  to  control  the  casual  flights 
of  so  brief  a  visitor.  But  I  suppose  that  part,  and  a  principal 
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part,  of  the  idea  of  the  lectureship  was,  and  is,  that  its  passing 
holders  should  give  their  hearers,  not  so  much  their  learning, 
if  they  have  it,  as  their  experiences  in  literature — what  was 
Jules  Lemaitre’s  phrase?  Their  adventures  in  that  perpetual 
voyage  of  discovery  across  the  ocean  of  literature  which  is  the 
life  of  a  lover  of  letters  :  to  tell  their  tale  and  recount  their  me¬ 
mories  of  the  storms  and  calms  they  have  encountered ;  the  barren 
islands  and  the  fruitful ;  the  friendly  people  and  the  savages — 
^rhaps  we  should  rather  say  the  congenial  and  the  uncongenial ; 
to  go  over  again  some  of  the  incidents  of  a  ten  years’  or  perhaps 
thirty  years’  voyage,  in  which  at  one  moment  they  were  holding 
their  breath  as  they  huddled  in  dread  under  the  thunder  and 
lightning  of  Lear  or  Agamemnon,  and  at  another  feasting  or 
lying  at  ease  in  the  sun  as  they  rested  for  a  while  in  such  happy 
Phajacian  islands  as  the  Odes  oj  Horace,  the  Fables  of  La 
Fontaine,  or  the  Autumn,  the  Maia,  the  Hymn  to  Pan  of  our 
own  wonderful  Keats. 

I  believe  that  custom,  not  perhaps  an  unwise  custom,  pre¬ 
scribes  that  a  stranger  should  devote  his  first  appearance,  not  to 
any  special  subject,  or  to  anything  of  detail,  but  to  what  may  be 
called  general  conversation,  as  in  social  life  we  expect  a  new 
acquaintance  to  talk  at  first  at  large  before  he  presumes  on  in¬ 
timacy  or  speaks  much  of  his  own  special  interests.  The  first 
thing  is  to  get  to  know  each  other,  and  there  is  only  one  topic 
we  are  certain  to  have  in  common,  and  that  is  human  life. 

Indeed,  human  life  is  the  proper  preliminary  subject  of  any 
book  or- course  of  lectures  about  literature.  The  varieties  of 
metre,  the  relations  of  one  writer  to  another,  the  comparison  of 
the  Greek  language  with  the  Latin  or  of  English  with  French, 
all  these  and  scores  of  other  subjects  like  them  are  well  enough 
and,  indeed,  important  enough.  But  they  come  after,  not  before  : 
they  are  not  the  great  first  subject  of  all,  which  is  the  relation 
of  literature  to  life.  All  the  arts  deal  with  life  :  but  none  draws 
so  closely  from  it,  as  none  so  intimately  and  powerfully  affects  it, 
as  literature,  and  especially  poetry,  the  highest  and  most  excel¬ 
lent  form  of  literature.  Literature  is  life  :  the  life  of  a  man  : 
of  the  man  who  makes  it ;  but  not  only  of  him,  for  also  of  his 
race  :  and  not  only  of  his  race,  but  also  of  his  age  :  and  not  only  of 
his  age  or  of  his  race,  but  also,  if  it  be  great  literature,  of  all  the 
races  and  all  the  ages  of  humanity.  It  must  be  at  once  individual 
life  and  universal.  If  Homer  contained  nothing  but  what  was 
abstractedly  or  universally  true  he  would  be  dull.  He  must 
have,  as  he  has,  many  things  which  surprise,  amuse,  even 
disgust  us  who  live  in  so  different  an  age  and  country. 
He  must  have  things  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Greeks  of  his 
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day,  and  even  things  peculiar  to  himself  alone  among  the  Greeks. 
But  if  he  were  only  Homer  or  only  Greek  he  would  be  something 
worse  than  dull :  he  would  be  dead  :  dead  for  us  because  there 
would  be  no  link  between  us;  dead  because  the  life  of  poetry 
needs  an  immortal  and  universal  element  without  which  its  lease 
of  life  is  a  very  short  one.  I  wonder  whether  we  could  endure 
the  tediousness,  inconsistencies  and  unrealities  of  the  Homeric 
gods,  or,  say,  if  you  like,  the  impossibility  for  a  plain  man  of 
arriving  at  the  geography  of  the  Homeric  house,  or  understanding 
the  affair  of  the  shooting  competition  in  the  21st  Odyssey, 
if  we  never  came  upon  such  things  as  these  words  of  Odysseus 
to  Nausicaa  : — 

«roi  it  6fo\  Toaa  boitv  oaa  <f)pf<ri  (r^ai  fitvotvas 
tlvSpi  Tt  Kai  oiKop  Kai  6fio<f>p6(rwriv  oTrdtrfiav 
eV^Airji/-  oil  fXfv  yap  rov  yt  Kpiiaaov  *ai  aptiov 
rj  00’  6pta(f)poP€OVTf  poripaatp  oIkop  ex^Top 
dprjp  fl8(  yvpi]. 

for  which  we  may  find  a  kind  of  translation — how  many  cen¬ 
turies  after? — in  our  own  Chaucer  : — 

“  Who  coulde  telle  but  he  heui  wedded  be 
The  joye,  the  ease,  and  the  prosperitee 
That  is  betwixt  an  housbande  and  his  wife  ?  ” 

How  like  it  is  and  how  unlike  :  somehow  a  little  more  in  it 
and  a  great  deal  less,  with  the  differences  between  Greece  and 
England,  the  ancient  world  and  the  mediaeval,  and,  one  must 
add,  betw'een  ripeness,  the  assured  certainty  of  maturity,  and  a 
certain  naiveti  as  of  a  charming  child  :  and  yet  with  the  essen¬ 
tial  likeness  that  belongs  to  all  men,  especially  sane  and  healthy 
men,  as  belonging  to  one  family. 

These  things  in  an  instant  take  away  all  strangeness.  While 
we  listen  to  Homer  we  are  in  England  :  rather  we  know  our¬ 
selves  to  be  of  a  larger  country  than  either  Greece  or  England  : 
and  the  sense  of  largeness  sends  through  us  a  flow  of  happiness 
and  sympathy  which  together  are  perfect  content.  I  said  it 
took  away  all  strangeness.  But  I  think  when  you  look  into  it 
I  was  wrong.  Rather  such  a  revelation  of  likeness,  such  parallels 
between  poets  so  different,  stir  us  with  wonder,  not  only  at  the 
beauty  of  human  thought  and  feeling  and  speech  :  not  only  at 
the  intimacy  of  the  union  betw’een  truth  and  beauty  :  but  also, 
and  perhaps  above  all,  at  the  discovery  that  their  perfect  utter¬ 
ance  at  once  witnesses  to  a  universal  kinship  of  men  which  defies 
time  and  place. 

I  said  that  literature  w'as  life.  Yes — but  it  is  life  dealt  with 
in  a  particular  way.  It  is  life  and  art  :  life  as  art  handles  it,  re- 
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shapes  it,  re-creates  it  into  new  birth.  A  mere  statement  of  fact, 
such  as  “  Men  have  generally  greater  bodily  strength  than 
women  ”  :  or  “  The  oak  lives  longer  than  the  elm,”  is  not  litera¬ 
ture  ;  it  is  just  science  :  which  is  fact,  as  it  is  in  itself,  untouched 
by  imagination  or  emotion,  unaffected  by  the  human  element. 
But  literature  is  the  fact,  not  as  it  is  in  itself,  but  as  seen 
and  coloured  by  human  eyes,  felt  by  human  feeling,  re-shaped 
by  human  imagination.  That  is  because  it  is  art.  For  art 
which  is  content  with  a  statement  of  fact  is  not  art  at  all. 
Tjiterature,  then,  is  a  marriage  of  life  and  art  :  it  is  art 
acting  on  life  and  life  on  art  in  a  union  which  is  so  intimate 
that  the  elements  cannot  be  separated  except  in  thought. 
But  both  must  always  be  present,  and  the  absence  of  either, 
even  such  weakness  of  either  as  prevents  it  from  playing 
its  full  part,  is  at  once  felt.  Or,  to  put  it  the  other  way,  the 
over-preponderance  of  either  is  fatal  to  the  balance  or  harmony 
which  is  of  the  essence  of  literature,  and  therefore  fatal  to  itself. 
The  truth  is  that  each  element  in  the  union — art  and  life  alike — 
is  only  saved  in  the  way  of  that  tremendous  saying  of  the  Gospel, 
by  being  lost,  by  losing  itself.  Each  is  lost  by  being  too  care¬ 
fully  and  lovingly  saved.  If  literature  concentrates  exclusively 
on  life,  if  it  forgets  everything  in  the  desire  to  reform  life,  if  it 
gives  to  conduct,  not  three-fourths,  but  the  whole  of  its  attention, 
as  sometimes  in  Wordsworth,  Arnold  and  even  Shelley  :  or  if 
it  makes  the  fact,  not  an  instrument,  but  an  end  in  itself,  and  the 
only  end,  as  in  Zola’s  descriptive  encyclopaedias  of  money  and 
labour  and  religion ;  it  ceases  in  each  case  to  be  literature  and 
defeats  its  own  end  :  we  neither  listen  to  its  sermons  nor  re¬ 
member  its  descriptions.  Its  exaggerated  interest  in  life  has 
prevented  it  from  having  any  influence  on  life.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  be  so  intent  on  art,  and  so  divorced  from  life,  that  it 
gives  all  its  energies  to  turning  phrases,  concocting  conceits,  or 
accomplishing  curious  and  difficult  metrical  feats,  as  in  so  many 
Italian  canzoni  and  French  ballades  of  the  Renascence,  so  many 
English  sonnet  sequences  and  pretty  but  empty  lyrics  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  so  many  vers  de  sociit6  of 
all  periods  and  countries,  then  it  only  shows  how  dead  is  that 
art  which  exercises  itself  upon  a  vacuum  in  which  there  is  neither 
the  truth  nor  the  feeling  which  make  up  life. 

Yet  among  people  who  are  ignorant  of  the  arts  there  is  no 
delusion  so  common  as  that  which  supposes  art  to  be  an  affair 
of  ornament  and  fiction,  unconcerned  and  unconnected  with  use 
and  life.  Simple  people  suppose  that  an  unadorned  house  cannot 
be  a  fine  one ;  and  that  a  plain  piece  of  writing  cannot  be  litera¬ 
ture.  They  are  even  rather  apt,  when  they  read  writers  of  per- 
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feet  simplicity  like  Cervantes,  Bimyan  or  Swift,  to  suppose  that 
if  they  themselves  wrote  a  book  that  is  how  they  would  write,  not 
having  the  necessary  genius  to  attempt  to  write  like  a  Euphuist 
or  a  Pr^cieux.  It  is  said  lhat  when  Lord  Roberts  undertook 
to  write  a  book  on  his  life  in  India  he  spent  many  laborious 
weeks  on  his  first  chapter,  and  then  submitted  it  to  a  man  of 
letters  whom  he  knew.  The  verdict  was  that  the  book  promised 
to  be  quite  interesting,  “  but,”  asked  the  man  of  letters,  ”  why 
have  you  spun  it  out  with  all  those  similes  and  far-fetched  literary 
allusions?”  “Good  God!”  said  Lord  Roberts.  “Doesn’t 
one  have  to  do  that  ?  Those  things  have  given  me  ever  so  many 
sleepless  nights.  I  thought  a  real  book  would  never  do  without 
them.”  The  advice  not  only  saved  the  author  much  labour:  it 
saved  the  book  from  failure  and  contempt.  For  if  life  without 
art  is  apt  to  be  tedious,  art  without  life  is  intolerable.  Lord 
Roberts’s  book  may  not  be  fine  literature,  but  it  is  at  any  rate  a 
book  that  can  be  read. 

I  think  this  action  and  reaction  may  be  traced  all  down  the 
history  of  our  poetry.  I  am  afraid  I  am  the  very  opposite  of 
well-read  in  our  early  poetry.  But  from  what  I  have  read  about 
it,  and,  with  difficulty,  of  it,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  has 
more  of  life  than  art  in  it.  This  is,  I  suppose,  the  usual  weakness 
of  all  primitive  literatures.  Man  can  hardly  help  being  interested 
in  observing  himself  and  his  own  life,  and  drawing  his  conclu¬ 
sions  from  what  he  observes  :  so  that  a  people  will  have  a  thousand 
proverbs  before  they  have  one  poem.  Sancho  Panza  is  many 
centuries  older  than  his  creator,  or  than  his  companion  in 
immortality,  the  more  poetic  Don  Quixote.  That  is  because 
we  are  aware  of  ourselves  and  other  human  beings  as  soon  as 
we  are  aware  of  anything,  while  many  of  us — perhaps  the 
majority — pass  the  whole  of  life  without  ever  being  aware  of  art 
at  all.  Ars  longa,  vita  hrevis:  and  life  takes  revenge  for  its 
shortness  by  interesting  us  at  once,  and  interesting  all  of  us,  even 
the  most  primitive,  simple  and  uneducated  people.  So  Early 
English  literature  was  often  full  of  truth  and  moral  insight,  but, 
being  deficient  in  art,  failed  to  be  a  permanent  factor  in  English 
life.  Its  own  defects,  for  which  it  was  responsible,  united  with 
the  change  of  language,  for  which  it  was  not,  to  make  it  unread¬ 
able,  and  to  leave  it  where  it  has  remained — in  an  antiquarian 
and  linguistic  backwater.  The  stream  got  ver^^  thin,  clogged 
sometimes  by  defects  of  the  opposite  sort,  wasting  itself  in 
the  backwaters  of  ingenuity  :  echoes  of  Provence  and  Northern 
France,  echoes  that  were  only  echoes,  exercises  in  imitation, 
art  divorced  from  life,  the  dilettante  entertainment  of  the  idle¬ 
ness  of  courts  and  castles.  Then  at  last  it  widened  out  into  the 
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noble  reach  which  we  associate  with  the  name  of  Chaucer,  the 
first  English  poet  in  whom  the  equipoise  of  art  and  life  begins 
to  be  seen  in  something  like  perfection.  Here  at  last  was  a  man 
who  understood  life  and  had  mastered  his  difficult  art :  who  had 
something  to  say  and  knew  how  to  say  it. 

We  can  never  overpraise  Chaucer.  What  we  should  have  been 
without  him  no  one  can  say.  He  first  made  us  European  :  he 
gathered  his  subjects  and  learnt  his  art  from  the  greatest  European 
masters  of  his  own  day  and  of  the  days  before  him  and  from 
those  ancients  who  had  been  their  masters  :  and  he  first  brought 
to  the  work  of  poetry  a  genius  for  living  and  observing  and 
thinking  and'  writing  which  enabled  him  to  deal  freely  both 
with  life  and  with  the  art  of  his  masters,  and  to  make  a  new 
creation  of  his  own.  And  there  is  another  thing.  He  is  the 
first  to  sound  the  free,  fresh,  natural  and  easy  note  which  we 
think  of  as  modern,  though  many  of  the  Greeks  and  some  of  the 
Romans  had  it.  But  the  Middle  Age  had  largely  lost  it.  There 
are  exceptions  to  all  rules,  of  course  ;  but  as  a  whole  the  utterance 
of  the  Middle  Age  is  choked  with  pedantry  and  clumsiness.  Be¬ 
fore  Chaucer  Christianity  had  produced  only  one  great  poet 
of  the  order  which  the  intelligent  reader  of  any  age  or  country 
instantly  recognises  as  belonging  to  all.  For  I  do  not  think  that 
even  Petrarch  is  that.  Dante  stands  alone.  And  Dante’s  position 
is  peculiar.  Mighty  as  is  his  genius,  vast  as  his  learning, 
exalted  perhaps  beyond  all  others  as  his  spirit,  lie  looks  back¬ 
ward  rather  than  forward.  So  far  as  I  know  the  great  literature 
of  the  world,  I  should  suppose  him  to  be,  without  rival  or  question, 
the  greatest  poet  of  the  greatest  of  all  subjects.  But  his  task  is 
not  to  anticipate  the  world  which  was  coming ;  it  is  to  sum  up  in 
one  mighty  work  of  art  the  whole  life,  learning  and  politics  of  a 
world  which  was  rapidly  passing  away.  Nowhere  is  his  genius 
more  shown  than  in  the  way  he  triumphed  over  the  narrow 
limitations  which  he  imposed  on  himself.  On  every  page  of 
Milton  one  feels  the  hampering  effects  on  poetry  of  a  strictly 
defined  logical  creed.  Dante’s  creed  was  a  hundred  times  more 
detailed  than  Milton’s  :  and  it  was  further  limited  by  philo¬ 
sophical  explanations  of  every  article  it  contained.  Yet  his  genius 
can  carry  all  this  heavy  baggage  with  him  into  the  empyrean  of 
poetry.  Still,  heavy  baggage  it  is  :  most  of  us  have  little  to  do 
to-day  with  the  ingenious  subtleties  of  the  school  philosophy,  or 
even  with  a  local  Hell  and  Purgatory,  or  with  such  questions  as 
the  penalty  paid  by  children  for  dying  unbaptised.  Dante’s  great 
poem  is  largely  an  apotheosis,  the  most  magnificent  in  the  world. 
But,  after  all,  apotheosis  is  for  things  and  persons  which  on 
earth  are  dead.  T  am  not  forgetting  for  a  moment  the  eternal 
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truth  of  the  human  faith  and  divine  love  which  fill  the  poem, 
nor  the  delight  which  it  so  often  exhibits  in  the  works  and  ways 
of  man  and  in  the  beautiful  things  among  which  he  passes  his 
earthly  life  ;  nor,  again,  the  consummate  force,  brevity  and  de¬ 
cision  of  its  style.  Without  these  the  poem  would  not  be  the 
thing  of  immortality  which  it  unquestionably  is.  But,  neverthe¬ 
less,  even  these  things  in  part,  and  all  others  in  entirety,  are 
given  a  strictly  mediaeval  clothing,  and  to  move  from  them  to 
Chaucer  is  to  move  from  the  old  world  to  the  new,  even,  in  one 
sense,  from  darkness  to  light. 

But  the  light  was  soon  extinguished.  The  school  of  Chaucer 
was  only  a  school  :  none  of  the  scholars  in  it  ever  came  to  be 
masters.  The  art  of  Chaucer  had  no  equal  till  Spenser  came, 
nearly  two  centuries  later  :  and  as  to  the  wide  knowledge  of 
Chaucer,  his  combined  shrewdness,  humour,  sympathy,  his  com¬ 
mon  sense,  in  both  the  meanings  of  the  word  “  sense,”  that  is, 
hh  understanding  of  his  fellow-men  and  his  feeling  for  them,  his 
power  of  entering  both  into  their  point  of  view  and  into  their 
feelings,  they  were  not  to  be  seen  again  till  the  full  two  centuries 
produced  Shakespeare. 

Before  the  Faery  Queen  was  written,  Europe  and,  in  its  wake, 
England  had  been  transformed  by  two  mighty  movements,  the 
Renascence  of  the  ancient  world,  and  the  Reformation  which 
was  at  first  mainly  the  ally  of  the  Renascence  and  later  mainly 
its  enemy.  The  first  effort  of  the  Reformation  w^as  directed 
against  mediaevalism,  the  follies  of  the  schools,  the  idleness  and 
degradation  of  the  monasteries,  the  worldliness  and  corruption 
of  the  Papacy  and  the  Hierarchy.  That  phase  is  best  seen,  per¬ 
haps,  in  Erasmus,  who  was  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  new 
learning.  But  as  the  Reformation  became  more  Jewish  and  more 
Puritan,  that  is,  more  exclusively  interested  in  conduct,  and  the 
Renascence  became  more  intellectual,  that  is,  more  interested  in 
free  speculation  of  every  kind,  they  necessarily  parted  company. 
The  last  occasion  on  which  they  appear  in  perfect  harmony 
is  perhaps  the  publication  of  the  pre-Civil  War  poems  of  Milton. 
But  this  is  to  anticipate.  What  I  was  coming  to  say  was  that 
both  the  art  and  the  life  which  we  find  in  Spenser  and  Shake¬ 
speare  were  necessarily  very  different  from  those  of  Chaucer. 
Chaucer  was  as  much  in  advance  of  his  age  as  a  poet  can  be,  but 
no  man,  or  at  least  no  poet  or  artist,  whatever  may  be  true  of  a 
man  of  science,  can  get  out  of  his  own  age  altogether.  Lover 
of  light  and  freedom  as  Chaucer  is,  he  is  still  a  man  of  the  Middle 
'Age  which  loved  neither.  We  can  set  Do  limits  to  what  he 
might  have  been  if  he  had  lived  two  hundred  years  later.  But 
we  must  take  him  as  he  is,  and  take  him  with  thankfulness.  And 
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as  he  is,  part  of  his  delightfulness  is  due  to  a  certain  mental 
naiveU,  one  may  almost  say  childishness,  the  childishness  of  his 
age,  which  even  he  could  not  escape.  But,  for  good  or  for  evil, 
with  the  Eenascence  and  Eeformation  we  put  away  childish 
things.  No  one  was  ever  saner  than  Chaucer,  but  he  could  not 
have  the  large  and  rational  view  of  life  which  the  great  Eliza¬ 
bethans  owed  to  the  Eenascence.  And  he  could  not  have  the 
profound  moral  seriousness  which  all  the  churches  and  religious 
parties,  including  that  which  it  assailed,  owed  to  the  Eeforma¬ 
tion.  In  spite  of  his  occasional  indecency,  he  is  fundamentally 
on  the  side  of  the  angels.  But  a  faith  and  morals  which  arc  in¬ 
herited  and  undisputed  cannot  have  the  heat  of  conviction  of 
those  but  just  emerging  from  a  struggle  of  life  and  death.  You 
may  say,  and  say  with  truth,  that  we  know  nothing  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  opinions  of  Shakespeare,  and  little  of  those  of  most  of  tho 
Elizabethan  writers.  Explicit  religious  utterances  belong  rather 
to  the  next  generation,  which  begins  with  Donne.  But,  neverthe¬ 
less,  can  it  be  denied  that  in  the  great  writers  of  the  Elizabethan 
age,  and  notably  in  Shakespeare,  there  is  a  pervading  sense  of 
the  greatness  of  the  moral  issues  of  life,  a  moral  seriousness  which 
there  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  in  Chaucer?  Life  has  become 
an  affair  for  grown  men ;  not  merely,  as  in  Chaucer,  a  thing 
to  be  accepted,  played  with,  enjoyed,  suffered,  but  a  thing  to  be 
understood  and  to  be  conquered  :  difficult  of  comprehension,  re¬ 
quiring  all  our  thought ;  difficult  of  mastery,  requiring  an  un¬ 
ceasing  vigilance  of  will  and  conscience.  This  is  truer,  of  course, 
of  Shakespeare  than  of  Spenser.  In  fact,  Spenser  is,  in  many 
ways,  one  of  those  who  look  back  to  the  asre  behind  them.  He 
is  decidedly  more  mediaeval  than  either  of  his  masters,  Ariosto 
or  Tasso.  Ariosto’s  story  is  almost  as  mediae vally  involved  as 
Spenser’s  :  but  no  poet  can  be  swifter  than  he  when  he  chooses  : 
and  beside  him  Spenser  appears  clumsy,  laborious  and  imper¬ 
fectly  civilised.  Tasso’s  subject  is  the  mediaeval  one  of  the 
Crusades,  but  he  conceives  it  as  a  whole,  and  gives  sanity  to  its 
fairy  tales ;  and  neither  artistic  unity  nor  human  sanity  is  among 
the  characteristics  of  the  Middle  Age,  or  even — certainly  not  unity 
— of  the  Faery  Queen.  That  poem  has  the  mediaeval  weakness  of 
meandering  endlessly  towards  a  goal  which  no  one  can  guess  at, 
and  which,  in  fact,  is  never  reached.  It  lacks  lucidity  and  order, 
two  of  the  greatest  lessons  which  the  new  world  was  learning 
of  the  classics.  In  these  respects  it  remains  in  the  stage  of 
artistic  childhood  :  the  story  seems  often  to  wander  at  its  own 
will,  hardly  directed  at  all  by  the  poet’s  mind.  Indeed,  in  both 
art  and  life  it  is  largely  a  mediaeval  survivor.  One  of  the  most 
striking  characteristics  of  the  Middle  Age  is  that  it  appears  to 
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have  felt  little  objection  to  tediousness  or  to  endless  monotony 
of  repetition.  So  in  the  Faery  Queen.  The  personal  combats  of 
Homer  soon  become  rather  wearisome  to  the  modern  reader  : 
but  those  which  repeat  themselves  again  and  again  throughout 
the  Faery  Queen  are  infinitely  more  so.  They  have  far  less  variety 
and  far  less  vigour.  And  Spenser’s  treatment  of  human  character 
is  on  the  whole  narrowly  mediaeval :  his  virtues  and  vices  are 
limited  to  those  of  chivalry,  such  as  personal  bravery,  chastity, 
hospitality  to  strangers,  and  their  opposites.  We  miss  the  God’s 
plenty  of  Chaucer,  with  its  pell-mell  of  human  life  as  we  know 
it  in  its  infinite  shades  and  gradations. 

Yet  if  both  in  art  and  life  the  Faery  Queen  seems  partly  a  step 
backward  when  we  compare  it  with  the  Canterbury  Tales,  not 
only  that  great  poem  but  other  works  of  Spenser  show  that  it 
was  not  for  nothing  he  lived  after  and  not  before  the  great  in¬ 
tellectual  and  religious  movements  of  the  early  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  For  instance,  one  may  like  the  change  or  regret  it;  but, 
for  good  or  for  evil,  he  is  no  longer  naive.  He  first  for  England, 
as  Ronsard  first  for  France,  strikes  a  note,  the  note  of  the  os 
magna  sonans,  greatness  finding  great  utterance,  which  the 
Middle  Age  could  not  sound  in  either  country.  The  very  first 
stanzas  of  the  Faery  Queen  give  us  that  note  : — 

“  Help©  then,  O  holy  virgin  !  chief©  of  nine. 

Thy  weaker  Novice  to  perform©  thy  will ; 

Lay  forth  out  of  thine  everlasting  scryne 
The  antique  rolles,  which  there  lye  hidden  still. 

Of  Faerie  knights,  and  fa3rrest  Ttmaquill, 

Whom  that  most  noble  Briton  Prince  so  long 
Sought  through  the  world,  and  suffered  so  much  ill. 

That  I  must  rue  his  imdeserved  wrong : 

O,  helpe  thou  my  weake  wit,  and  sharpen  my  dull  tong  1  ” 

To  this  height  he  again  and  again  rises  out  of  the  tedious  pro¬ 
lixities  and  incredible  adventures  of  his  knights  and  ladies.  He 
has  not  had  the  formal  courage  to  cast  off  the  old  clothes  of 
mediaeval  romance,  but  he  is  not  blind  to  what  was  buried  under 
it,  the  high  adventure  of  noble  living;  and  he  can  picture  it 
with  a  largeness  and  accompany  it  with  a  music  of  which  the 
Middle  Age  knew  nothing,  which,  in  fact,  could  not  come  till  the 
Middle  Age  had  been  universalised,  intellectualised  and  human¬ 
ised  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics.  And 
his  immortal  stanza?  Is  not  the  suave  and  gracious  perfection  of 
its  harmony  a  thing  inconceivable  in  the  English  Middle  Age? 
Whatever  Spenser  had  not  learnt  of  the  new  world,  the  lesson 
that  literature  is  a  fine  art,  that  its  expression  must  be  a  thing  of 
order  and  beauty  and  delight,  not  a  thing  harsh,  crabbed,  casual. 
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that  lesson  he  had  learnt,  and  few  of  his  successors  have  been 
better  masters  of  it.  Their  especial  delight  in  him — as  we  find 
it  recorded  in  the  lives  of  Milton,  Cowley,  Pope,  Wordsworth, 
Keats — is  the  best  tribute  to  the  fine  quality  of  his  art :  he  is,  in 
this  matter,  il  maestro  di  color  che  sanno,  the  craftsman  admired 
of  craftsmen,  the  poets’  poet. 

In  some  respects  his  advance  on  the  Middle  Age,  both  in  life 
and  art,  is  more  remarkable  in  his  minor  poems  than  in  the 
Faery  Queen.  For  instance,  in  the  Hymn  of  Heavenly  Love  we 
get  an  anticipation  of  the  majesty  of  Milton  : — 

» 

“  Before  this  worlds  great  frame,  in  which  al  things 
Are  now  contained,  found  any  being-place. 

Ere  flitting  Time  could  wag  his  eyas  wings 
About  that  mightie  bound  which  doth  embrace 
The  rolling  Spheres,  and  parts  their  houres  by  space. 

That  High  Etemall  Powre,  which  now  doth  move 
In  all  these  things,  mov’d  in  it  selfe  by  love.” 

Here,  as  in  several  other  of  the  minor  poems,  and  especially 
in  every  line  of  the  Epithalamium,  is  art  which,  for  the  first 
time  in  English,  takes  equal  rank  with  that  of  the  ancient  classics 
and  the  great  Italians.  Chaucer  had  a  clearer  view  of  life  than 
Spenser  :  and  he  had  more  ease  and  humour  :  but,  on  the  whole, 
he  loves  the  ground  :  he  could  not  maintain  himself  for  long  on 
the  heights  of  poetry,  with  mind  and  imagination  and  emotion 
all  uplifted  above  their  common  level,  and  finding  an  utterance 
which  fuses  them  all  in  a  satisfying  whole.  Spenser  was  the  first 
Englishman  who  could  do  that. 

Since  his  death  more  than  300  wonderful  years  have  passed  over 
onr  poetry.  I  have  no  time  now,  of  course,  to  speak  even  of  the 
greatest  names  which  adorn  those  centuries.  But  there  is  this 
to  be  said.  When  Spenser  appeared  by  Chaucer’s  side  men  who 
knew  what  poetry  was  knew  that  England  had  taken  her  place 
among  those  nations  which  could  claim  to  have  produced  great 
poetry.  Chaucer  had  brought  us,  as  I  said,  the  sane  and  liberal 
view  of  life.  Spenser  gave  us  the  exalted  view  of  it  without 
which  the  poetic  treatment  of  life  is  not  complete,  and  he  gave 
ns  the  noble  art  which  makes  a  high  music  of  all  observation, 
thought  and  feeling.  With  Spenser,  English  poetry  was  seen  to 
have  exhibited  all  the  qualities  of  great  poetry.  But  within  little 
more  than  half  a  century  after  his  death  it  was  seen  to  have  done 
more  than  that.  And  long  before  the  full  century  had  elapsed 
that  generous  poet  who  was  the  first  of  our  great  critics  of  poetry 
had  definitely  recognised  that  we  in  England  were  already  pos¬ 
sessed  of  two  poets  who  not  only  belonged,  like  Spenser,  to  the 
world  of  great  poetry,  but  were  among  those  few  mighty  ones 
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who  sit  in  that  world — to  apply  the  phrase  of  one  of  them — 
on  sainted  seats  as  its  enthroned  gods.  Dryden’s  prompt  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  splendour  of  the  genius  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton 
— both  as  unlike  him  as  they  are  unlike  each  other — is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  recorded  triumphs  of  literary  judgment.  It  would 
have  seemed  madness  outside  England,  if  anybody  had  heard  of 
it.  But  it  was  the  truth,  and  after  another  hundred  years  or  so 
all  Europe  had  come  to  see  that  it  was.  I  imagine  that  neither 
France  nor  Italy  nor  Spain  nor  Germany,  whatever  they  might 
claim  for  themselves,  would  allow  that  any  of  the  other  three 
possessed  more  than  one  poet  who  ranked  above,  or  even  on  a 
level  with,  Shakespeare  and  Milton. 

However,  it  is  not  our  business — nor  a  very  profitable  one  for 
anyone — to  be  awarding  first  classes  or  seconds  in  an  imaginary 
world-competition  of  poets.  Shakespeare  and  Milton  are  any¬ 
how  great  enough  for  an  Englishman  to  feel  it  about  his  highest 
glory  that  their  language  is  his  mother  tongue.  But  observe 
this.  The  mighty  pair  on  whose  shoulders  we  English  climb 
these  heights  are  as  unlike  each  other  as  two  poets  well  can  be. 
No  doubt  they  were  also  as  unlike  as  two  men  can  be,  but  that 
is  not  the  present  point.  What  I  am  now  concerned  with  is  the 
poetic  contrast.  Shakespeare,  chronologically  the  third  great 
name  in  our  poetic  annals,  gave  what  the  second,  Spenser,  could 
not  give — the  universality  of  life ;  not  only  its  height  and  depth, 
but  its  infinite  variety.  He  completes  the  gift  of  Chaucer.  It  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  Spenser’s  gift  which  Milton  completes. 
Milton  is,  without  rival  or  question,  the  greatest  artist  of  our 
race.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  arguable  that  his  poetry,  which  is,  very 
nearly  all  of  it,  of  consummate  perfection,  is  in  craftsmanship, 
if  not  quite  so  certainly  in  design,  the  greatest  work  of  art  in  the 
whole  world  of  poetry.  One  test  of  poetry  as  art  is  whether  you 
can  alter  the  words  it  uses.  How  many  times  do  you  find  one 
that  you  can  alter  in  Milton?  Is  even  Virgil  more  final  than  he 
is?  That  is  why  they  are  of  all  poets  the  easiest  to  retain  in 
the  memory  :  their  word  is  always  the  only  possible  word  when 
once  you  have  been  shown  it.  Well,  that  is  Milton,  the  mag¬ 
nificent  craftsman,  the  self-conscious,  deliberate,  laborious 
genius,  who  always  knew  what  he  was  doing  and  why  he  was 
doing  it,  who  put  purpose  and  character  into  every  word  he 
uttered,  and  was  never  for  a  moment  easy-going,  indifferent,  im¬ 
partial  or  amused.  Could  there  be  a  man  less  like  Shakespeare? 
The  one  as  we  know  him  is  all  art  and  will :  the  other — I  might 
almost  say,  but  that  it  is  difficult  and  dangerous  to  talk  of  limita¬ 
tions  in  connection  with  Shakespeare — is  all  experience  and  sym¬ 
pathy,  entering  into  everything,  accepting  everything,  never  im- 
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posing  himself  upon  anything  :  the  one  is  all  intension,  the  other 
all  extension  :  the  one,  we  may  say,  exhibits  the  embodied  con¬ 
centration  of  art,  the  other  the  diffused  fluidity  and  mobility  of 
life.  There  is  a  vast  quantity  of  life  in  Milton,  and  there  are 
ever-recurrmg  moments  of  the  loveliest  art  in  Shakespeare.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  in  Shakespeare  it  is  the 
fullness  and  variety  of  life  which  are  the  dominant  impression, 
and  in  Milton  the  intensity  and  rarity  of  art. 

So  those  two  sides  of  the  ever-shifting  balance  reach  their  ex¬ 
tremes  in  these  two  supreme  men.  But  life  and  art  are  both 
inexhaustible,  and  not  even  Shakespeare  and  Milton  could  ex¬ 
haust  them.  Both  of  them  are  for  ever  being  born  again,  the 
same  and  not  the  same.  You  cannot  separate,  of  course,  except 
in  thought,  the  two  elements  which  are  strangely  united  to  make 
what  we  call  poetry,  any  more  than  we  can  see  body  apart  from 
soul,  or  soul  apart  from  body.  But  all  poetry  has  them  both; 
the  criticism  of  life  on  which  one  great  critic  laid  all  his  stress, 
the  art  on  which  others  have  laid  all  theirs.  And  whether  we 
think  of  them  apart  or  in  union  we  can  see  them  changing  and 
being  re-born  as  the  generations  go  by.  And  the  method  of  re¬ 
birth  is,  if  you  look  at  it,  always  the  same.  At  any  rate,  it  always 
thinks  of  itself  in  the  same  way,  as  a  return  to  nature.  Life  as 
the  great  Elizabethans  saw  it  is  not  life  as  the  men  of  the  Ee- 
storation  saw  it,  nor  is  the  art  of  Shakespeare  the  art  of  Pope. 
What  has  happened?  In  each  case,  in  art  and  in  life,  what  the 
new  generation  thinks  has  happened  is  a  return  to  nature.  The 
extravagances  of  the  Shakespearean  drama,  the  pontifical  splen¬ 
dours  and  sublimities  of  the  Miltonian  epic,  themselves  an  escape 
to  nature  out  of  mediajvalism,  are  to  be  exchanged  for  life  as  you 
see  it  in  your  own  house  and  your  neighbour’s  ;  and  poetry  is  to 
speak  the  language  as  well  as  live  the  life  of  ordinary  men.  That 
is  what  Dryden  and  Pope  thought  they  were  doing,  and  partly 
were.  But  let  tw’o  or  three  generations  go  by  and  what  has 
happened?  That  which  was  introduced  as  the  natural  has  be¬ 
come  the  artificial :  what  was  meant  to  be  human  life  has  become 
merely  polite  society  :  we  seem  to  have  escaped  from  the  wild 
forest  of  romance  only  to  shut  ourselves  up  in  a  London  parlour, 
and  from  the  absurdities  of  a  world  where  everybody  seemed  to 
walk  on  stilts  to  the  insipidities  of  one  in  which  nobody  would 
soil  his  fine  shoes  by  so  much  as  walking  at  all  :  from  a  language 
full  of  daring  flights  of  every  kind  to  one  which  had  sacrificed 
all  the  colour  and  energy  and  warmth  of  life  on  the  altar  of  a 
cool  correctness.  And  so  we  get  every  kind  of  return  to  nature 
at  once  :  Cowper’s  return  to  the  country,  Burns’s  return  to  the 
plain  people,  Blake’s  return  to  spirit,  Wordsworth’s  return  to 
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all  three,  spirit  and  people  and  country  at  once.  All  are  con¬ 
ceived  as  a  return  to  nature.  And  so  is  even  the  work  of  the 
great  romantics.  Scott  and  Byron  and  Keats  knew  that  nature 
has  colour  and  has  detail  and  hears  the  marks  of  its  past  :  all 
things  that  had  been  forgotten  in  the  abstract  generalising  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  And  now  another  hundred  years  have 
passed  and  we  see  the  same  thing  once  more.  The  dominant 
Victorian  figure  was  Tennyson,  the  poetic  child  partly  of  Words¬ 
worth  and  partly  of  Keats  :  though  perhaps  he  owed  more  to  the 
Latin  and  Greek  classics  than  to  any  Englishman.  Still  he  carried 
on  the  tradition  which  to  him  as  to  them  seemed  to  be  founded  on 
life  and  nature.  And  now  our  contemporary  Georgian  poets  are 
once  more  returning  to  nature  :  finding  the  Tennysonian  life 
and  art  conventional,  and  insisting  on  their  right  to  rebaptise 
poetry  in  a  bath  of  naturalness.  And,  of  course,  some  of  them 
are  exercising  that  right  in  such  a  way  (I  am  not  blaming  them  : 
it  is  the  inevitable  swing  of  the  pendulum)  as  to  be  certain  to 
produce  another  reaction  to  another  naturalness,  which  will  have 
for  its  business  to  assert  that  common  sense  is  just  as  natural 
as  violence,  decency  as  indecency,  English  as  slang.  So  the 
eternal  quest  of  la  vraie  viriU  goes  on  :  in  poetry,  in  painting, 
sometimes  even  in  music.  And  the  artists  of  each  successive 
generation  are  for  ever  looking  for  what  is  not  to  be  found  :  a 
method  which  can  make  life  art  and  yet  leave  it  unchanged. 
But  art  and  science  are  not  the  same  thing.  Art  cannot  touch 
without  transforming  :  and  life  as  shown  by  art  is  never  life  as  it 
is  to  the  intellect :  it  is  always  something  re-created,  born  of  a 
marriage  of  the  fact  and  the  imagination  ;  of  the  artist’s  tempera¬ 
ment  embracing  so  much  of  life  as  is  patient  of  his  embrace  :  a 
process  which  begins  afresh  and  produces  a  different  result  with 
each  artist,  as  no  one  man  repeats  another.  The  irony  of  the 
business  is  that  each  artist  claims  to  be  giving,  and  perhaps 
really  wishes  to  give,  the  bare  truth  of  life  itself ;  while  the 
more  power  he  puts  into  his  effort,  the  lesS;  in  one  way,  he 
succeeds.  For  the  more  he  has  in  him  the  more  he  himself 
colours  and  shapes  the  result,  the  more  he  transforms  and 
recreates  nature,  till  what  he  meant  for  nature  becomes  more 
and  more  himself. 

That  is  the  delight  and  mystery  of  art,  and  above  all  of  poetry. 
The  very  business  of  the  poet  is  to  seek  what  can  never  be  found, 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  itself.  Like  the  rest  of  us  he  spends  his 
life  in  trying  to  escape  himself.  But  like  the  rest  of  us  he  fails. 
He  fails  because,  like  us,  he  brings  himself  into  everything  he 
does.  Only  his  failure  is  different  from  ours.  For  the  self  which 
we  cannot  escape  is  often  only  a  degradation  or  contradiction  of 
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tlie  truth  of  which  we  have  a  fitful  vision.  His — so  far  as  he 
is  indeed  a  poet — is  that  part  of  the  truth  which  was  not  before 
him,  which  could  not  have  been  without  him,  which  it  was  his 
gift  and  work  to  reveal,  or  rather  to  create.  For  the  process  of 
creation  is  never  ended  :  and  what  the  poet  does  when  he  seeks 
to  reveal  a  truth  which  is,  is  to  bring  himself  to  bear  on  it,  and 
so  to  create  a  truth  which  never  was  before.  Poetry  is  life  and 
art :  and  it  is  in  seeking  to  rediscover  the  old  that  art  is  for  ever 
bringing  to  birth  the  new.  The  primal  act  of  creation  was  to 
bring  order  out  of  chaos  :  and  the  order  was  life.  And  so  it  has 
always  been.  It  is  true,  not  in  any  rhetorical  sense  but  literally, 
that  the  poet  and  every  artist  follows  the  method  of  the  Divine 
Maker.  His  spirit  which  is  art  breathes  upon  the  chaos  of  life ; 
and  behold  there  is,  first,  order :  and  then  again  another  and 
higher  kind  of  life. 

John  Bailey. 
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De  Qdincey  holds  a  peculiar  position  amongst  authors.  Except 
for  a  forgotten  treatise  on  Political  Economy  he  pubUshed  no 
original  book  in  all  his  long  career,  although  he  was  a  voluminous 
writer;  his  collected  works,  incomplete,  filling  sixteen  volumes. 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  to  the  general  public  he  is 
known  chiefly  by  his  Confessions  of  an  Opium  Eater  and  some 
half-dozen  essays,  such  as  Murder  as  Fine  Art,  The  English 
Mail  Coach,  and  the  Spanish  Military  Nun. 

Y"et  his  reputation  amongst  writers  stands  high,  which  argues 
qualities  of  an  exceptional  order.  The  numberless  books  on 
English  composition  invariably  speak  of  him  in  terms  of  admira» 
tion,  and  quote  from  him  freely  :  a  recent  hand-book  refers  to 
him  more  frequently  than  to  any  other  writer.  As  a  sample 
of  the  praise  lavished  on  him  let  me  quote  from  Professor  Minto’s 
Manual  of  English  Prose  Literature  (p.  71)  : — 

“  The  melody  of  De  Quincey’s  prose  is  pre-eminently  rich  and  stately. 
He  takes  rank  with  Milton  as  one  of  our  greatest  masters  of  stately  cadence, 
as  well  as  of  sublime  composition  .  .  .  for  magnificent  effects,  at  least 
in  prose,  the  palm  must  probably  be  assigned  to  De  Quincey.’’ 

Leslie  Stephen  describes  him  as  “  one  of  the  great  masters  of 
English  ini  what  he  calls  .  .  .  the  department  of 

impassioned  prose  ”  (Dictionary  of  National  Biography). 

Many  other  similar  testimonies  could  be  quoted  :  by  common 
consent  of  his  contemporaries  and  of  posterity  De  Quincey  was 
a  master,  and  as  such  is  held  up  to  admiration  as  a  model  in  all 
manuals  of  literature,  though  generally  with  reservations. 

A  writer  lives  by  virtue  of  his  matter  and  his  style.  De 
Quincey’s  subjects  were  miscellaneous  to  the  last  degree  :  nothing 
came  amiss  to  him.  His  extraordinary  range  of  reading  and  his 
prodigious  memory  enabled  him  to  write  on  any  topic  which  might 
be  suggested  to  him,  or  which  took  his  fancy.  This  naturally 
led  to  his  writing  on  subjects  which  are  only  interesting  to  a 
hmited  public,  for  few  will  read  for  style  alone  a  paper  on  a  topic 
for  which  they  have  no  predilection.  At  the  same  time,  one  which 
appeals  to  a  reader  is  rendered  more  attractive  if  the  style  is 
pleasing,  and  appropriate  to  the  matter. 

Definitions  of  style  are  numejrous,  and  none  is  quite  satisfactory. 
Perhaps  the  best  is  that  of  Bruneti^ire,  “  Style  is  one’s  manner  of 
expressing  one’s  self,”  a  variation  of  ”  Le  style  c’est  Thomme 
meme,”  usually  attributed  to  Buffon,  who  put  into  epigrammatic 
form  a  sentence  of  Fdnelon’s. 
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But  these  definitions  are  too  vague  to  be  of  much  use.  Herbert 
Spencer,  Pater,  S3miond8,  Stevenson  and  many  others  have  all 
given  definitions  of,  or  explained  what  they  meant  by,  style  : 
perhaps  Spencer’s  statement  that  the  test  of  style  is  “the 
economy  of  the  reader’s  attention’’  is  the  most  practical.  To 
quote  a  professional  dictum  in  the  same  sense  (Prof.  Brewster’s 
The  Writing  of  English)  :  “  Unity,  coherence  and  emphasis  ’’  are 
the  so-called  principles  of  composition.  “Unity  abhors  irrele¬ 
vancy  and  heterogeneity,  and  if  it  has  no  such  violent  objections 
to  digressions  it  insists  that  .  .  .  they  should  not  be  so 

numerous  or  so  lengthy  as  to  obscure  the  progression  of  prose.’’ 

It  is  scarcely  fair  to  judge  a  writer  by  canons  of  a  style  which 
he  might  dispute ;  but  he  cannot  object  to  a  criticism  founded 
on  the  laws  he  himself  lays  down.  De  Quincey  has  a  long  essay 
on  Style,  and  he  treat’s  the  subject  also  in  “  Bhetoric,’’  and 
as  it  is  his  style  which  is  under,  discussion  it  is  only  just  to 
ascertain  his  views.  Afterwards  we  can  examine  to  what  extent 
his  practice  agreed  with  them. 

His  essay  Style  is  mainly  a  historical  disquisition,  but 
incidentally  his  theories  can  be  gathered,  I  quote  a  portion  of 
a  paragraph  which  is  at  once  a  specimen  of  his  own  style  and  a 
definition  of  what  he  means  by  the  word  (p.  194)^  : — 

“The  word  ha's  with  us  a  two-fold  meaning;  one,  the  narrow 
meaning,  expressing  the  mere  sj/ntheais  onomaton,  the  syn taxis  or  com¬ 
bination  of  words  into  sentences  ;  the  other  of  far  wider  extent,  and 
expressing  all  possible  relations  that  can  arise  between  thoughts  and 
words,  and  the  total  effect  of  a  writer  as  derived  from  manner.  Style 
may  bo  viewed  as  an  organic  thing  and  as  a  mechanic  thing.  By  organic, 
we  mean  that  which  being  acted  upon  re-aets,  and  which  propagates  the 
communicated  power  without  loss.  By  mechanic,  that  which,  being 
impressed  with  motion,  cannot  throw  it  back  without  loss,  and  therefore 
soon  comes  to  an  end.  .  .  .  Now  the  use  of  words  is  an  organic  thing,  in 
80  far  as  language  is  connected  wdth  thoughts,  and  modified  by  thoughts. 
It  is  a  mechanic  thing,  in  so  far  as  words  in  combination  determine  or 
modify  each  other.  The  science  of  style,  as  an  organ  of  thought,  of  style 
in  relation  to  the  ideas  and  feelings,  might  be  called  the  organology  of 
style.  The  science  of  style,  considered  as  a  machine,  in  which  words  act 
upon  words,  and  through  a  particular  grammar,  might  be  called  the 
merhanology  of  style.  It  is  of  little  importance  by  what  names  these  two 
functions  of  composition  are  expressed.  But  It  is  of  great  importance 
not  to  confound  the  functions.” 

This  is  not  too  clear  as  it  stands,  but  further  exposition 
(p.  196)  renders  it  still  less  so.  Treating  of  footnotes  he  remarks 
“  the  question  is  clearly  one  which  grows  out  of  style  in  its 
relation  to  thought  ’’ — that  is  to  organology.  But  shortly  after¬ 
wards  (p.  198)  he  speaks  of  rules  for  evading  obscurity,  mis- 
(1)  Vol.  X.  References  are  to  the  Collected  Edition. 
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proportion,  etc.,  as  belonging  to  the  mechanology  of  style;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  question  of  footnotes  is  excluded  from 
that  branch. 

He  is  much  more  clear  when  he  touches  on  the  practical  side 
of  writing.  He  lays  great  emphasis  on  the  necessity  of  lucidity. 
After  stating  that  the  leading  characteristic  of  French  authors 
is  their  “  terse,  perspicuous,  brief  sentences,”  he  asserts  that  in 
English  ”  not  only  is  the  too  general  tendency  of  our  sentences 
towards  hyperbolical  length,  but  it  will  be  found  continually  that 
instead  of  one  rise  and  one  coiTesix>nding  fall — one  arsis  and  one 
thesis — there  are  many.”  This  fault  he  finds  especially  in 
journalistic  writing;  he  bewails  ”  the  exertion  of  mind  requisite 
to  follow  the  discussion  through  endless  and  labyrinthine 
sentences.”  In  another  passage  (p.  177)  he  writes  :  ”  Every  man 
who  has  had  any  exi^erience  in  writing  knows  how  natural  it 
is  for  hurry  and  fulness  of  matter  to  discharge  itself  by  vast 
sentences,  involving  clause  within  clause,  ad  infinitum ;  how 
difficult  it  is,  and  how  much  a  work  of  art,  to  break  up  this  huge 
fascicular  of  cycle  and  epicycle  into  a  graceful  succession  of 
sentences,  long  intermingled  with  short,  each  modif3dng  the 
other,  and  arising  musically  by  links  of  spontaneous  connection.” 

He  returns  to  the  subject  with  renewed  emphasis  later  in  his 
essay  (p.  279).  He  wishes  ”  to  impress  upon  every  writer  the 
vast  importance  of  compression.  Simply  to  retrench  one  word 
from  each  sentence,  one  superfluous  epithet,  for  example,  would 
probably  increase  the  disposable  time  of  the  public  by  one 
twelfth  part  :  in  other  words,  would  add  another  month  to  the 
year,  or  raise  the  sum  of  volumes  read  from  eleven  to  twelve 
hundred.  A  mechanical  operation  would  effect  that  change,  but 
by  cultivating  closer  logic  and  more  severe  habits  of  thinking 
perhaps  two  sentences  out  of  each  three  might  be  pruned  away, 
and  the  amount  of  possible  publications  might  thus  be  increased 
in  a  three-fold  degree.” 

He  seems  to  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  desirability  of  such  a 
consummation.  To  confirm  his  views  he  points  to  the  portentous 
length  of  Fhe  sentences  in  the  writings  of  Kant,  who  “has 
sentences  which  have  been  measured  by  a  carpenter ;  some  run  to 
two  feet  by  six  inches.”  (Vol.  VTTT,  p.  92.)  He  would  have 
appreciated  Mark  Twain’s  reference  to  the  same  idiosyncrasy  : 
“  When  a  German  professor  plunges  into  the  depths  of  a  sentence, 
we  see  no  more  of  him  till  he  emerges  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  with  a  verb  in  his  mouth.” 

But,  as  Professor  Brewster  points  out,  there  is  a  style  in 
paragraphs  as  well  as  in  sentences ;  and  De  Quincey  must  plead 
guilty  to  a  similar  fault  to  that  with  which  he  charges  the 
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Germans.  The  very  paragraph  in  which  he  attacks  Kant  (in 
Style)  covers  nearly  three  pages  of  34  lines  :  even  this  pales 
before  one  in  “  Modern  Superstition,”  which  covers  over  six 
pages,  and  one  in  Vol.  I  which  extends  from  page  98  to  105 — 
nearly  eight  pages.  One  draws  a  breath  of  relief  on  coming  to  the 
end. 

But  though  De  Quincey  as  a  theorist  agrees  with  the  authorities 
already  quoted  as  to  the  virtue  of  brevity  and  compression, 
he  seems  carefully  to  avoid  them.  It  is  curious  that  a  writer  who 
is  so  severe  in  his  condemnation  of  redundancy  should  himself 
furnish  such  conspicuous  examples  of  it.  Even  the  most 
enthusiastic  of  his  admirers  do  not  attempt  to  deny  his 
indulgence  in  involved,  circumlocutory  sentences,  ”  clause  within 
clause.”  In  fact,  De  Quincey  himself  was  well  aware  of  his 
tendency  to  involution,  and  confesses  a  fear  that  ”  sometimes  a 
heavy  or  too  intricate  arrangement  of  sentences  may  have 
defeated  the  tendency  of  what,  under  its  natural  presentation, 
could  have  been  affecting.” 

This  fear  was  more  than  justified.  No  more  striking  instance 
could  be  found  of  an  author’s  theory  and  practice  differing  so 
widely.  To  prove  this  statement  by  examples  would  involve 
longer  quotations  than  my  space  allows,  but  no  reader  of  De 
Quincey  is  likely  to  controvert  it.  In  confirmation  I  subjoin  the 
opinions  of  well-known  authorities.  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen 
(Dictionary  of  National  Biography)  writes,  ”  He  is  often 
intolerably  long-winded  and  discursive  ”  :  whilst  Professor  Minto 
states,  “  De  Quincey,  however,  offends  beyond  the  possibility  of 
justification,  overloading  his  sentences  in  a  gossiping  kind  of 
way  with  particulars  that  have  no  relevance  whatever  to  the 
main  statement.” 

It  is  not  difficult  to  me  to  see  how  he  came  to  commit  the  Very 
faults  which  he  denounces  so  emphatically.  He  had  exceptional 
erudition,  his  interest  in  every  topic  he  touched  was  eager,  he 
had  a  passion  for  exhausting  his  subject,  and  a  marvellous 
memory.  The  consequence  was  that  whatever  the  topic  he 
happened  to  handle,  there  crowded  to  his  brain  endless 
parallelisms  and  analogies;  a  single  word  haphazard  would 
suggest  a  new  train  of  thought,  and  before  he  was  aware  he  was 
off  at  a  tangent,  and  writing  a  disquisition  on  some  point  of  small 
importance  w’hich  had  but  little  to  do  with  his  main  theme.  In 
hunting  a  fox  he  would  turn  aside  after  every  hare  that  crossed 
his  path.  He  was  unable  to  control  his  pen  ;  ideas  came  crowding 
like  sheep  at  a  gate.  There  is  no  doubt,  moreover,  that  he  was 
not  unwilling  to  display  his  exceptional  knowledge,  even  at  the 
cost  of  coherency. 
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His  biographer^  gives,  however,  a  flattering  reason  for  his 
weakness.  He  pleads  that  it  proceeded  partly  “  from  an  extreme 
conscientiousness  that  did  not  allow  him  to  leave  statements  so 
unqualified  as  orators  or  more  popular  writers  have  found  it  to 
their  interest  to  leave  them.”  This  is  perfectly  true  :  exactness 
in  the  use  of  words  was  one  of  the  qualities  on  which  he  prided 
himself,  and  he  often  interrupted  the  flow  of  his  sentence  to 
explain  the  precise  shades  of  meaning  which  he  attached  to  the 
word  he  had  used.  But  the  result  is  often  disastrous  to  continuity. 
For  example,  he  cannot  use  the  word  ”  vernacular  ”  without  a 
lengthy  dissertation  as  to  its  origin  and  the  changes  in  its  meaning 
in  the  course  of  time.  However  interesting,  it  is  matter  out  of 
place.  Less  justifiable  was  his  habit  of  introducing  a  word  un¬ 
necessarily,  apparently  in  order  to  exhibit  his  encyclopaedic 
knowledge.  In  the  Spanish  Nun  occurs  a  striking  example 
(p.  26).  Kate  finds  "  a  barrel  of  biscuit  washed  ashore  from  the 
ship.  Biscuit  is  one  of  the  best  things  I  know,  even  if  not  made 
by  Mrs.  Bobo,”  etc.  This  necessitates  a  long  footnote  about  this 
lady,  a  biscuit-maker  of  Alabama.  Irrelevance  could  not  be 
carried  farther. 

That  De  Quincey,  writing  for  magazines,  was  often  compelled 
by  the  exigencies  of  periodical  publication  to  write  hurriedly,  and 
was  unable  to  revise  his  essays  as  completely  as  he  would  have 
wished,  is  tnie  enough,  and  is  pleaded  by  himself  in  extenuation. 
He  was  often  ”  rushed,”  partly  because  of  his  frequent  ill-health, 
often  through  procrastination,  and  sometimes  through  his 
maddening  carelessness  in  mislaying  his  manuscripts.  But  this 
plea  cannot  affect  the  judgment  of  his  final  edition,  where  he  had 
ample  opportunity  for  revision.  This  revision  mainly  consisted 
in  elaboration  of  his  original  work,  and  the  addition  of  numerous 
footnotes.  (See,  for  example,  the  additions  to  Richard  Bentley, 
published  in  1830  and  revised  in  1857.) 

As  we  have  already  seen,  De  Quincey  is  his  own  best  critic.  He 
was  well  aware  of  his  tendency  to  digression,  and  in  his  ”  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Literature  of  Infancy,”  he  makes  an  attempt  to 
excuse  himself.  ”  At  this  point,”  he  writes,  ”  I  must  pause, 
in  order  to  indulge  an  instinct  of  rambling.”  A  humorous 
defence  of  the  practice  follows,  in  which  he  asks  if  things  worthy 
of  notice  are  to  be  omitted  altogether,  or  ”  if  they  cannot  be  inter¬ 
woven  in  the  loom  let  them  ...  be  subsequently  sewed  on 
as  a  fringe,  or  even  pinned  on  as  a  patch.”  But  even  this  para¬ 
graph  could  not  pass  without  a  footnote  on  the  true  nature  of  an 
”  episode.” 

Not  that  his  ramblings  have  not  found  an  admirer.  Appro- 
(1)  H.  A.  Page.  De  Quineey'a  Li*e  and  Letters.  2  Vols» 
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prmtely  enough,  a  German  author,  quoted  by  Mr.  Page  (Vol.  II, 
p,  241)  writes  :  “  Let  those  who  will  cavil  at  the  series  of 
digressions  and  parentheses  in  which  he  indulges.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  revel  in  them.” 

Akin  to  his  love  of  digressions  is  his  fondness  for  footnotes. 
Dr.  Johnson  condemned  them  as  an  annoyance  :  an  opinion  in 
which  he  is  by  no  means  singular.  A  footnote,  even  when  it  is 
only  a  reference  to  an  authority,  is  a  drawback ;  but  when  it  is 
extended  to  considerable  dimensions  it  becomes  a  positive 
nuisance.  Here,  again,  let  me  quote  De  Quincey  :  he  mentions 
the  matter  in  his  essay  on  Style  (p.  196)  : — 

“  The  question  is  clearly  one  which  grows  out  of  style  in  its  relations 
to  thought ;  how  far,  viz.,  such  an  excrescence  as  a  note  argues  that  the 
sentence  to  which  it  is  attached  has  not  received  the  beneht  of  a  full 
development  for  the  conception  involved ;  whether,  if  thrown  into  the 
furnace  agmn  and  re-melted,  it  might  not  be  so  recast  as  to  absorb  the 
redundancy  which  has  previously  flowed  over  into  a  note.” 

This  implies  that  the  tendency  of  a  revision  should  be  towards 
tlie  absorption  of  ”  excrescences  ”  ;  but,  as  w'e  have  seen,  so  far 
from  acting  on  the  principle  he  laid  down,  he  added  instead  of 
diminishing  them.  I  take  down  a  volume  at  random ;  it  is  the 
one  containing  the  essay  on  Bentley,  etc.  (Vol.  VI).  On  page  31 
he  uses  the  word  ”  artillery  ”  :  this  calls  forth  a  note  as  to  the 
vocabulary  of  the  translators  of  the  Bible.  On  the  same  page 
the  word  ”  prophet  ”  leads  to  a  footnote  of  nearly  a  page  of 
small  tyi)e  as  to  the  functions  of  a  prophet.  Four  pages  farther 
on  the  mention  of  a  tarn  involves  an  exposition  of  the  proper  use 
of  the  word,  with  details  as  to  its  derivation.  On  pages  66-7 
there  are  twelve  lines  of  text  to  seventy  of  notes,  in  small  type. 
A  still  more  objectionable  instance  occms  at  the  end  of  the  paper 
on  Bentley.  In  the  closing  passage  he  likens  the  comparative 
quiet  of  the  last  days  of  the  belligerent  doctor  to  the  Indian 
summer,  a  passage  so  beautifully  conceived  and  executed  that  it 
is  difficult  to  read  it  without  emotion.  But  the  effect  is  totally 
si)oiled  by  a  long  footnote  on  the  German,  Russian  and 
Livonian  equivalents  for  the  Indian  summer ;  and  even  this  foot¬ 
note  has  a  sub-footnote  relative  to  the  characteristics  of  the  North- 
American  Indians,  and  their  gradual  decline  in  numbers.  By  the 
time  the  reader  has  finished  them  all  the  pathos  of  Bentley’s 
death  has  evaporated.  The  “excrescences”  are  “pinned  on 
as  a  patch  ”  with  a  vengeance. 

Needless  to  say,  this  blemish  has  not  escaped  notice.  I  have 
not  found  many  complaints  in  contemporary  criticism,  but  recent 
critics  are  unanimous  in  their  blame.  His  biographer  is  amongst 
them,  instancing  a  footnote  on  the  picturesque  extending  to  a 
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couple  of  pages  which  is  really  a  separate  essay.  He  might  have 
found  a  better  instance  in  Joan  of  Arc  (Vol.*lII)  where  a  total 
of  six  lines  of  text  is  overwhelmed  by  a  hundred  and  twenty  of 
notes  in  small  print,  of  which  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  page  consists 
of  sub-note  to  the  note. 

There  is,  however,  no  need  to  go  to  his  critics  for  his  con¬ 
demnation  :  his  own  confessions  show  that  he  was  aware  of  his 
failing.  He  speaks  of  one  of  his  notes  as  “  preposterously  long, 
but  that  was  owing  to  dire  nervousness.  ’  ’  Again  he  writes  :  “  I 
have  entangled  myself  in  a  far  longer  note  than  I  had  intended, 
but  I  will  extricate  myself  and  end  in  half  an  hour.  ”  To  be  aware 
of  a  fault  and  remain  unable  to  correct  it  seems  to  have  been  De 
Quincey’s  fate,  and  can  with  probability  be  accounted  for  by  the 
loss  of  will  power  which  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  his 
unhappy  addiction  to  opium. 

The  vivacity  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  in  his  writings  has 
unfortunately  a  tendency  to  degenerate  into  a  flippancy  which 
repels  many.  As  usual  he  is  his  own  critic.  In  Style  (p.  197) 
he  writes  as  follows  : — 

“  Flippancy  opposed  to  solemnity,  the  subsultory  to  the  continuous, 
these  are  the  two  frequent  extremities  to  which  the  French  manner 
betrays  men.  Better,  however,  to  be  flippant,  than  by  a  revolting  form 
of  tumour  and  perplexity  to  lead  men  into  habits  of  intellect  such  us 
result  from  the  modern  vice  of  English  style.” 

This  is  of  the  nature  of  a  defence,  but  that  he  was  well  aware 
of  his  tendency  to  be  flippant  on  the  wrong  occasion  is  shown 
by  a  remark  in  the  final  preface  to  his  Confessions  :  he  fears 
‘  ‘  that  by  unseasonable  levity  at  other  times  1  may  have  repelled 
the  sympathy  of  my  readers.”  That  he  has  done  so  is  in¬ 
dubitable. 

To  modern  readers,  at  all  events,  his  efforts  to  be  sprightly 
only  cause  annoyance.  I  do  not  refer  to  such  cases  as 
The  Spanish  Military  Nun,  which  is  written  throughout  in  a 
semi-humorous  vein,  but  to  papers  on  serious  subjects.  In  System 
of  the  Heavens  he  starts  the  question  as  to  the  age  of  the 
earth  in  a  style  that  is  out  of  keeping  with  his  subject  and 
with  the  rest  of  the  essay  :  ‘‘A  man  deserves  to  be  cudgelled 
who  could  put  such  improper  questions  to  a  lady  planet.  .  .  . 

Our  mother  Tellus,  beyond  all  doubt,  is  a  lovely  little  thing.  At 
any  rate,  therefore,  she  cannot  be  superannuated.  I  am  satisfied 
she  is  very  much  admired  throughout  the  Solar  System,”  and  so 
on.  The  writer  himself  evidently  became  aware  of  the 
incongruity  of  his  treatment  of  his  subject,  for  in  a  postscript  he 
‘  ‘  becomes  afraid  that  some  rea  ders  may  give  such  an 
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iuterpretatiou  to  a  few  playful  expressions  upon  the  age  of  the 
earth,”  etc.,  as  may  do  him  injustice. 

But  this  incongruity  becomes  more  repellent  when  he  indulges 
in  colloquial  expressions  and  even  frank  slang  in  his  endeavour 
to  be  jocose.  In  The  Essenes  he  has  occasion  to  refer  frequently 
to  Josephus;  he  constantly  writes  of  him  as  “  Mr.  Joe,”  some¬ 
times  as  ”  Joe  ”  tout  court.  He  addresses  Bentley,  for  whom 
he  bad  a  great  admiration,  as  ”  Dick  ”  :  he  translates  ItoauviBcov 
as  ‘‘Jacky  of  Antioch.”  (He  wrote  Greek  with  or  without 
accents  as  suited  him.)  The  learned  Dr.  Parr  is  addressed  as 
‘‘  Sam,”  as  is  also  Dr.  Johnson.  Thomas  a  Kempis  becomes 
plain  ”  Tom.”  Professor  Minto  is  certainly  not  unduly  severe 
on  this  habit  when  he  remarks  :  ‘  ‘  Sometimes  he  treats  venerable 
persons  .  .  .  with  playful  banter.” 

These  blemishes  have  met  with  frequent  condemnation. 
Leslie  Stephen  acknowledges  that  ‘  ‘  the  humour  with  which  he 
endeavours  to  relieve  his  stately  passages  is  too  often  forced  and 
strongly  wanting  in  taste,”  while  Professor  Masson  writes : 

‘  ‘  He  is  apt  to  be  too  familiar  and  colloquial,  and  to  help  himself 
to  slang  and  kitchen-rhetoric.”  But,  as  usual,  De  Quincey  is  his 
own  severest  critic.  In  Style  (p.  233)  he  writes:  “Now  the 
colloquial  expletives  so  profusely  employed  by  Plato  .  .  . 

have  crept  over  the  face  of  Greek  literature,  and  though  some 
people  think  everything  holy  which  is  printed  in  Greek 
characters,  we  must  be  allowed  to  rank  these  forms  of  expression 
as  mere  vulgarities.” 

It  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  same  condemnation  should  not 
extend  to  English  as  well  as  to  Greek  literature. 

Any  discussion  regarding  De  Quincey ’s  humour  is  sure  to 
resolve  itself  finally  into  a  question  of  the  taste  of  the  individual 
reader.  To  his  contemporaries  there  seemed  no  question  of  the 
success  of  his  humorous  writing.  In  the  Monthly  Magazine 
(1852),  for  example,  there  is  an  article  which  is  almost  indis¬ 
criminate  in  its  praise  :  De  Quincey  is  ‘‘at  once  entitled  to  be 
called  one  of  the  wittiest  of  humorists  and  most  humorous  of 
wits,”  and  the  WTiter  is  indignant  because  one  of  his  ‘‘  critics 
styles  his  humour  elephantine.”  But  even  this  whole-hearted 
admirer  acknowledges  it  would  be  better  ‘  ‘  were  he  to  turn  the 
pruning-knife  against  the  sometimes  rank  luxuriance  of  slang.” 

Miss  Martineau,  no  great  admirer  of  De  Quincey,  acknow¬ 
ledges  the  charm  of  his  humour.  The  Quarterly  Review  (1861) 
goes  further.  ‘‘  His  humour  (is)  both  masculine  and  delicate,” 
and  the  reviewer  goes  on  to  speak  of  ‘‘  his  own  overflowing 
humour,  without  making  the  slightest  approximation  to  either 
flippancy  or  coarseness”;  whilst  Mr.  Page  quotes  an  unnamed 
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critic  to  the  effect  that  ‘  ‘  De  Quincey  is  essentially  and  always  a 
humorist,  a  humorist  of  a  very  rare  and  delicate  order.”  (Vol. 
11,  p.  291.) 

But  taste  in  humour,  like  taste  in  dress,  varies  with  each 
generation.  As  Professor  Minto  points  out  in  his  able  analysis 
of  De  Quincey’s  work  {Manual,  etc.,  p.  44),  his  humour  “  is  often 
of  that  strongly  individual  kind  which  only  intimate  sympathisers 
can  tolerate.  .  .  .  De  Quincey’s  own  answer  to  Ids  censors 
is  complete  ;  ‘  Not  to  sympathise  is  not  to  understand  ’ ;  and 
the  playfulness  which  is  not  relished  becomes  flat  and  insipid,  or 
absolutely  without  meaning.” 

To  deny  a  sense  of  humour  to  De  Quincey  would  be  ridiculous, 
in  face  of  such  an  essay  as  that  On  Murder  as  Fine  Art.  But 
undoubtedly  ho  suffers  from  the  change  of  taste .  which  has 
occun*ed  since  he  wrote.  By  way  of  proof  I  subjoin  an  extract 
from  The  Spanish  Military  Nun,  an  article  of  which  he  had  a 
high  opinion.  {Vide  his  letter  of  September  19th,  1847.)  The 
quotation  is  the  more  appropriate  because  his  biographer  chooses 
it  as  a  favourable  specimen  of  his  ‘‘  quaint  and  humorous 
passages.”  It  begins  “  Kate’s  prudence  whispered  eternally,” 
etc.  (Considering  De  Quincey’s  meticulous  care  in  the  use  of 
words,  ‘‘eternally”  instead  of  ‘‘continuously”  strikes  one  as 
odd.)  The  passage  goes  on  : — 

“  As  she  crept  downstairs,  she  heard  the  crocodile  still  weeping  forth 
his  sorrows  to  the  pensive  ear  of  twilight  and  to  the  sympathetic  Don 
Francisco.  Ah,  what  a  beautiful  idea  occurs  to  mo  at  this  point  I  Onco 
on  the  hxistings  at  Liverpool,  1  saw  a  mob  orator,  whose  howling 
mouth,  open  to  its  widest  expansion,  suddenly  some  larking  sailor,  by 
the  most  dexterous  of  shots,  plugged  up  with  a  paving-stone.  Here  now, 
at  Valladolid,  was  another  mouth  that  equally  required  plugging.  What 
a  pity,  then,  that  some  gay  brother  page  of  Kate’s  had  not  been  there 
to  turn  aside  into  the  room,  armed  with  a  roasted  potato,  and,  taking 
a  sportsman’s  aim,  to  have  lodged  it  in  the  crocodile’s  abominable 
mouth  I  Yet,  what  an  anachronism  I  There  were  no  roasted  potatoes 
in  Spain  at  that  date  (1608),  which  can  be  apodeictically  proved,  because 
in  Speiin  there  were  no  potatoes  at  all,  and  very  few  in  England.  But 
anger  drives  a  man  to  say  anything.” 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  sort  of  writing  is  not  likely  to  find 
approval  nowadays,  except  from  the  youthful ;  it  is  a  sort  of 
schoolboy  humour  out  of  which  one  has  gradually  giown.  But 
I  may  be  wrong  :  as  already  remarked,  taste  in  humour  is  a 
j)ersonal  matter. 

And  now  I  will  pennit  myself  a  digression,  following  De 
Quincey’s  frequent  example.  In  a  note  to  his  essay  on  Eichard 
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Bentley  (p.  125)  he  writes  of  “  Bentley’s  very  reasonable  censiure 
of  a  well-known  bull,  which  all  the  world  has  laughed  at  ; — 

“  *  Adam,  the  goodliest  man  of  men  since  bom 
His  sons,  the  fairest  of  her  daughters.  Eve.’  ” 

Bentley  was,  perhaps,  the  most  learned  classical  scholar  that 
England  has  produced  :  De  Quincey  was  steeped  in  classical 
authors — at  the  age  of  eleven  he  read  De  Imitatione  Ghristi  of 
Thomas  a  Kempis,  and  speaks  of  “  the  savage  delight  I  found  in 
laughing  at  Tom’s  Latinity.”  That  two  such  men  could  jump 
to  the  conclusion  that  Milton  had  made  an  unintentional  bull  is 
amazing.  Milton’s  fondness  for  Latin  constructions  is  well- 
known,  and  the  source  of  the  peculiar  idiom  which  he  here  uses 
is  clearly  classical.  The  tag  “  Primus  inter  pares  ”  may  be  cited 
as  a  well-known  example.  Moreover,  even  in  English  the  idiom 
is  not  unknown,  as  in  the  phrase  “  He  is  the  man  of  all  others 
lor  the  task.” 

It  is  true  that  Addison  may  be  appealed  to  in  confirmation  of 
Bentley’s  view,  but  that  only  adds  to  the  mystery.  Professor 
Masson,  in  his  note  on  the  passage,  writes  :  ”  These  two  fines 
have  been  pointed  out  as  containing  a  kind  of  double  bull  in 
language  .  .  .  But  in  Greek  and  Latin  such  a  construction 

was  not  uncommon,  and  Milton  purposely  adopts  it  here.  There 
is  a  similar  construction  in  Book  II,  678  (Vol.  Ill,  p.  174).” 
Other  authorities  could  be  cited  if  necessary. 

Amongst  minor  difficulties  which  De  Quincey  places  between 
the  ordinary  reader  and  himself  is  his  not  infrequent  quotation 
from  a  Greek  author  without  giving  a  translation.  Yet  he 
acknowledges  (Vol.  VI,  p.  106)  that  “  very  few  persons  ever  do 
arrive  at  any  tolerable  skill  in  the  Greek  language  .  .  .  it  is 

almost  ill-bred  to  ask  for  a  translation  of  a  Greek  quotation.”  On 
the  other  hand,  he  will  carefully  translate  for  the  benefit  of  the 
reader  such  a  simple  Latin  phrase  as  ”  hominum  futHissimus 

He  is  a  great  stickler  for  correct  grammar,  on  which  he  poses 
as  an  authority,  condemning  Lindley  Murray  as  an  impostor.  ”  It 
makes  me  blush,”  he  writes,  ”  to  add  that  even  grammar  is  so 
little  of  a  perfect  attainment  amongst  us  that,  with  two  or  three 
exceptions  (one  being  Shakespeare,  whom  some  affect  to  consider 
as  belonging  to  a  semi-barbarous  age),  we  have  never  seen  the 
writer,  through  a  circuit  of  prodigious  reading,  who  has  not  some¬ 
times  violated  the  accidence  or  syntax  of  English  grammar.” 
(Style,  p.  198.)  But  he  is  sometimes  guilty  of  lapses.  ”  One’s 
dear  friend  talks  something  .  .  .  after  puzzling  over  it  for 

two  hours,  you  say,”  etc.,  is  scarcely  capable  of  defence.  ”  One 
of  which  none  of  us  fail  to  learn  ”  would  offend  the  purist.  He 
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also  uses  the  objectionable  “  and  which  ”  without  the  preceding 
pronoun  (Vol.  VI,  p.  69).  But  these  are  comparative  trifles, 
doubtless  attributable  to  carelessness  or  haste. 

His  sense  of  rhythm  was  exceptionally  sensitive.  “Oh, 
reader,”  he  wTites,  “  I  w'ould  the  gods  had  made  thee  rhythmical, 
that  thou  mightest  comprehend  the  thousandth  part  of  my  labours 
in  the  evasion  of  cacophony.”  This  is  note  to  a  passage  where 
he  substitutes  nine  words  to  avoid  the  use  of  “  master-builder,” 
because  his  ear  could  not  endure  “  a  sentence  ending  with  two 
trochees  ending  with  the  same  syllable  ‘  er.’  ”  (But  his  ear 
allowed  him  to  pass  tw’o  ‘  ‘  endings  ’  ’  separated  by  three  words 
only.) 

I  have  now,  perhaps,  sufficiently  contrasted  De  Quincey  as 
the  theorist  of  style  with  De  Quincey  the  author.  I  cannot  but 
fear  that  some  reader  who  is  a  whole-hearted  admirer  of  De 
Quincey  may  protest  that  I  have  said  so  little  of  his  merits,  so 
much  of  his  faults.  I  yield  to  few  in  my  appreciation  of  his  gifts 
and  in  admiration  of  much  of  his  work ;  my  object  has  been  to 
point  out  how  dangerous  it  is  for  a  young  student  to  be  led  to 
consider  him  as  an  example  to  be  imitated.  His  precepts  are 
unimpeachable,  but  his  practice  belies  thena.  The  truth  seems 
to  be  that  whilst,  when  at  his  best,  he  deserves  all  the  praise  he 
has  so  freely  received,  at  other  times  he  exhibits  only  too  clearly 
the  defects  of  his  qualities.  But  his  best  work  displays  such 
powers  of  mind,  such  poetic  imagination,  such  eager  intellectual 
activity,  and  reveals  such  a  charming  nature,  that  he  will  be  read 
by  all  those  who  appreciate  real  literature,  in  spite  of  the  faults 
which  after  all  are  but  spots  on  the  sun. 


H.  M.  Paull. 


HOPES  FOE  THE  THEATEE. 


1  The  opening  of  an  International  Theatre  Exhibition  at  the 
I  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  is  an  event  of  high  importance  to 

!  the  English  stage.  First  shown  at  Amsterdam,  the  exhibition 

*  was  at  once  hailed  as  signal  proof  of  a  movement  in  theatre 
art  widespread  over  the  Continent,  though  practically  unknown 
!;  to  the  rflajority  of  English  playgoers.  The  show  differs  from 
others  which  have  been  held  with  the  stage  as  their  subject  in 
that  it  eschews  exhibits  of  a  purely  historical  or  technical  interest, 
and  confines  itself  to  designs  and  models  illustrative  of  the 
!  modem  movement  in  stage  design.  At  Amsterdam  the  English 
section  was,  owing  to  a  variety  of  circumstances,  somewhat 
inadequate.  But  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  this  defect 
was  remedied,  and  even  if  one  excludes  the  extensive  individual 
exhibit  from  Mr.  Gordon  Craig,  the  English  section  will  be  found 
of  equal  artistic  importance  with  that  of  any  other  country. 

The  significance  of  the  exhibition  to  ourselves  is,  however, 
wider  than  that  of  its  intrinsic  merits.  The  fact  that  it  is  there 
!  at  all,  housed  and  worthily  set  out  in  a  State-aided  institution, 
may  well  be  taken  as  the  text  of  this  article.  When  the  idea  was 
first  mooted  that  the  collection  might  be  brought  to  London,  Mr. 
Gordon  Craig  issued  through  the  Press  a  challenge  for  assistance. 
Many  difficulties  stood  in  the  way — not  least  the  difficulty  of 
finance.  For  although  at  Amsterdam  the  exhibition  had  been 
!  organised  on  a  commercial  basis,  it  seemed  doubtful  if  the  capital 
necessary  for  such  an  adventure  could  be  raised  in  London.  There 
was  plenty  of  sympathy  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  The  Actors’ 
Association,  for  instance,  expressed  its  keen  interest  in  the 
scheme.  But  had  not  Sir  Cecil  Smith  announced  that  he  was 
in  a- position  to  offer  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  as  the 
temporary  home  of  the  exhibition,  the  whole  scheme  might  well 
have  proved  abortive.  Even  with  the  powerful  help  of  the 
Museum,  and  the  moral  support  of  the  Board  of  Education  the 
main  difficulty  was  no  nearer  solution.  By  the  rules  of  the 
Museum  no  gate  money  may  be  charged  for  a  special  exhibition, 
I  and  this  meant  that  the  large  expense  involved  in  transferring 
the  exhibits  from  Amsterdam,  in  advertising,  insurance,  etc., 
would  have  to  be  met  by  voluntary  subscription.  The  time  came 
when  a  bare  week  remained  to  raise  a  sum  of  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  if  the  show  were  to  be  saved  for  London.  Things  looked 
desperate.  The  British  Drama  League,  however,  set  to  work, 
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and  before  the  end  of  the  week,  with  the  help  of  Lord  Howard  de 
Walden  and  other  generous  patrons,  had  succeeded  in  raising  such 
a  proportion  of  the  required  amount  as  to  justify  a  telegram  being 
sent  to  Amsterdam,  taking  up  the  option. 

My  purpose  in  restating  these  facts  is  twofold.  In  the  first 
place,  to  emphasise  the  rare  initiative  of  a  Public  Department 
in  thus  recognising  the  art  of  the  stage  as  worthy  of  its  patronage. 
In  the  second  place,  to  put  on  record  the  no  less  rare  and 
unexpected  enterprise  of  a  number  of  individuals  and  theatre 
organisations  in  subsidising  a  venture  from  which  they  could  hope 
to  derive  no  advantage  for  themselves.  Nor  was  money  the  only 
help  that  was  given.  The  actual  organisation  was  entrusted  to 
Mr.  Martin  Hardie  and  a  number  of  committees  composed  of  busy 
professional  men  and  women  who  freely  offered  their  time  and 
experience  in  the  spirit  of  the  truest  altruism  and  love  of  art. 

If  such  an  instance  of  co-operative  good-will  can  be  held  to 
illustrate  a  notable  change  in  our  attitude  to  the  theatre,  it  is 
because  it  appears  to  be  in  line  with  a  whole  tendency  of  thought 
and  action  that  has  been  observable  for  the  first  time  in  recent 
years,  which  dates,  in  fact,  from  the  period  of  the  war.  The  first 
manifestation  of  this  tendency  was  the  effort  made  to  utilise 
good  drama  for  the  mental  recreation  of  our  troops  at  the  great 
base  camps  in  France.  Miss  Lena  Ashwell  was  a  pioneer  in 
this  movement,  and  her  initiative  w’as  carried  on  by  Mrs. 
Penelope  Wheeler  and  others.  Such  value  was  placed  on  the 
moral  and  social  value  of  the  undertaking  that  during  the 
armistice  the  War  Office  went  so  far  as  to  encourage  the  opening 
of  a  permanent  theatre  for  the  use  of  the  British  soldiers  at 
Cologne.  Meanwhile,  a  parallel  movement,  though  under 
humbler  auspices,  had  come  into  being  at  home.  All  over  the 
country,  in  munition  camps  and  factory  districts,  small  groups  of 
people  began  to  discover  the  intelligent  study  and  practice  of  the 
drama  as  a  splendid  alleviation  to  their  war  labours.  Brains  too 
tired  to  concentrate  on  books  or  lectures  were  caught  up  into  the 
theatre’s  world  of  make-believe,  and  many  a  well-nigh  atrophied 
imagination  sprang  to  life  again  under  the  stimulus  of  play-reading 
and  play-acting  achieved  in  the  simplest  surroundings  and  on  the 
uncurtained  platform  of  Parish  Room  or  recreation  hall.  The 
Y.M.C.A.  gave  itself  over  to  the  encouragement  of  dramatic 
entertainments,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  w^as  nearly 
rent  in  twain  by  a  bitter  controversy  as  to  whether  or  not  this 
novel  policy  could  fittingly  persist  in  times  of  peace.  The 
Y.M.C.A.,  quite  properly,  perhaps,  decided  in  the  negative.  But 
elsewhere  it  was  evident  that  the  movement  had  come  to  stay.  All 
over  the  country,  at  Bath  or  Manchester,  Leeds  or  Norwich,  and 
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in  hundreds  of  little  villages  and  minor  towns,  new  dramatic 
societies  were  founded  and  old  ones  revived  in  accordance  with 
the  fresh  and  more  seriously  artistic  spirit  which  the  war  had 
strangely  called  into  being.  Such  activities,  obscure  and 
unheralded  as  they  were,  may  seem  irrelevant  to  such  an  enter¬ 
prise  as  the  exhibition  at  South  Kensington ;  but  they  are  very 
relevant  to  the  fact  that  the  exhibition  has  been  held  at 
South  Kensington  at  all,  since  it  is  largely  because  of  them  that 
the  art  of  the  theatre  begins  to  be  regarded  by  our  public  institu¬ 
tions  not  merely  as  an  industry  which  can  be  left  to  work  out 
its  own  salvation,  but  as  a  factor  in  national  life  which  it  is  the 
public  concern  to  cherish  and  to  serve. 

The  educational  value  of  the  drama  is  now,  indeed,  almost  a 
commonplace,  as  an  idea  at  any  rate,  in  educational  circles.  The 
recent  report  on  the  Teaching  of  English  fairly  bristles  with 
references  to  the  drama,  and  to  the  dramatic  method  in  education. 
Men  of  the  theatre  may  ever  be  a  little  fearful  of  this  insistence 
on  what  is,  after  all,  but  a  side  issue  of  the  art  of  the  drama. 
They  feel  that  no  good  can  come  to  an  art  if  it  is  to  be 
encouraged  for  purely  utilitarian  reasons.  The  teaching  of 
English  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  good  thing  in  itself.  But  it 
is  not  the  object  of  the  theatre  to  play  schoolmaster,  and  they 
remind  us  of  the  disservice  done  in  the  past  to  the  study  of 
Shakespeare  by  its  introduction  into  the  school  curriculum 
as  text  book  or  even  as  imposition.  The  new  system  of  dramatic 
training,  as  practised  in  the  more  advanced  schools  of  to-day  is, 
however,  remarkably  free  from  the  vice  of  the  Academic,  and 
nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  an  intelligent  appreciation  of 
professional  theatre  work  will  spring  up  among  those  who 
at  school  have  had  some  practical  experience  of  the  problems  of 
play  acting  and  play  study.  Such  at  any  rate  is  the  avowed  hope 
of  such  a  body  as  the  British  Drama  League,  which  in  the  spring 
of  1920  deputised  the  Minister  of  Education  with  three  recom¬ 
mendations  that  epitomise  what  many  feel  to  be  the  State’s 
duty  in  regard  to  the  drama  as  viewed  from  the  social  and 
educational  side.  The  resolutions  urged  (1)  The  importance  of 
a  National  Theatre  policy  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  people, 
with  the  request  that  a  Commission  should  be  appointed  by  the 
Government  with  a  view  to  inquiring  into  the  relations 
between  the  State  and  the  Theatre ;  (2)  The  establishment  of 
a  Faculty  of  the  Theatre  at  the  universities  of  the  country  with 
the  necessary  colleges — this  wdth  the  proviso  that  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  any  such  faculty  the  scheme,  in  so  far  as  it  is  directly 
concerned  wuth  the  art  of  acting,  should  be  submitted  to  the 
approval  of  the  Actors’  Association ;  (3)  The  need  of  recognising 
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the  importance  of  drama  as  an  element  in  the  curriculum  in 
colleges  and  training  schools, 

Mr.  Fisher’s  reply  to  these  recommendations  was  in  each 
respect  sympathetic,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  as  a  result  of 
this  deputation  the  use  of  the  dramatic  method  in  the  Council 
schools  has  been  largely  facihtated.  Several  of  the  Board  of 
Education  training  colleges  have  taken  up  the  study  of  the 
method  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  rank  and  file  of  teachers 
throughout  the  country  can  now  feel  assured  that  in  teaching 
Shakespeare,  for  instance,  dramatically  rather  than  as  literature 
they  are  neither  showing  themselves  to  be  cranks,  nor  indulging 
in  practices  which  may  be  frowned  upon  as  waste  of  time  by  the 
Government  Inspector  when  he  pays  his  yearly  visit.  Altogether 
in  line  with  the  purpose  of  the  Drama  League  deputation  was 
the  policy  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the  London  County 
Council,  which  inaugurated  a  system  by  which  every  child  in 
a  Council  School  should  be  taken  at  least  once  a  term  to  a  special 
Shakespeare  matinee  at  a  theatre  in  the  district  in  which  the 
school  was  situated.  For  two  years  this  sc]jeme  worked 
splendidly,  and  with  moral  results  that  were  acknowledged  by 
all  who  were  in  contact  with  the  children.  But  when  drawing 
up  his  estimates  for  1922,  the  L.C.C.  Auditor  found  himself  unable 
to  pass  the  expenditure  necessary  for  the  further  subsidy  of 
Mr.  Ben  Greet’s  Company,  and  consequently  the  performances 
are  now  being  given  on  a  very  restricted  scale.  But  before  long 
it  is  hoped  that  a  way  may  be  found  for  the  legalisation  of  the 
scheme,  and  that  it  may  be  reintroduced  in  the  London  area 
and  initiated  in  other  great  centres  of  population.  While 
on  the  subject  of  the  educational  uses  of  the  drama,  and 
of  Shakespeare  in  particular,  it  is  impossible  to  omit  some  mention 
of  the  work  of  the  Old  Vic,  which,  under  the  tenacious  rule  of 
Miss  Lilian  Baylis,  has  become  already  a  classic  institution.  The 
Old  Vic  has  no  connection  with  the  official  educational  system 
of  the  country.  But  it  is  doing  State  service  in  regard  to 
education  which  is  worthy  of  the  highest  recognition,  and  is  fast 
justif3dng  its  claim  to  be  regarded  and  supported  as  the  Od^on 
of  the  London  theatre. 

It  will,  I  trust,  be  admitted  that  some  evidence  has  been 
adduced  in  support  of  our  faith  that  the  horizon  is  hopeful  for  a 
pubhc  recognition  of  the  art  of  the  stage  and  on  a  scale  perhaps 
unknown  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  On  the  other  hand,  let 
us  equally  admit  that  this  is  a  case  more  for  faith  than  for 
sight,  and  that  it  is  still  easy  enough  to  be  sceptical 
as  to  the  whole  movement,  and  to  object  that  it  exists 
mainly  on  paper  and  in  the  imaginations  of  a  few  visionaries 
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who  are  out  of  touch  with  the  normal  currents  of  theatrical 
life.  Certainly  the  great  machine  of  what  for  want  of  a 
better  term  we  shall  call  here  “the  professional  theatre,” 
continues  to  function  much  as  ever,  and  in  many  cases  in  a 
less  worthy  manner  than  ten  or  twenty  years  ago.  Nevertheless 
there  are  signs  that  within  the  professional  theatre  itself  there  is 
an  awareness  of  what  is  being  thought  and  done  outside. 
New  tendencies  are  at  work  within  the  sacred  ring  of  established 
managements  and  schools,  tendencies  which  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  consider  very  briefly  in  relation  to  our  main  argument. 

The  end  of  the  war  left  the  London  theatre  more  successful 
from  a  financial  point  of  view,  more  bankrupt  artistically,  than 
it  had  been  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  deaths  of  Sir  Herbert 
Tree,  Sir  George  Alexander,  Sir  Charles  Wyndham,  Mr. 
Laurence  Irving,  had  removed  from  the  scene  almost  the  last 
of  that  race  of  actor  managers  who,  though  criticised  in  their  life¬ 
time  by  some  purist  critics  of  the  theatre,  were  soqn  felt  to  have 
been  preferable  to  the  new  race  of  purely  commercial  managers. 
These  gentlemen,  endowed  with  little  artistic  conscience,  had 
exploited  art  for  the  purpose  of  their  pockets  and  nothing  else. 
One  did  not  need  to  be  a  “  highbrow  ”  to  be  bored  and  sometimes 
disgusted  by  the  kind  of  theatrical  production  which  was  almost 
universal  during  the  latter  years  of  the  war.  But  under  peace 
conditions  even  the  syndicates  found  that  a  better  kind  of  enter¬ 
tainment  was  necessary  if  their  pockets  were  still  to  be  lined, 
and  many  theatrical  houses  began  to  be  set  in  order.  The  brains 
of  our  dramatists,  new  and  old,  were  ransacked  for  plays  which 
should  satisfy  the  more  critical  taste  of  the  time.  Mr.  John 
Drinkwater  and  Mr.  A.  A.  Milne  were,  among  the  young,  the 
chief  discoveries  of  the  post-war  theatre ;  but  older  men  like 
Sir  James  Barrie,  Mr.  Galsworthy,  and  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  have 
either  maintained  or  increased  their  dramatic  reputation  by 
their  post-war  work,  whether  revived  or  new.  The  healing 
sentiment  of  Quality  Street  appeals  to  a  modem  audience  with 
an  intensity  which  it  never  held  on  its  first  production,  while 
Mary  Rose  and  Loyalties  have  attained  a  higher  perfection  than 
that  of  any  earlier  works  by  their  respective  authors.  Eccentricity 
in  a  dramatist  is  still  taboo;  but  excellence,  provided  it  be  of  a 
normal  kind,  has  never  been  more  instantly  welcomed  than  at 
this  moment.  Nevertheless,  it  can  hardly  be  maintained  that  the 
machinery  of  the  professional  theatre  provides  anything  like  an 
adequate  chance  for  the  new  dramatist,  while  the  circumstances 
of  professional  training  and  employment  remain  as  unfavourable 
to  a  high  standard  of  the  art  of  acting  as  can  well  be  imagined. 
Nay  more,  the  theatre  manager  w'ho  is  sympathetic  with 
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the  demand  for  better  plays  and  better  acting,  and  who 
realises  that  there  is  a  large  public  capable  of  appreciating 
the  best  work,  is  still  prone  to  raise  the  bogey  of  financial 
ruin  when  asked  to  experiment  outside  a  narrow  field 
of  safety.  And  in  that  he  is  supported  by  the  un¬ 
doubted  fact  that  poor  stuff  often  pays  better  than  good, 
if  by  good  w’e  mean  that  which  is  out  of  the  ordinary.  The 
theatrical  reformer  would,  in  fact,  be  wise  to  acquiesce  in  the 
prevalence  of  the  second  rate,  for  such  work  can  no  more  be 
banished  from  the  theatre  than  from  the  concert  room,  the  picture 
gallery  or  the  bookstall.  At  the  same  time,  he  will  rightly  demand 
that  fine  work  should  be  given  a  fairer  chance  of  being  seen  under 
the  best  professional  conditions  than  it  has  at  present,  and  he 
will  dogmatically  assert  that  there  is  no  reason  w'hy  this  same 
fine  work,  be  it  Shakespeare  or  Bernard  Shaw  or  a  play  by 
some  unknown  dramatist,  should  not  be  performed  under  a 
system  whicl^  should  recoup  those  concerned  in  the  production 
with  a  decent  living  wage.  But  before  this  can  happen  a  change 
must  come  in  the  outlook  and  machinery  of  the  professional 
theatre.  There  must  be  an  infiltration  from  outside.  To  the 
immense  experience  and  technical  resource  of  the  professional 
stage  there  must  be  added  a  new  inspiration,  a  new  grace.  How 
far,  in  other  words,  dare  we  hope  that  the  enthusiasm  and  energy 
which  have  inspired  the  movement  considered  in  the  earlier  part 
of  this  article  may  find  access  into  the  world  of  the  professional 
theatre?  Is  this  as  hopeless  a  task  as  the  mixing  of  oil  and 
water?  Or  can  we  look  forward  to  what  is  essentially  an 
amateur  impulse  effecting  a  reformation  in  the  stronghold  of 
professionalism  itself?  If  such  a  reformation  is  to  occur  one 
thing  is  certain.  It  will  come  by  way  of  the  creation  of  an 
instructed  audience,  so  numerous  and  articulate  as  to  encourage 
the  rulers  of  the  professional  theatre  to  experiment  and  to  dislodge 
themselves  from  the  ruck  wherein  the  best  of  them  are  even  now 
confined.  As  Mr.  Granville-Barker  has  urged  in  a  recent  speech 
at  Stratford-on-Avon  :  — 

“  I  am  all  for  the  use  of  drama  in  schools — for  the  playing  of  Greek 
plays  and  Shakespeare  and  modern  plays  by  school  children  .  .  .  even  as 
part  of  the  curriculum.  All  for  village  drama  .  .  .  Community  Playhouses 
.  .  .  and  the  Pageant  .  .  .  and  any  other  conceivable  form  of  dramatic 
Skctivity.  But  one  of  the  ends  I  see  to  all  this  activity,  though  it  be  not 
one  of  the  ostensible  objects,  is  the  creation,  not  of  perfect  bodies  of 
dramatic  artists,  but  of  a  perfect  audience  .  .  .  for  the  perfectly  performed 
play  in  the  ideal  theatre  ...  as  far  as  human  limitations  will  enable  us 
to  produce  any  of  these  things.  At  the  present  moment  the  theatre,  with 
its  material  ready,  is  waiting  for  an  audience  to  appreciate  the  best  it  can 
do,  and  is  meanwhile  very  often  doing  its  worst  instead,  as  being  more 
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appropriate  to  the  taste  of  ks  patrons.  This  is  not  to  say  that  a  minority 
audience  with  taste  for  as  good  as  the  theatre  can  give  it  does  not  exist. 
But  in  the  present  theatre  system — or  lack  of  system — by  which  a  livelihood 
is  made,  the  minority  has  no  rights." 

Granted  even  the  existence  of  a  “  minority  audience  ”  of 
educated  and  articulate  playgoers,  the  problem  cannot  be  solved 
without  the  conversion  of  at  least  an  equal  minority  of  theatre 
managements  to  a  realisation  of  the  theatre’s  possibilities. 
Managers  are  there  to  make  money,  and  good  plays  are 
only  produced  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  public 
to  enjoy  them.  If  the  pubhc  lead  the  way,  the  managers 
will  follow,  but  the  best  way  to  educate  the  public  taste 
remains  to  confront  them  with  examples  of  first-class  work. 
Lectures,  leaflets,  leagues  and  theatre  societies  can  all  do 
much  to  help.  But  finally,  without  the  good  will  of  the 
theatre  manager,  all  must  be  in  vain.  No  one  really  knows 
what  the  public  wants,  least  of  all  the  public  itself.  The  ordinary 
man  will  continue  to  make  the  best  of  what  he  can  get,  till  the 
end  of  the  chapter. 

Apart  from  the  influence  of  the  amateur  movement,  there  is  in 
the  world  of  the  theatre  itself  a  movement  which  carries  great 
hopes  that  the  lumbering  machine  of  stage  organisation  might 
one  day  be  in  a  position  to  respond  more  easily  than  now  seems 
likely  to  influence  from  outside.  During  the  last  ten  or  twenty 
years  the  theatre  has  seen  the  growth  within  itself  of  a  remark¬ 
able  series  of  organisations  founded  in  the  first  place  for  economic 
purposes  but  exhibiting  as  time  goes  on  tendencies  to  expand 
their  programmes  beyond  those  which  at  first  called  them  into 
being.  As  in  other  great  industries,  employers  and  employed  in 
the  world  of  the  professional  theatre  now  find  themselves  grouped 
within  separate  organisations  approximating  in  type  and 
function  to  the  great  trade  unions  and  employers’  federations. 
The  Actors’  Association  is  actually  affiliated  with  the  Trade 
Union  Congress,  while  the  Association  of  West  End  Managers, 
or  the  Touring  Managers’  Association  might  well  be — if  they 
are  not  already — members  of  such  a  body  as  the  Federation  of 
British  Industries.  Till  now,  the  economic  problem  has  sufficed 
to  occupy  the  energies  of  these  various  unions.  But  this  need 
not  always  be  so,  and  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  skeleton 
is  almost  evolved  on  which  might  be  grafted  an  Instrument  of 
Government  capable  of  dealing  in  a  large  and  authoritative 
manner  with  every  side  of  theatre  life,  artistic  no  less  than 
economic. 

I  am,  of  course,  aware  that  in  other  industries  attempts  have 
hitherto  failed  to  bring  within  a  single  category  the  representative 
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organisations  of  employers  and  employed.  But  analogy  is  never 
more  dangerous  than  when  it  seeks  to  argue  from  an  industry 
which  is  essentially  utihtarian  to  one  which  is  essentially  artistic. 
The  theatre  has  its  purely  industrial  or  commercial  side ;  but  its 
stock-in-trade  is  a  spiritual  energy,  and  this  entails  implications 
which  differentiate  it  fundamentally  from  simple  industries.  The 
Actors’  Association  has  sometimes  been  accused  of  tampering  with 
the  friendly  relations  hitherto  existing  between  the  actor  and  his 
manager.  But  in  his  heart  of  hearts  the  modern  manager  knows 
that  Ws  real  enemy  is  not  the  actor  at  all,  however  organised 
he  may  become,  but  the  theatre  landlord  or  the  sub-lessee.  Kents, 
not  wages,  are  the  great  hindrance  to  profit-making  in  the  theatre 
of  to-day.  Besides,  the  personal  relation  which  must  always 
subsist  between  the  player  and  his  manager  tends  to  approximate 
divergent  points  of  view  more  closely  than  in  the  more  impersonal 
industries  which  form  the  backbone  of  the  Trade  Union  move¬ 
ment.  Human  nature  is  weak,  and  it  is  not  suggested  that  a 
trade  union  for  actors  is  not  a  necessity.  The  old  careless  methods 
of  employment  were  open  to  the  gravest  abuse.  But  to  regard 
the  Actors’  Association  as  in  all  respects  analogous  to  a  trade 
union  would  be  untrue  to  the  facts,  and  disastrous  to  the  spiritual 
well-being  of  the  theatre. 

On  the  economic  side,  the  proper  policy  of  an  actors’  trade 
union  would  seem  to  be  the  maintenance  at  all  costs  of  the 
complete  integrity  of  its  organisation.  It  must  be  a  society  of 
professional  actors,  unadulterated  by  any  other  interest.  If  the 
scope  of  its  policy  can  be  successfully  enlarged  beyond  this  essen¬ 
tial  function,  it  can  only  be  on  lines  of  co-operation  with 
the  representative  organisations  of  the  other  departments  of 
theatre  work.  The  drama  is  a  composite  art',  and  this  must  be 
recognised  and  expressed  by  any  system  of  organisation  which 
seeks  to  incorporate  all  aspects  of  theatrical  activity.  That  such 
incorporation  is  difficult  we  know ;  but  that  it  is  no  less  desirable 
is  a  main  contention  of  the  present  essay,  and  if  it  comes  it  will 
not  be  in  pursuance  of  an  abstract  principle,  but  in  virtue  of 
some  specific  problem  in  the  theatre  which  cries  aloud  for  mutual 
agreement  and  good  will  on  the  part  of  all  the  component  interests 
of  theatre  life.  The  International  Theatre  Exhibition  focussed 
the  help  offered  by  the  Actors’  Association,  the  Association  of 
West  End  Managers,  and  the  Drama  League.  Kepresentatives 
of  all  these  bodies  found  themselves  sitting  beside  each  other  on 
the  same  committee.  But  that  was  to  aid  a  cause  which  was 
outside  controversy.  Real  co-operation  can  only  be  achieved  in 
connection  with  a  problem  which  is  both  practical  and  contro¬ 
versial.  It  will  require  courage.  And  one  day  it  will  be  done. 
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The  question  of  stage  training  represents  to  my  mind  a  problem 
which  could  most  fittingly  be  made  the  occasion  for  an  experi¬ 
ment  in  co-operation.  It  is  a  problem  in  which  the  economic 
and  artistic  interests  of  the  stage  are  most  intimately  connected  ; 
and  one  which  cries  aloud  for  a  reform  of  present  conditions.  The 
Actors’  Association  has  already  raised  the  problem  in  a  somewhat 
acute  form  by  their  propaganda  on  behalf  of  what  is  known  as 
the  policy  of  the  Closed  Door.  By  this  is  meant  a  system  of 
admission  to  the  stage  analogous  to  that  adopted  by  the  medical 
profession,  which  agrees  to  recognise  as  legitimate  practitioners 
only  those  admitted  by  examination  to  an  official  register.  A 
similar  register  is  demanded  in  the  case  of  actors  and  actresses, 
and  if  it  could  be  set  up  with  the  united  approval  of  actors 
and  theatre  managers  a  general  raising  of  the  standard 
of  acting  might  well  result,  and  much  might  be  done  to 
modify  overcrowding  in  a  profession,  the  conditions  of 
which  tend  more  and  more  to  approximate  to  those  of  “  casual 
labour.” 

Naturally  there  are  difficulties  in  the  practical  operation  of 
such  a  scheme — difficulties  with  which  it  is  not  within  the 
province  of  this  article  to  deal.  The  most  obvious  difficulty  is 
that  of  achieving  a  standard  of  artistic  selection  neither  too  slack 
nor  too  academically  exclusive.  In  art  more  than  any  other 
human  activity  is  the  stereotyped  to  be  deplored,  and  the 
lure  which  “organisation”  holds  out  to  some  minds  must 
not  blind  them  to  the  dangers  inherent  in  any  system  of  selection 
by  diploma  such  as  the  Closed  Door  entails.  The  ‘  ‘  rebel 
genius,”  it  should  also  be  remembered,  can  more  easily  find  an 
outlet  in  arts  like  painting  or  literature  than  in  the  theatre. 
Therefore,  his  interests,  as  regards  the  stage,  should  be  specially 
safeguarded ;  and  with  this  in  mind  it  may  be  suggested  that 
it  would  be  well  for  the  diploma  to  be  granted  by  a  body  as 
widely  representative  as  possible.  Entrance  into  the  profession 
should  not  be  confined  to  the  pupils  of  any  one  school,  however 
august ;  nor  even  to  the  students  of  any  group  of  schools.  Certain 
approved  colleges  might  well  be  privileged  in  regard  to 
examinations  or  the  period  of  time  required  for  training  under 
authoritative  supervision.  But  no  outsider  should  find  it 
impossible  to  qualify  for  a  diploma  simply  because  he  has  not  gone 
through  the  normal  course.  Even  what  is  known  as  a  general 
education,  though  always  to  be  encouraged,  is  not,  if  one  counts 
experience,  always  an  essential.  One  of  the  most  talented 
revue  artists  of  the  day  has  been  known  to  ask  in  all  innocence  : 
‘'Macbeth?  Oh,  yes,  a  play,  isn’t  it?  And  who  wrote  it?” 
Such  an  anomaly  the  diploma  system  might  eradicate  for  the 
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future,  but  not,  one  hopes,  the  quality  of  talent  of  which  this 
fair  questioner  was  so  distinguished  an  exponent. 

But  reforms  in  stage  training  do  not  exhaust  the  possibilities 
of  such  a  co-operation  between  the  various  branches  of  the  theatre 
as  we  have  envisaged.  To  be  really  practical,  stage  training 
should  be  linked  up,  not  only  with  an  existing  university,  though 
that  would  be  all  to  the  good,  but  with  a  theatre  where  the 
pupils  would  constantly  see,  and  at  times  themselves  take  part 
in,  dramatic  performances  on  the  highest  level  of  accomplish¬ 
ment,  This  theatre  would,  of  course,  be  a  repertory  theatre.  It 
might  even  be  a  National  Theatre.  At  the  least  it  must  be  a 
theatre  capable  of  maintaining  a  consistently  high  policy  of 
production,  itrespective  of  the  necessity  of  immediate  profit¬ 
making.  Such  a  theatre  would  compete  with  no  existing  London 
management.  So  far  as  the  Metropohs  is  concerned  it  would  be 
unique,  and  therefore  should  rally  round  it  the  support  of  the 
commercial  theatre  as  well  as  of  those  private  and  ofi&cial  persons 
who  may  be  expected  to  have  at  heart  the  best  interests  of  the 
drama  and  of  the  drama-loving  public.  If  the  interest  of  the 
existing  Shakespeare  National  Memorial  Committee  could  be  in¬ 
voked  for  the  scheme  so  much  the  better ;  while  the  help  of  the 
general  public  of  playgoers  should  by  no  means  be  despised. 

But  if  it  comes  to  this  at  long  last — a  real  endeavour  to 
establish  a  National  Theatre — the  issue  is  too  vast  to  make  it 
likely  that  private  enterprise  unaided  could  carry  the  idea  to 
fruition.  A  splendid  individual  donation  has  recently  saved  the 
Old  Vic  from  disaster.  The  first  National  Theatre  scheme  was 
started  wdth  a  gift  of  seventy  thousand  pounds.  But  there  the 
matter  stood  still,  and  like  enough  that  experience  would  be 
repeated  on  a  larger  and  more  disheartening  scale.  Nor  is  it 
theoretically  desirable  that  the  State  should  be  exonerated  from 
responsibility  in  a  matter  which  is  unquestionably  its  concern. 
There  is,  however,  every  reason  to  welcome  an  arrangement 
whereby  State  subsidies  might  be  augmented  by  the  subscriptions 
of  private  individuals  and  of  theatrical  organisations  acting  to¬ 
gether  in  the  manner  which  has  been  described.  There  is, 
of  course,  nothing  novel  in  this  method.  It  has  been  tried 
successfully  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  so-called  municipal 
theatres  on  the  Continent.  It  has  the  merit  of  combining  the 
spirit  of  private  enterprise  with  the  status  of  governmental 
responsibility ;  and  it  should  render  less  likely  the  evil  chance  of  a 
National  Theatre  being  run  as  a  branch  of  the  'Board  of  Education 
or  of  some  other  Government  department.  For  drama  transcends 
the  category  of  social  service,  and  must  preserve  its  integrity  as 
art,  or  it  can  never  furnish  those  gifts  which  it  so  generously 
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offers,  and  which  we  are  prone  to  take  from  it  with  so  poor  a 
sense  of  gratitude. 

If  indeed,  the  cinema  has  come  to  usurp  the  place  of  the 
theatre  in  our  affections,  let  us  waste  no  time  in  thinking  or 
talking  of  National  Theatres,  or  any  other  scheme  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  stage.  But  so  far  from  the  cinema  being  likely  to 
take  the  place  of  the  theatre,  the  signs  are  all  in  the  reverse 
direction.  The  film  caters,  on  the  whole,  for  a  new  public,  a 
public,  it  may  be,  that  patronised  the  local  music  hall  in  the  days 
before  the  war,  but  one  which  has  nothing  in  common  with  that 
which  is  now  thirsting,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  for  the  best 
in  drama.  If  the  same  intelligence,  and  a  tithe  of  the  capital  now 
wasted  on  performances  of  a  wholly  ephemeral  kind,  were  ex¬ 
pended  on  providing  this  better  drama,  people  would  open  their 
eyes.  Even  a  National  Theatre,  if  conducted  by  a  theatre  man 
of  tried  experience,  with  adequate  capital,  could,  we  are  con¬ 
vinced,  be  made  to  pay.  But  profit-making  should  not  be  made 
the  object  of  such  a  theatre,  any  more  than  it  is  the  object  of 
Westminster  Abbey  or  the  National  Gallery.  The  theatre  needs 
for  its  service  something  of  that  disinterested  love  for  men  which 
carried  Shakespeare  and  Shaw  to  the  war  areas  in  France  in  1918 
— something  of  that  love  for  art  which  brought  the  International 
Theatre  Exhibition  to  South  Kensington  in  1922.  Our  best  hope 
for  the  drama  lies  in  a  conscious  submission  to  the  ideal. 


Geoffrey  Whitworth. 
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The  Adriatic  and  its  Problem. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

Sir, — I  shall  be  grateful  if  you  will  allow  me,  as  a  Jugoslav,  to 
make  certain  brief  comments  on  the  article  which  an  Italian  gentle¬ 
man,  Marchese  Donghi,  contributed  to  the  June  number  of  The 
Fortnightly  Review. 

I  had  imagined  that  the  position  of  affairs  in  Dalmatia  had  been 
explained  to  the  British  public  by  Sir  Arthur  Evans,  who  has  for  so 
many  years  been  intimately  acquainted  with  that  province.  Let 
me,  in  the  first  place,  refer  to  the  Morlacchi,  the  original  inhabitants, 
who,  says  the  author  of  your  article,  despise  the  Croats  and  admire 
the  Italians.  I  think  this  is  sufficiently  answered  when  we  remember 
that,  even  at  the  time  when  Austria  was  doing  all  she  could  to 
favour  the  Italian  element,  these  Morlacchi — who  are  indistinguish¬ 
able  from  the  Croats — assisted  the  latter  to  return  a  Jugoslav  mayor 
in  every  Dalmatian  town  except  Zara.  The  Marchese  Donghi 
actually  says  that  one-third  of  the  population  of  Dalmatia  is  Italian. 
How  he  gets  these  figures  I  really  do  not  know,  considering  that 
the  Austrian  statistics  of  1910  gave  610,653  Serbo-Croats,  18,328 
Italians,  and  6,158  of  other  nationalities;  while  a  census  taken  in 
Dalmatia  during  the  Italian  occupation  after  the  war  gave  a  per¬ 
centage  of  between  90  per  cent,  and  98  per  cent.  Jugoslavs.  And  if, 
as  the  Marchese  Donghi  would  have  us  believe,  the  nobility  and  the 
tipper  bourgeoisie  are  almost  exclusively  Italian,  how  comes  it  that 
more  than  seven  hundred  persons  belonging  to  these  classes  were 
deported  by  the  Italians  during  the  months  of  their  occupation  after 
the  war? 

It  scarcely  seems  worth  while  correcting  the  errors  of  the  Marchese 
Donghi  with  respect  to  Serbia,  of  which  his  knowledge  may  be 
gathered  from  the  remark  that  “  no  industry  is  possible  there.” 
Let  him  go  to  one  single  town,  say  Leskovac,  and  he  will  find  no 
less  than  eleven  textile  and  a  number  of  other  factories,  devoted  to 
the  manufacture  of  rope,  porcelain,  leather,  and  copper  goods,  as 
may  be  seen  in  a  recent  article  in  The  Near  East. 

He  tells  us  that  everything  that  has  to  do  with  navigation  in 
Dalmatia  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Italians.  Apparently  he  has  no 
inkling  of  the  existence  of  all  those  Jugoslav  shipping  companies, 
possessing  144  boats,  nor  has  he  ever  heard  that  Jugoslavs  of 
Dalmatia,  a  sea-faring  population,  formed  more  than  half  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  navy.  Twice  in  his  article  the 
author  attempts  to  strengthen  his  argument  by  pointing  out  that 
places  on  the  Eastern  Adriatic  have  hitherto  been  known  to  the 
world  by  their  Italian  names;  certainly,  we  have  hitherto  used 
Cattaro  instead  of  the  more  ancient  Kotor,  and  Ragusa  instead  of 
Dubrovnik,  but  to  argue  from  this  that  the  population  is  Italian  and 
not  Slav  is  almost  as  sane  as  to  assert  that  because  we  have 
hitherto  not  commonly  spoken  of  Praha,  but  of  Prague,  the 
inhabitants  of  that  capital  are  not  Czechs. 
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He  tells  us  of  some  Dalmatian  Italians  who  deserted  from  the 
Austrian  army  and  navy  in  order  to  join  the  Italian  forces  in  the 
Great  War;  but  does  he  really  nob  know  that  the  number  of  Croats 
and  Slovenes  who  did  this  was,  both  proportionately  and  actually, 
far  away  in  excess  of  the  Italians  ?  I  do  not  so  much  cavil  because 
the  author  talks  of  “  that  que^'r  thing  called  the  Srba,  Hrvata  i 
Slovenca  Kralji  (Kingdom  of  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes),”  because 
one  would  scarcely  expect  such  a  reckless  Italian  gentleman  to  know 
that  the  phrase  is  “  Kraljevina  Srba,  Hrvata  i  Slovenaca.” 

I  see  that  somewhere  in  his  article  he  refers  to  the  “  bewildered 
incomprehension  ”  of  the  Adriatic  problem! 

I  am.  Sir,  yours  truly, 

Db AGUTIN  SUBOTIC. 


*^*The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscripts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamps 
or  a  stamped  envelope  he  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  be  type¬ 
written. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an 
article. 


